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THE DATE OF SANKARACARYA 
W. R. ANTARKAR 


The date of Sankarácárya is a very important question in his life, but 
it is equally complicated, controversial and finally undecided till today. A 
whole host of varying dates have been proposed for him and they range 
from about 3000 D.C. (Sukranadi places him 32 yrs. before Sti Krsna, a 
principal character in MBh. War, which is iraditionally said to have taken 
place about 3138 B.C.), while the author of Dabistàn brings him down to 
about 1349 A.D. Between these two ends, various dates, many of them slightly 
different from one another, have been put forward for San. All these can 
be broadly divided into two categories, viz. pre-Christian and post-Christian. 
In the first, we have two dates in particular, viz. 509-477 B.C., based principally 
on the records of San.'s mutts at Dvaraka, Puri and Kāñcī which are more 
or less uniform in their reckoning and supported by Shri T. S. Narayan Sastry, 
Shri V.G. Ramachandran (both no more alive), Shri Udaya Vira Shastri and 
Shri S.D. Kulkarni. The second viz., 1st cent. B.C, (44 B.C. to 12B.C.) was 
the date fonnerly assigned to San. by the Smgeri Mutt, which has however 
given it up recently and shifted to 788 A.D. -820 A.D. as the life-span 
of San. In the second category initally the date 788 A.D. to 820 A.D. proposed 
by Shri K.B. Pathak on the basis of a three - page MS. procured by him 
from one Shri Govindabhatta Yerdekar from Belgaum! and accepted by many 
of the scholars working on this subject. Variations of this date were suggested 
by a number of scholars trom Lok. Tilak, Shri Bhaushastri Vaze, Justice 
Telang and others down to Shri Raja Gopal Sharma, Prof. Hajime Nakamur, 
Shri. Tola and others, among whom is Prof. R.M.Umesh who has examined 
the subject in very great depth and at great length also and then the variations 
range from about 500 A. D.. to 750 A. D. 


Out of these, only two dates require to be noticed, viz. (i) 509 B.C. 
to 477 B.C. and (ii) 788 - 820 A.D. and/ or its variations, as they continue 
to be the real contender even today. The first of these is an exact date 
while the second is uniform only within a definite range, the 788-820 A. 
D. date not being very much favoured by the most recent scholars, as there 
is a general tendency among them not to accept the validity of the three 
- page MS. of Shri Pathak, the author or the name of the book to which 
it belongs, not being known even today. 


509 B.C. to 477 B.C. :- The main support of this theory is the succession 
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lists of the Acáryas or the heads of the three mutts mentioned earlier, viz. 
Dvàárakà, Puri and Káfici. Out of these the first is found given in their own 
publication Vimarsa in Sanskrit said to have been written in about 1898 
A.D. by their Acàárya, $i Ràjaráje$vara Sankara Svami, while that of the 
Kajfici. Mutt is found given in three works viz. Punya Sloka Mañjarī, Guru 
Ratna Mālikā and Susamá, the third being a commentary on the second. 
The lists of these two mutts give the regnal period of the different Acáryas 
and at the same time, give some information about San. in particular. They 
mention 509 B.C. and 477 B.C. as the years of San.'s birth and passing 
away respectively and 32 years as the total span of his life. 


The Puri Mutt list does not give the regnal periods of the various Acáryas 
but with more than 140 Acáryas, San. is taken back to a pre-Christian period 
and is generally said to agree with 509 B.C. to 477 B.C. as that period. 
It may further be noted that the same list gives 484 B.C. as the ycars in 
which Sán. established that mutt.?? 


The Jyotir Mutt is generally considered to be a defunct mutt but the 
recent i.e., the present reigning Äcārya of the same gave me in 1987 A.D. 
a list of about 82 Acàryas of the said mutt, without thcir regnal periods 
and this is said generally to agree with 509 B.C. to 477 B.C. as the period 
of San. 


The Srig. Mutt (Tuga) strikes a different note. Till about 30 years ago, 
it held 44 B.C. to 12 B.C. to be the period of San., Vikrama Saimvat 14 
being then given as the year of San.'s birth. Sufficient evidence has been 
adduced to show that the said mutt held this view at least formerly. Shri 
T.S. Narayan Sastry has tricd to show? that this reckoning was according 
to the Jain Yudhisthira Saka, which is short of the Yudhi. Saka of the Hindus 
or the Dharma Saka by 468 yrs. If these are added to 44 B.C., it agrecs, 
though with a slight difference, with 509 B.C. as the year of Sán.'s birth. 


This is how the Mutt-tradition is said to give almost uniformly the 6th 
cent. B.C. (509 B.C. to 477 B.C.) as the period of San. To this we may 
add the references in the Puranas to the 1st cent. B.C. as the age of San. 
gencrally. Even like the Sm. tradition above it can be said to approximate 
to the 6th cent. B.C. theory as per the Mutt tradition. 


One more point may be noted. According to Shri K.K. Lele, the SankeSvara 
Mutt, which is a branch of the Sri. Mutt, refers to 2122 Yudhi. Saka, Sarvajit 
Sarhvat, Margasiras Suddha Sth, as the date of San.'s birth.‘ If this is Yudhi. 
Saka according to the Jain reckoning, we get 509 or 510 B.C. as the year 
of San.'s birth. This, then, is a confirmation of the period of San. as per 
the lists of Ac&üryas of the principal mutts of San. 


More specific and definite information about this 6th cent. B.C. theory 
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by P.S.M. and Susaind and by Shri T.S. Narayan Sastry, who (particularly 
the latter two) have culled it from Brhat Sankara Vij jaya, attributed by them 
to one called Citsukhácárya. He is said to have been contemporary disciple 
and a close associate of San. for about 25 years. He belonged to Gokarna, 
his first name was Visnu Sarman and he was a co-student of San. at the 
Gurukula. Shri T.S. Narayan Sastry tells us that this Br. S.V. of Cit. was 
in three parts, viz. (i) fadam 30 chapters, (ii) agradam 170 chapters, 
and (iii) Heard gent 24 chapters. The first dealt with the predecessors of 
San., the second with the life of San. himself and third with an account 
of SureSvara, the disciple of San. Shri Sastry tells us that he had with him 
a mutilated copy of the second part, on the basis of which he has given 
in his own work an account of Saá.'s life, upto his meeting with Kumiarila 
Bhatta and he has cited, from time to time quotations therefrom, mainly 
pertaining to the dates of important events in San.'s life, a thing not done 
by any other work available to us so far, not even by Susamá, which gives 
as from that work (the 3i. cQ i.e., the second part thereof) quotations pertaining 
to few events like the birth and passing away of San. only. Shri Sastry gives 
some quotations from another work also viz., Pracina Sankara Vijaya attributed 
by him to Ananda jfana alias Anandagiri, which also he seems to have had 
with him and Pr.$.V. agrees with the Br. $ V particularly about the age 
of San. 


In addition to its own quotations from Br. $.V. and Pr. SV, Susamá 
gives one set of 29 stanzas as from one work called Sankarendra Vilása, 
attributed to Vakpati Bhatta and said to be a biography of Sri Abhinava 
Sankara, said to have been the 36th or 38th head of the Kaficl Kamakoti 
Mutt. The stanzas quoted from this work, tell us that Abhi. San. was born 
in 788 A.D. If this is true, it will go a long way to support the 6th cent. 
B.C. theory about San.’s period.5 


Then, we have a number of stanzas in Sanskrit quoted by the Late Shri 
Appashastri Rashivadekar, a great Sanskrit scholar, in his Sanskrit Fortnightly, 
Sanskrit Candriká, as from some Jain works none of which has been named 
except one viz., Jina Vijaya.Ó These stanzas give the d.tcs of Kumarila Bhatta's 
birth in 557 B.C., San.’s birth 48 years later in S09 B.C., Kumàá's meeting 
San. and passing away also in 494 B.C. in his 63rd year. All these details 
confirm preciscly the 6th cent. B.C. theory. 


Vimarsa, a Dvarak& Mutt publication, gives the full text of a copperplate 
inscription, dated in the year 2663, Yudhi. Saka, said to have been issued 
by King Sudhanvan to San. himself and this again points to the 6th cent. 
B.C. for Sah. The original copperplate has, however, not been traced or 
seen by anyone so far. 


Then again, we have a reference in the Nepāla Rajavarhsávali to San.’s 
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visit to Nepal, in the reign of King Vrsadevavarman, the 18th king of the 
Süryavaiha dynasty of Nepal. According to one inscription of King 
Sivadevavarman, the 27th king of the same dynasty, this king was coronated 
in the year 119 of Harsa Sarhvat, which is said to give us 338 B.C.’ This 
king is said to be removed from king Vrsadevavannan by 150 years., thus 
giving his years as 488 B.C., which is also given in the Vamsavali as the 
year of Sah.’s visit to Nepal. 


Lastly, when I visited Puri in 1958 A.D. and met the pontiff of the 
Govardhana Mutt, I was told by the pontiff that the Mutt, which I had visited, 
was not the original site of the same established by San. The original site 
was inside the Jagannatha’s temple, from where it was shifted to the present 
site about 1150 years ago and that it was long after Sán.'s time. This scems 
to square with 484 B.C. mentioned in the list of the Mutt's Acáryas as the 
year of the establishment of the Mutt by San. 


All these pieces of evidence seem to prove that San. was born in 509 
B.C. and died in 477/6 B.C., or that his period was from 510 B.C. to 
477 B.C. This is many times called the 6th cent. B.C. theory. There arc, 
however, many and very serious objections to this theory and they have 
been put forward, particularly by the native scholars like Shri K.R. 
Venkataraman, Shri Raja Gopal Shanna and Prof. R.M. Umesh as also some 
other scholars who have tried to tackle the issue of Saa.’s date. Prof. Umesh 
has in particular tried to expose the utter unreliability of all the Mutt records, 
which point to this theory and then tried to show by independent evidence 
and arguments. based thereon that San. will have to be placed somewhere 
in the second half of the 7th cent. A.D. only. 


The various objections to this theory are: 


1) The authorities like Br. V., Pr. V., Śan. Vil. and the Jain work referred 
to and quoted from by Susaimā, Shri T.S. Narayan Sastry, and Shri Rashivadekar 
are not available anywhere so far. Even San. Vil which is said to give 788 
A.D. as the date of birth of Sri Abhi. San.*, the 36th or 38th head of the 
Karict Kama. Mutt is not available anywhere. 


For about 40 years I have been trying to get one or more of these 
works throughout India and yet, I have failed to trace them - even one. 
I have, however, strong grounds for holding that they existed till very recently 
and possibly exist even today. The Advaita Rajya Laksmi, a commentary 
on the Sanksepa Sankara Jaya of Madhava as well as Susamáà quote profusely 
from both these works. More than this, the late Shri T.S.N. Sastry, a Madras 
High Court Advocate, has stated in no uncertain terms that he had with 
him a copy of the second part of Br. S.V. of Cit. and from his book, he 
also seems to have had with him some other books also like Gauda. Ullása, 
San. Vil. which seem to have been utilised by him at first hand while writing 
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One great scholar from Nagpur, the late Shri Bala Shastri Haradas told 
me personally that the late Kāñcī Paramácárya had placed before him a huge 
palm-leaf MS. which was said to be Pr.$ V. but thinking that was in Telugu 
language, which he could not read, he did not take it. 


One Court Pandit (Asthána Vidvàn) of the Káüci Mutt, the late Shri 
Venkata Dixitar, Bombay also had told me personally that as far as he knew, 
the three works, Br. $.V., Pr.$.V. and San. Vil. did exist in MS. form in 
the Kanci. Mutt Library. He had promiscd me to try to get them for me 
but he died even before going to Kāñcī and the matter ended there only. 


Lastly Shri R.G. Sharma has said specifically and clearly that the second 
part of Br.S.V. viz. siexrará aay, did exist in MS. form in the Dvàrakà Mutt 
Library? and though he says that if this work is what it is claimed to be, 
a biography of San. by his contemporary and disciple, it will have to be 
considered to be authoritative'?, he has made no effort to bring it to light. 
And, yet, he chooses to describe it as ‘unknown and untraced' (3mm 3K 
TTT). 

Even about San. Vil by Vakpati Bhatta, Shri R.G. Sharma had told me 
personally that a MS. of the same did exist then (1961) in the Lahore Oriental 
Library (Now Punjab University Library) and that he had procured from them 
two paper-MSS. of the said work. In spite of my repeated requests to him, 
he has not obliged me with even onc of the two copies he had. I tried 
my best to contact the said Library personally, through the J.N. Library, 
Bombay, I.C.H.R., New Delhi and even at the highest Central Govt. level, 
but have not succceded in getting even a formal acknowledgement from the 
said Library. 


One Swami Sakhyananda from Trichur, Kerala State, has also written 
ilo me that he had seen and gone through the San. Vil. about 40 years 
ago and he has given a detailed account of the life of Abhi. San. on the 
basis of the same, in his book in Malayalam, Arsabhárata Paramparyam. 
His account confinns that Shri T.S.N. Sastry has said about the mixing up 
of the life-accounts, of Adi San. and Abhi. San. 


My point in dilating upon these three works in particular is only to show 
that these works, which are said to give some very different chronological 
information about San., are not mere names nor is it necessary to say that 
all the stanzas quoted in Susarná or by Shri Sastry are their own concoction 
only. Even then it will have to be admitted that till these works become 
available to scholars for their inspection and critical study, no definite theory 
can be based on nor any definite conclusion be drawn from the quoted stanzas. 
At the most, the quotations can have only a tentative value as suggesting 
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somewhat uniformly one theory about San.'s life-span, for whatever it may 
be worth. Those who, on the basis of these works and the other Mutt records, 
take San.'s life-span 509 B.C. to 477 B.C. as conclusively proved or settled 
are only begging the question. 


Regarding JinaVijaya and the Jain works from which stanzas have been 
quoted in San. Can. we have first to remember that the person who quoted 
them for the first time was a very responsible person and a great Sanskrit 
scholar and had no particular interest in proving any particular theory about 
the chronology of any person. Yet, it is very unfortunate that he has given 
no further details about the sources of the stanzas quoted by him.'? 


I have personally tried to ascertain the identity of Jina Vijaya’ from 
Jain sadhus as well as Jain scholars all of whom told me that Jina V. was 
the name of a person only and not the name of any work in Jain litcrature. 
The maximum I was able to gather about 'Jina.' was that the stanzas as 
from ‘Jina’ were likely to have been from a magazine (or a fortnightly) called 
Jina Vijaya which used to be published from Sangli from 1902 to 1911 
A.D. (Shri Appashastri Rashivadekar died in 1913 A.D.) to be merged later 
into only one called Pragati and then jointly called ‘Pragati and Jinavijaya.’ 
I have contacted personally the Sangli headquarters of the magazine but with 
no success. 


As for the Jain works (Granthas) mentioned and quoted from by Shastri 
beyond the statement in the Bhdratiya Pracina Aitihésika Kośa by Shri R.B. 
Godbole (Modern Period - Arvácina Khanda) that the Jain works were likely 
to be the Prabandha works in Jain literature, no further information was 
available. At the instance of the great Jain scholar, Dr. H.C. Bhayani I went 
through a number of Prabandha works"? but all to no purpose. And, once 
again, till the original sources of these stanzas become available to us, no 
definite theory can be based on them. At the most, they may be said to 
corroborate independently the 6th cent. B.C. theory based on the Mutt-records. 


Regarding King Sudhanvan's Copperplate also the same has not come 
to light so far. I had approached Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru for help in my 
research and at his instance, the then Central Education Ministry had instructed 
the Bombay Govt. to do the necdful in the matter. As, however, I was unable 
to furnish to them any further details than that the said copperplate was 
then said to be in the possession of the Bombay Govt., they expressed their 
inability to help me in the matter. Later, i.e., in 1961 A.D. I tried to get 
the details from Shri Manjulal Sevaklal Dave, thc Dvürakà Mutt advocate 
who while giving them wrote to me to say that ‘‘The copperplate inscription 
might have been destroyed by the Court as the party producing it had not 
taken (it) away during the prescribed time or it was not produced at all 
(which seems to be true from reading the papers preserved).” At his instance 
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only I referred to 11 Bombay Law Reporter, Vol. IX, pp. 58 to 68, wherein 
the plaintiff (Madhava-tirtha) was said to have produced Mathámnáya only 
and nothing else to prove his title, there being no reference to Sudhanva's 
grant or to any other grant being produced in the Court. 


Prof. Venkatachalam of Vikram University, Ujjain wrote some years ago 
a very learned and critical article bearing on this copperplate.! He argued 
therein that if the copperplate really belonged to the Sth cent. B.C., it must 
have been written in pre-ASokan Brahimi script. This script was first deciphered 
in 1837 A.D. - only 60 years before the publication of Vimarsa, in which 
it was given in full (in Devanagari script). He then wonders as to who could 
have read and explained the text to the Swamiji, who wrote Vimarsa about 
1898 A.D. The Swamiji is silent about the script, which itself should have 
decided the real antiquity or otherwise of the plate. If the plate is in pre-ASokan 
Brahini script of Sth cent. B.C., it will have claim to antiquity. If it is not, 
the Sth or 6th cent. B.C. date for San. has no solid foundation.'^* 


Regarding San.’s visit to Nepal, Prof. Umesh has analysed the contents,'> 
chronological as well as factual, of the Nepāla Vamsavali and has concluded 
that though the same can at its best and in its later portions be used for 
listing the names of kings, it is completely unreliable for assigning dates and 
describing events and hence to use it to fix the date of San. is wholly unjustifiable. 
He has also produced at the end of his book a letter (xerox copy) from 
the Govt. of Nepal stating that they have no record showing the visit of 
San. to Nepal during 400-500 B.C. Without any desire to attempt any justification 
of the Nepála Vainsavali, I wish to make the following observations: 


i) If the Nepal Govt. has officially denied having any record of San.'s 
visit to Nepal, no other argument was required to be advanced, at least 
so far as the question of deciding San.'s age on the basis of the Vamsavali 
was concerned. The denial itself nips the whole issue in the bud at least 
with regard to the Vamsavali. 


ii) Shri Bhagwanlal Indraji or Dr. Bühler has mentioned in clear language 
that according to the Nepāla Varhśāvali only, San. visited Nepal during the 
reign of king Vrsadevavarman, whose time in history. is then sought to be 
determined with reference to the inscriptions of king Sivadevavarman of the 
same dynasty as Vrsa. Either the Nepal Govt. records are deficient or the 
second statement is wrong/false. 


iii) Prof. Umesh, who analyses so critically the contents of the Varüsávali, 
does not say a word about the manner in which the Varhsávali is sought 
to be interpreted and then used by Dr. Bühler. A couple of examples may 
be noted: 


a) He disbelieves the number of 1118 years allotted to the 29 kings 
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of the Kiráta dynasty on the basis of “statistical tables of the life insurance 
companies” (of the 19th century), when Arrian & Megasthenes and even 
V. Smith testify to Indians living long lives of 100 and more yrs. in those 
ancient times. 


b) King ArhSuvarman, the 1st king of the 6th Thakuri dynasty has 
been identified with King Amshu-fo-mo, mentioned by Hieun Tsang whose 
“visit to Northern India most probably falls in the year 637 A. D." From 
this it follows, according to Dr. Bühler, that king Arn$u. must have reigned 
in the first half of the 7th cent. of our cra. 


Now, an inscription of King Sivadevavarman, the 27th king of the Sth 
Suryavaisi dynasty bears the date 119 Harsa Saihvat. Dr. Bühler identifies 
this Harsa Sarhvat with the one started in 606 A. D. by king Harsavardhana 
of Kanoj, the hero of Dànà's Ākhyāyikā Harsacarita. This gives 725 A.D. 
as the date of King Sivadevavarman. 


This means that a king of an earlier dynasty comes nearly a 100 yrs. 
after a king of the following dynasty. Secondly, history knows no era founded 
by King Harsavardhana of Kanoj and I have ascertained this [rom some eminent 
history scholars. A person, who is otherwise very critical about others, is 
expected to have said at least something about these points.'® 


A very important objection to the 6th cent. B.C. theory is that if San. 
is placed so early, the dates of many of his predecessors and successors 
in time, e.g. Kuméarila, Mandana / Sure., Buddha Dharmakirti, Dinnága, 
Akalanka, Samantabhadra and many others become completly upset and at 
least as far as the present state of scholarship is concerned, these writers 
cannot be assigned to any D.C. period, in fact to any period before the 
5th cent. A.D. San.’s date, therefore, depends upon the dates of so many 
Hindu, Jain and Buddhist writers. Prof. R.M. Umesh has tried to examine 
and analyse, -apart from other topics likc the Mutt-records, date of ASoka 
and Buddha, the Puranas and the Guptas and so on-the relationship between 
the predecessors and successors of San. by having course to their works 
and has come to the following conclusions.'" 


1) Gauda., the grand preceptor of Sán. certainly came after Nàgà. (not 
earlier than the 1st cent. B.C.), Asanga (not later than the 3rd cent. A. 
D.), YeSomitra, the commentator of Vasubandhu's Abhidharma Kosa (about 
5th cent. A.D. ) and Santarksita (about the middle of the 8th cent. A. D.). 
Hence, Gauda. is definitely not earlier than the 6th cent. A.D. possibly between 
525 A.D. and 725 A.D. 


2) Kumi. said to have been a senior contemporary of San. attacks Samanta. 
(not earlier than the first cent. A.D.), quotes from Bhartrhari (not earlier 
than Sth cent. A.D.), attacks and is attacked by Dharma. (and so-contemporaries) 
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and hence neither is earlicr than the second half of the 6th cent. A. D., 
is attacked by Santa. (middle of the 8th cent. A. D.) and by Akalanka (middle 
of the 8th cent. A.D.). Hence Kumi. is not earlier than the 5th cent. A.D. 
(Bhartr.) and not later than the middle of the 8th cent. A.D. Then, again, 
Kuma. and Prabhakara were contemporaries. Prabha. refers to Bhartr. (Sth 
cent.A.D.) and knew Dharma. (6th cent. A.D.) and so both Kuma. and Prabha. 
are not earlier than 6th cent. A.D. 


3) Sure. attacks Dharma. and quotes from the work of Kuma. and hence 
he must have come alter the 7th cent. A.D. He was also a senior contemporary 
of San. 

4) San. himself attacks Dharma. (6th cent. A.D.) and refers to Dinnàga 
(6th cent. A.D.) and hence has to bc placed alter the 6th cent. A.D. 


5) Sarvajiàtman, said to be the disciple of Sure. and also one of the 
pontiffs of the Kāñcī. Mutt, refers to his Guru Parampard as AR (Tg), aaa 
(qum) and Aeria (WIE) which is entirely dillerrent from gar-me -Nfa 


as claimed by the said Mutt. 


Then his reference to King Manukuladitya in his work Sanksepa Sariraka 
can be traced to a Kerala king who ruled centuries after Christ. 


6) Anandajiana, said to be the 6th pontiff of the Kañcī. Mutt refers 
to a commentary Prakafartha on the BSBh. and this commentary refers: to 
Udayana who lived in the 10th cent. A.D. 


Both Sarva. and Ananda. must thercfore have lived after the Sth or 6th 
cent. the latter even after the 10th cent. A.D., as against the very early 
B.C. dates (384 B.C. and 55 B.C.) assigned to them in the list of the Kàüci. 
Mutt. 


The ultimate conclusion of Prof. Umesh is that in view of the evidence 
put forward by him, San. has to be placed in the A.D. period only and 
not at all in any B.C. period. He disposes of the two A.D. theories viz. 
788 A.D. and 805 A.D. as being untenable and gives it as his (personal) 
opinion that San. could not have flourished later than the 7th or the end 
of the 7th cent. A.D. He should have flourished in the 7th cent. A.D. 


In connection with this same topic viz. San.'s date, Prof. Umesh has 
discovered the dates of ASoka, the Gupta Kings and Buddha and Mahavira 
and tried to show that a revision of these dates as proposed by some recent 
native scholars is not borne out by evidence and hence do not need to be 
upset. In the case of Buddha and Mahà., he maintains that they were 
contemporaries beyond doubt and though Buddha's date may be 100 years 
here and there, it can certainly not bc as carly as the 19th cent. B.C. as 
said by these native scholars. 
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Prof. H. Nakamura has made a similar attempt to arrive at the date 
of San. by correlating it to the dates i.c., possible or probable periods of 
philosophers before and after San.'* His arguments in brief are : 


Firstly, Prof. Nakamura discusses the carlier theories about San.'s date, 
such as 788 A.D.; two Kerala theories 400 A.D., and 805 A.D., middle 
of the 7th cent. A.D. as bascd on the Nepala Varnisávali one pertaining to 
king Manukulàditya mentioned in Sasksepa Sari. because the identity of the 
king is doubtful and the one based on certain names of persons like Pürnavarman, 
Balavarman and cities like Srughna, Pataliputra, Mathura, etc. and sets them 
aside as inconclusive. 


i) Then he first considers post- San. philosophers. Thus, Vacaspati attacks 
Bhaskara who attacks San. One Sri Vatsánka is said to lie between San. 
and Bha. Vàcas. wrote his Ajajasuci in 841 A.D. Hence, Bhà. was earlier 
and San. still earlier. Sán. can then be put between 700-750 A.D. 


ii) Sure. is quoted by Vidyànanda who is mentioned by Jinasena and 
Prabhacandra. Jina. wrote his Harivarisa Purána in 783 A.D. and refers to 
Prabha. who is then his senior contemporary. So Vidy&. can be placed in 
750 - 800 and Sure. about. 750 A. D. San. is then placed in the first half 
of the 8th cent. A.D. 


San. refers to Dharma. whose active period is from 634 A.D. to 673 
A.D. San. therefore, comes later. 


Kuna. cites Kālidāsa, who belongs to 400-460 A.D. or 410-470 A.D. 
Hence, Kumi. is later than 500 A.D. Similarly Kumà. quotes from Vakyapadiya 
of Bhartr., who lived between 450-500 A.D. Hence, Kuma. can roughly be 
placed in the middle of the 7th cent. A.D. 


Then, we find stanzas [rom Sloka-Varttika of Kuma. quoted by Sure., 
Vidyé., Prabhà., Santa., Kamalagila, disciple of Santa. who died about 750 
A.D. and hence, Santa. came before 740 A.D. Hence Kuma. could not be 
prior to 720 A.D. Kuma. can be placed between 650 A.D. and 700 A.D. 


Lastly, Sure. came alter Mandana, who can be placed from 670 A.D. 
to 720 A.D. Sure. being earlier can, therefore, be placed about 710 - 770 
A.D. and Sai., coming one generation carlicr can be placed about 700-750 
A.D. 


The conclusion of Shri Nakamura is that San. must have been active 
in the early part of the 8th cent. A.D. 


I feel constrained to remark that some points at least in the reasoning 
of Shri Nakamura Icave room for sufficient doubt, but he is in general agreement 
with Prof. Umesh and others, who hold with certainty that San. did not 
belong to any B.C. period, that he cannot be placed before 500 A.D. in 
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any case and that-he can be reasonably placed somewhere between 650 
A.D. and 750 A.D. The textual evidence from the works of a number of 
writers, which include Jain and Buddhists on a large scale, is quite strong, 
almost massive and unless and until it is answered satisfactorily point by 
point, it will be next to impossible to maintain a very carly date for San., 
particularly in the B.C. period. The Mutt records, which are the mainstay 
of B.C. theory have been shown to be utterly unreliable and the protagonists 
of that theory, though aware of the criticism, have offered no satisfactory 
arguinents to prove the records. To take for granted, therefore, that 509-477 
B. C., date for San. is conclusively proved is begging the question. Similarly, 
the voluminous evidence of the predecessors and successors of San., which 
has been adduced by scholars, has been sought to be negatived by antc-dating 
King As$oka or Candragupta Maurya by about a thousand years, Lord Buddha 
and even Maha. by about 1300 yrs. and then fixing the dates of these 
predecessors and successors on the basis of their revised dates, but except 
the evidence of Kalhana’s Rajataraigin? and the various Puranas which do 
not at all give a consistent record of carlier kings and events, nothing has 
been brought forward to upset the existing chronology. Very strong evidence 
will be required for the purposc. In spite of all this, I wish to place the 
following few points before scholars for their scrious consideration. 


The whole discussion about the ancient Indian chronology centres round 
the identity of Sandrakottus and Candra. Maurya, first proposed by Sir Willam 
Jones and accepted by Max Müller as the shect-anchor of Indian history. 
All the ancient Indian chronology was then arranged accordingly and that 
has affected the modern Indian chronology also. This identity has been 
questioned ever since its inception by persons like M. Troyer, but the points 
raiscd against it have not been seriously considered, examined and / or attempted 
to be answered by students of history. Shri Shriram Sathe has very recently 
advanced a number of arguments against the theory as follows:!'? 


1) Greck accounts mention three names, viz., Xandrames or Agrammes, 
Sandrakottus and Sandracyptus, as three successive kings. HW so, the first 
and the third names should refer to Candra.'s predecessor and successor. 
According to known history, the predecessor of Candra. Maurya was 
Dhanànanda of the Nanda dynasty, while the successor of Candra. Maurya 
was Bindusdra. Now, neither Dhandnanda nor Bindusara tallics with Xandrames 
or Sandracyptus respectively. M. Müller has, however, suggested the first 
identity and proposed the sccond. ` 


On the contrary, Xandrames tallies far better with Candramas, the 
predecessor of Gupta Candra., while Sandracyptus or Amitrochades, as this 
name has becn given alicrnatively, tallics better with Samudragupta, the 
successor of Gupta Candra. than with Bindusára. 
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2) Sandra. is said to have married the Greek princess, Selukus Nikator's 
daughter and entered into a treaty with him. He is also said by the Greek 
accounts to have intimate rclations with the then Magadha queen and then 
to have killed the previous king viz., Candramas and become the king of 
Magadha. All this accords with the Indian account of Gupta Candra. and 
not with Maurya Candra. 


3) If Sandra. of Megas. is Candra. Maurya, it is surprising that Megas. 
makes no reference whatsocver to the predecessor Nandas, their general Ráksasa 
or even to Canakya, the architect of Candra.'s accession to the throne. Similarly, 
there is not only no reference in Megas. to Kautilya’s Arthasastra, but Otto 
Stem has shown a number of points of dilference between Kautilya and Megas. 


4) Then, again it is surprising that, if Candra. Maurya were the contemporary 
of Alexander, the Nandas and even Candra. with the vast and very powerful 
army both are said to have possessed should have kept quiet or remain 
unnoticed by Alex. or Mcgas. or other historians like Plutarch. It is also 
surprising that so astute a politician should have ignored the threat to the 
country and should have concentrated on intemecine feuds and personal 
revenges at the cost of country's freedom. On the contrary when Alex. heard 
about the terrifically vast army of the kings of Gangaridae and Prassians, 
his army was in no mood to fight and Alex. had to return. 


5) Shri Pandit Bhagavadatta has tried and tried well to show how the 
equation of Pálibothra in Megas. with Pataliputra (Modern Patna) by Sir William 
Jones, is also not correct. According to him, it agrees better with an ancient 
Indian kingdom called Prabhadra, Prabhadraka or Paribhadra, near that of 
the Páücálas and which like Pali. of Megas. has Yamuna flowing through 
it than with Pátaliputra to justify the identity, Jones has to identify the river 
Sona with Eranaoboas and say that Megas. has mentioned these two rivers 
separately through mistake or inattention. 


The date of ASoka Maurya, the grandson of Candra. Maurya, has been 
fixed with reference to that of the latter. Regarding this ASoka, we find 
that apart from other persons like Kalá$oka, Vita$oka and CandaSoka we 
have ASoka Maurya and ASoka in Kalhana's Raja. Modern historians have 
identified the last two, while Kalhana scems to hold that they are distinct. 
The historians give their time as 272 B.C. on the basis of this identification. 
Prof. Umesh has upheld this date of A$oka as the correct one. However, 
the following points deserve to be noted in this connection. 


i) The traditional date of A$oka Maurya as per the Puranic accounts 
is the 15th cent. B.C., while Kalhana gives the date of KaSmira ASoka as 
1182 B.C. l 


ii) The antecedents of K. ASoka and his progeny are quite different from 
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those of ASoka M. Relying on the writing of Padmamihira, based on chronicles 
of Helaraja, K. A$oka is said to be the son of Sanicara, the last of the 
8 kings. ASoka’s son was Jalauka whose son was Damodara II. On the contrary, 
A$oka M. is said to have been the son of Bindusára, while his own son 
is said to be Tivara by the second queen Cáruvàki or a son Mahendra and 
a daughter Sanghamitra or a son Kunàla by Asandhimitrà. 


iii) ASoka M. belonged to Magadha, while K. ASoka belonged to Küsmira. 
It is worth noting that the extensive Rock and Pillar edicts of Agoka M. 
make not the slightest reference to Kāsmīra or the KaSmira kingdom, while 
Kalhana's work makes no mention of K. ASoka’s connection with Magadha 
or any Indian territory. 


A lot of discussion centres round the five kings mentioned in A$oka's 
Rock edict No. 13 in particular. Western scholars have identified them with 
Greek kings trom 285 B.C. to 244 B.C. A$oka's date is then automatically 
settled. These kings are said to be reigning about 600 Yojanas (every Yojana 
about 8 miles) and the king is said in the edict to open medical centres 
for human beings and animals in the kindoms of those kings. In this connection 
some points have been raised as follows:?? 


a) In the first place, the names of all the kings as identified with the 
Greck kings are not beyond doubt. The identity of Turamáya with Ptolemy 
is an instance in point. Bühler himself doubts the identity of Amtikona with 
Antigonus. 


b) No Greek historian connects these names with Candra. or A$oka. 


c) History does not bear out the spread of Buddhists to Greek regions 
nor that the Christian emissaries had to encounter the Buddhists in Greek 
and Roman countries. 


d) Indian or Ceylonese tradition does not say that ASoka had sent his 
emissaries to Greek or Roman (Egypt) countries. Personally I have grave 
doubts whether ASoka had so much influence with such very far off countries 
as to be able to open such centres of medical help. Maybe, as argued by 
Prof. Umesh that there is no evidence that kings mentioned in the edict 
did really rule the territories like Abhisara etc., the distance of 600 Yojanas 
mentioned in the edict docs not at all apply to these territories. Yet the 
points made out above also deserve some attention. 


Shri T.S. Narayan Sastry has also discussed the identity of Sandra. and 
Candra. Maurya, which he calls ‘The Mistaken Greck Synchronism of Indian 
History’ (of which it has becn called by Max Müller “‘the sheet-anchor’’) 
and has brought forward a number of objections ‘against its acceptance. None 
of these objections has so far been answered satisfactorily by any scholar, 
Western or ' sian, as far as I am aware. 
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Shri Sastry has discussed at great length another topic, which he calls 
the Persian Synchronism, which has a great bearing on ancient Indian chronology. 
Thercin he seems to have proved almost conclusively that expressions like 
IENS, THT / fea, ways / PRS or WW" or even WS or BW occurring 
often in ancient Indian literature cannot be identified with Salivahana Saka, 
but has to be construed to mean the Saka Era, started by the Persian King 
Cyrus the Great, to commemorate his victory over the Medes, in which he 
was greatly assisted by the Hindu King with both “men and money". This 
Era was then adoptcd and used by the Indians also for recording their own 
events in history. It was, however, wrongly identified by the then Orientalists 
with the Sali. $., which resulted in interpreting all Saka reckonings of IPAS 
etc. in terms of the Sali. S., thereby post-dating many events in Indian history 
by about 628 years. He points out two or three cases of this type as follows : 


1) Varahamihira, the great astionomcr, gives 427 of 3S as the year 
of the composition of his work Takterd dat. This comes to 123 B.C., if 
SH = 550 D.C. but to 505 A.D. if TH - Sali. $. (= 78 A.D.). Similarly, 
Varaha.’s death is said to have taken place in 509 of THATS, which comes 
to 41 B.C. if aH = 550 B.C., but to 587 A.D. if WFF = Sali. S. 


Now Bhattotpala, the commentator of 481.2. says at the end of his 
commentary of Varáha.'s Jesus that the same was written in I% 888, which 
comes to 33 A.D. if 3T& - 550 B.C., but to 966 AD. if aH -SaliS. In 
the latter case, however, the other particulars viz. YF 4 of a (of 888) 
do not tally, but they tally with 338 A.D. If now the commentary on Varáha.'s. 
work was written in 338 A.D., the work itself must have cxisted prior to 
it and then Varaha., the author, could not have written Tafa. sin 505 A.D. 
or continued to live up to 587 A.D. This mcans that AF must be taken 
to mean IPAS - 550 B.C. only and not Sali.'$! 


To avoid this conclusion, Shri Sudhakara Dwivedi alters the stanza so 
as to suit thc Sali.S. reckoning, but elsewhere he mentions, though grudgingly 
the very same particulars as in the earlier version of the stanza. 


2) One Bhaskara, son of onc Mahadeva and author of a work Rrerd 
Raad says that he was born in a 1036 or of WgRRWA, that he 
completed fü. f in WR 1072 and UREA in We 1105. Now, these three 
figures will come to 486 A.D., 522 A.D. and 555 ALD. rcsp., if WE = WERS 
= 550 B.C., but to 1114 A.D., 1150 A.D. and 1183 A.D. respectively, if 
are = Sali$. Albcruni writing in 1030 A.D. mentions Bhüskara and says 
that his WRK (i.e., mR ) was known in the country in 899 A.D. 


Weber admits clearly that he cannot solve this riddle and then says that 
Albe.'s Bhaskara must be diilcrent from the other Bhaskara, both sons of 
Mahadeva, but first the author of 4rd and the second (of Albe.) the 
author of. ORR. Hc does not at all bother to consider or show even prima 
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facie, if there were two such Bhdskaras with father having the same name 
and two works muntaia and PORR . Further comment is needless. 


Shri Sastry has similarly discussed at great length the famous Aihole 
Inscription of Pulakegin Il, Calukya, and shown how the two stanzas "fig 
frag." up to “aam QR can be interpreted correctly only by 
taking the reference in the sccond stanza pertaining to the Saka Era of 550 
B.C. and not to Sali.$. and how the expression Wereatdgady, in the second 
line of the first stanza has been deliberately altered to ammamga so as 
to conform to the Sali.S. reckoning. 


Finally, Shri Sastry refers to the admission of Shri V. Gopala Aiyer that 
the IPAS must be placed at lcast 5 centuries before Christ, but then suggests 
that the WHA in the famous verse of zat in Kalhana’s Raja. must be a 
mistake by Kalhana for SIFETWIS, which probably denoted the passing away 
of mgA i.e., tamga Even like Weber's suggestion mentioned carlier in the 
case of Bhargava, this suggestion also deserves no better consideration. Both 
disclose a manifestly persevering motive and attempt to preserve and maintain 
a particular theory at any cost, whatever the evidence to the contrary.” 


Lastly, I wish to point out that Megas.'s Indika mentions two names, 
viz. Mandanis and Kalynos, not once but a number of times.”' These two 
have bcen mentioned as philosophers at the time of Alex. Out of these, 
Kalynos is said 10 have burnt himself on a luneral pile and that the people 
saw him burnt.?? The reference to Mandanis as a philosopher is clearer still. 
If Sandra. can be philologically cquated with Candra., we have to explain 
these two names also, occurring in the work of the same author. 


I wish to refer to one more point only. Prof. Umesh has stated that 
Harisvamin in his commentary on the Satapatha Brahmana explicitly refers 
to Prabha. who, according to Prof. Umesh, is a contemporary of Kuma. For 
determining the date of Hari. he quotes one stanza? from his Bhdsya saying 
that he completed the same when 3740 years of the Kali Age had elapsed 
i.e., in 638 A.D. Shri Udayavir Shastri has, however, pointed out that the 
stanza can be interpreted in a different way also, so as to give 3047 years 
of the Kali Age clapsed = 55 B.C. (3102 -3047 = 55B.C.). To determine 
which of the two interpretations is correct, he quotes another stanza occurring 
at the beginning of his Bhasya™ which says that hc was the Dhannadhyaksa 
in the kingdom of king Vikramarka, king of Ujjain. Shastri argues that we 
have no trace of any king Vikramürka at Ujjain in 638 A.D. Obviously this 
is a reference to Vikramarka of Vikrama Saivat of 57 B.C. If now Hari 
belongs to the first century B.C., Prabha. will have to be carlicr—how much, 
it cannot be said. 


Concluding Remarks :- The treatment of the subject is not claimed to 
be exhaustive. “he topic is vast and so is the evidence voluminous. I have 
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just presented, as objectively as I could, salient points in the evidence and 
arguments pertaining to the prc-Christian date for San. (specifically 509 -477 
B.C.) and the post - Christian date for Šan., ranging from 550 or 600 A.D. 
to 750 A.D. The tradition is to hold with some kind of vehemence the first 
theory, while the modern scholars favour the second. Unless and until the 
pivotal dates in ancient Indian history such as the dates of Candra. Maurya., 
ASoka and Buddha and Mahā., as per the traditionists, cannot be proved 
with more conclusive evidence than has bcen adduced so far, San. will continue 
to be assigned to some date from 600 A.D. to 750 A.D. At least works 
like Br. $. V. of Cit, Pr. $. V. of Anandajüàna and San. Vil. of Vakpati 
Bhatta must come to light. 


The root of all this controversy seems to lie in the tendency of the 
early Western scholars, whom the Native scholars also follow. What, at one 
time, was considered to be just an cmotional and nationalistic outlook on 
the part of the traditionists, now scems to have some kernel of truth. It 
has been shown and is being shown with increasing force that in the early 
stages of the study of Indian history, the Western scholars were actuated 
by a strong desire to bring down the antiquity of India’s past and consequently, 
their approach was morc religion-oriented than academically oriented. Thus, 
these scholars had becn taught that the whole creation was started in about 
4004 B.C. 75 and hence could not accept that Indian history extends far 
beyond that limit. Max Müller, writing to his wife, says that his writing and 
translation of the Veda is going to have great ünpact on the future of India. 
Veda is the root of the Hindu religion and to show how that root is perverted 
is the only way of destroying thcir ancient religion (1866). In 1868, he writes 
to the Duke of Argoil, the then Indian minister, to the effect that *'this 
is the time for Christianity to Step in. If it does not, whose fault will it 
be ?'76 Lastly, when the identity of Sandra. and Candra. Maurya was advanced 
by Jones and was objected to by M. Troyer, he says, “We shall see that 
the evidence in favour of the identity of Candra. (of course) and Sandra. 
is such as to admit of no reasonable doubt."?" Whenever there is a variety 
of dates, their tendency is to accept lowest i. e., the latest date possible. 
There may be variations in the computation of time as per the Puranas, 
but how injustice has been done to old dynastics (1118 years for 29 kings) 
has been indicated already. As said by a very great Indologist of India, the 
new theories e.g., identity of Sandra. with Gupta Candra. may not have solved 
all the problems of India's past history, but new problems started by these 
theories are also not solved by the old presumptions. New rescarch is challenging 
the old theories like the word ‘Arya’ meaning a race?? and the Aryan Invasion 
theories and people have said that in saying that Arya denoted a race, Max 
Müller was motivated politically rather than academically.?? It is high time, 
therefore, that the leading historians sit together and try an objective reappraisal 
of ancient Indian history. Till then, the present state of indecision and controversy 
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will continue. 


Abbreviations (arranged in English Alphabetical order) 


l. 


la. 


2. 


2a. 


3. 
re 


Abhi. San. = Abhinava Sankara 
Albe. = Alberuni 

Alex. = Alexander 

Améu. = Arm$uvarman 


Ananda. = Anandajiana Anandagiri 
ASoka M. = ASoka Maurya 


4. Bhartr. = Dhartrhari 


. Bha. = Bhaskara 

. Dr. $. V. = Brhat Sankara Vijaya 

. BSBh. = Brahma Sūtra Dhàsya 

. Candra. = Candragupta 

. Cit. = Citsukhăcārya 

. Dvà. = Dvàrakà; 

. Dharma. = Dharmakirti 

. Gauda. = Gaudapada 

. G.R.M. = Guru Ratna Malikd 

. Gov. = Govindamuni 

. Mari. = llarisvàmi 

. Jina. = Jinasena 

. Jina V. = Jina Vijaya 

. K. Aśoka = Kāśmīra ASoka 

. Kàüci. Mutt = Kafici Kamakoti Mutt 
. Kuma. = Kumarila Bhatta 

. Maha. = Mahavira 

. Mbh. = Mahābhārata 

. Megas. = Megasthenes 

. Nagi. = Nagarjuna 

. Patañ. = Patafjali 

. Pali. = Palibothra 

. Prabha. = Prabhákara / Prabhácandra 
. Pr.$ V. = Pracina Sankara Vijaya 
2e. PSM. = Punya Sloka Manjari 

. Raj. = Rajatarangini (of Kalhana) 
. San. = Sankardcarya 

. San. Vil. = Sankarendra Vilasa 
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32a. Sali. $. = Salivahana Saka 

33. Santa. = Santaraksita 

34. Sra. = Srngeri 

35. $V. = Sankara Vijaya 

36. Samanta. = Samantabhadra 

37. San. Can. = Sanskrit Candrikà 

38. Sanksepa Sari. = Sanksepa Saritaka 
39. San. San. Jaya = Sanksepa Sunkara Jaya 
40. Sandra. = Sandrakottus 

40a. Sarva. = Sarvajiiatman 

41. Sure. = Suresvara 

41a. Varáha. = Varüha-Mihira 

42. Vasu. = Vasubandhu 

43. Vàcas. = Vacaspati 

44. Vakya. = Vakyapadiya 

45. Vidya. = Vidyinanda 

46. Vyà. = Vyāsācala 

47. Yudhi. Saka = Yudhisthira Saka 
48. fa. fir. = reran 

49. waa. d. = waftrarcdrar 
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viii) SARTRE 
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in my thesis and approved by a reputed University like the University of Poona, 
presided over by eminent Indologists is both malicious and far from truth (Vide 
his footnote on p. 103). I have nowhere upheld the said date nor the evidence 
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by those who uphold the 6" century B.C. as the date of San., which also has 
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CONCEPT OF CONJUGALITY IN THE MAHABHARATA * 


SUKUMARI BILATTACIIARJI 
I 


The Mahabharata was composed between the fourth century B.C. and 
the fourth century A.D., and obviously the socicty did not remain static through 
all these centuries. Social cthos, values, norms and relevant concepts changed 
during this period, this is the reason why we find mutually contradictory 
concepts in the epic. The core of the Mahábhárata was completed some 
time in the Kushan age; the cthical interpolations, tales illustrating the so-called 
eternal verities were added soon alter. But the lengthy Bhargava interpolation 
continued over at least three centuries. It is here that the earlier ethos and 
valucs were radically altered. It actually was a prolonged process of evolution 
in the society which threw up its antecedent ideological and sociological 
corollaries. Seen as a proccss, the contradictions can be understood as marking 
different stages of the evolution. 


Marriage had notionally become obligatory even during the Vedic age; 
maids were there, but they were presumably not held in high respect. Soon 
after, marriage, at lcast for the woman, became compulsory; some men could 
and did remain bachelors, as mendicants and hermits, but quite early the 
spinster became a rare specimen. For the woman all rituals from her birth 
on were without ;nantras, only at marriage she began to figure as a social 
unit and mantras were chanted on her behalf at the wedding ceremony, 
and thereafter at various junctures until childbirth. Later DhannaSdstras lay 
down that the desirable age for the bride was eight, nine or ten, the best 
being cight.' But the core section of the Mahābhārata presents brides who 
are young girls at post-puberty age. So these girls brought to the marriage 
not only a devcloped body but also a mind formed to some extent. In the 
marital relation, then, the mind also remains a significant factor. But *' marriage 
has always been a very different thing for man and woman... A man is socially 
a complete individual; he is regarded first of all as a producer whose existence 
is justificd by the work he docs for the group ... man does not make his 
appcal directly to woman herself; it is the men's group that allow each of 
its members to find self-fufilment as husband and father.'^ Ancient India 
did not look upon woman as a complete individual. One of the most frequent 


* This is the text of the fourth lecture of the Shrimati Nabadurga Banerjee Endowment 
Lecture Series delivered at the Asiatic Society of Bombay on 12 April, 1994. 
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remarks about the woman - starting from the Vedas through the Mahdbhdrata 
down to the Purdnas -- is “na stri svátantryamarhati ", the woman is unworthy 
of independence. In her dependence she lost her identity of a social unit. 
“After all if we're going to enter a marriage system that’s still legally designed 
for a person and a half... then wc have to be convinced that we're not 
whole persons on our own.’ For the woman this concept of marriage is 
often impinged on her through her experience of marital life as a social 
contract. '*...marrying and finding out that it is how women are treated there; 
marrying and finding out that it is not yet an equal partnership. "'* 


The Mahabharata inhcrited the social ethos and the concept regarding 
the various aspects of marriage from the Vedic and Dharmasastra texts; most 
of the latter belong to the same pcriod as the epic. The core epic story 
was inherited by the bards and rhapsodcs; the later accretion is of the Bhargava 
matter which accounts for over two-thirds of the present bulk of the epic; 
this section sought to formulate a very different ethos which it preached 
either directly or illustrated through suitable anecdotes. Hence the discrepancy 
between the core section and the Bhargava scction, we find two different 
scis of valucs are preached or sought to be inculcated through anecdotes 
in the two sections. 


Texts concerning the attitude to women in general are, to say the least, 
ambivalent. ‘Women arc evil like leeches, they suck (man’s) blood.'5 ‘ The 
woman is known ever dependent, she is inferior to man, without (the sacraments 
ol) fire and water, and is untruc.'Ó ‘A wile was to be selected from a respectable 
family." We have numerous texts telling us that was expected of the wife. 
The Visnu Purápa says ‘The duties of wives: The practice of the same 
code of religious conduct as their husbands, worship of the parents-in-law, 
the preceptor, the gods and guests: she should be engaged in cleaning, not 
given to too much charity, carefully kecping the secrets of the family coffers, 
engaged in the well-being of the family... Not visiting others’ houses... in 
childhood, youth and old age being under the father, husband and sons 
(respectively). When the husband dics she lives like a mendicant or ascends 
his funeral pyre."5 Yajityavalkya says that ‘women should be worshipped 
with jewellery and gannents by the husband, brothers, father, kinsmen, 
parents-in-law, brothers-in-law and relatives.’ Manu also emphasizes the merits 
of honouring the woman.'? This worship, however, has little to do with a 
reverential or even respectful attitude, it is merely giving of mundane gilts. 
This is borne out by Manu's dictum — ‘The wile, son, servant, disciple, 
and brother, when they are guilty should be beaten with a rope or cane. ''' 
This clearly bears out the position of the wife in society, and we shall later 
scc that this notion is embedded is communal memory. She is subordinate 
to her husband, for “marriage incites man to a capricious imperialism: the 
temptation to dominate is the most truly universal, the most irresistible one 
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there is, to surrender the ... wife to her husband is to promote tyranny 
in the world. ''!? 


There is a code for the wile's conduct in most Dharma$astras. ‘She 
should be inclined to oblige her husband, never use harsh words, efficient, 
devoted and sweet-spoken.’'? ‘Wives should obey the husband's words, this 
is the highest duty for the wifc.’'* Innumerable texts in the epics, Dharmasgastras 
and Puranas emphasize the total denial of liberty to the woman at any stage 
in her lifc.'^* 


Manu says that ‘the. wife who goes against her husband out of pride 
in her own family, the king should causc her to be caten up by dogs in 
a crowded place.’' ‘The wife who docs not mind her husband because 
he is poor, sick or unlcarned, after dcath such a woman is born as a snake 
and becomes a widow repcatedly.'' 


*The husband was normally chosen by the father or the brother with 
the father's consent, the wile was to serve him all his life and should not 
transgress his orders even after his death." " ** Even if he is wayward, capricious, 
is without any merit, he is to be worshipped as a god by the devoted wife. '''9 
The Sastras forbid her to dress herself pleasantly, to enjoy music, theatre, 
etc. after the husband 's death or when he was away; texts could be multiplied 
indefinitely but the pattern remains basically the same. In conjugal life the 
wife was expected to bc abjectly devoted to the service of the husband 
and in-laws, being totally indifferent to her own comforts, needs and desires. 
Daksa in a misogynic vein says that ‘during childhood the wife is scared 
(of her husband), in youth she is indilferent and in old age she treats her 
husband like a servant"? 


But "the house or houschold is based on the wife if she obeys him, 
there is nothing like a houscholder's life if the wife is servile... Even in 
heaven anything like conjugal love is hard to find. "^? Manu has the famous 
verse, " wives are for recreation, they should be worshipped, they are the 
lights of the homes, in the house there is no dilference between the woman 
and the goddess of fortunc.***! In another text Manu says: ‘In short, the 
duty of man and wile is (a) lifelong (vow of) not going against cach other. ''?? 
But let us not forget the terms of this divine amity, although here it says 
that neither should transgress against the other, an overwhelming majority 
of texts lay down that the basic tenct of conjugal harmony rested on the 
wife obcying the husband's wishes unprotestingly; the concept of mutual 
respecting of cach other 's wishes is wholly absent in the Dharmaéastras despite 
these few contrary evidences. As Simone de Beauvoir says, "He is her 
justification: She has only to cntrust her life with her husband and he will 
give it meaning. "?* Hence one should not cat food cooked by ''the wife 
who acts against the dictates of the husband, she should be known as a 
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perverse woman. ''?* * The wife may not even perform religious duties, undertake 
vows, give gilts or do any other ritualistic pious acts without the husband's 
express permission.’ “ A wife does not attain heaven through vows, fasting 
or other pious acts; she attains heaven only by worshipping her husband. ''?$ 


By the time we reach the Epic and DhamnaSdstra age, dowry was an 
accepted institution in arranged marriages. “‘... whether labor or cash was 
needed, married women were expected to contribute it... The organization 
of production... demanded that women be contributing members of the family 
economy. "27 When her contribution came as dowry, stridhana, saudáyika 
or yaulaka, she could hardly ever exercise any control over it, although 
some Sastras stipulate against the in-laws using it. Yàjnavalkya, however, 
leaves plenty of loopholes like family necds, famine, pious undertakings, etc. 
when the bride's property could be uscd.?? So the wife possessed no property 
of her own; yet she was expected to supervise the assets and liabilities, 
the income and expenses of the family, as Draupadi was entrusted with the 
finances of the Pandavas. During the husband's absence the wile could only 
meet the routine expenditure; she could not make any financial transaction 
or give any gifts on her own. The Sastras stipulate that “‘for the giving away 
or sale of children the couple should take the decision jointly. The wife 
cannot give away or adopt children without the husband 's express consent. ''?? 
The separate mention of the wife reminds us that this dictum regarding joint 
consent was not strictly adhered to as in the cases of the sales of Sunahsepha, 
Rohitàá$va or Vessantara's children in the Jataka. The ‘fallen’ mother had 
to be fed by the son, no mother is ‘fallen’ to her son?! 


The wile's position of respect in her home depended largely on whether 
she had sons. ‘A barren woman or a mother of still-born children was vrsa/f, 
an untouchable outcaste."** The barren wile could be discarded in the eighth 
year alter marriage, a mother of still-born sons in the tenth year, in the 
eleventh a mother of girl children only.?? So the wife's primary value lay 
in her ability to produce male children. 


Society, family and the husband expected the wife to discharge her duties 
to them by working for the husband and in-laws and by producing male 
children. She was not recognized as a full citizen, she could not attend the 
sabhá or samiti , where collective decisions regarding the community were 
taken. [n ritual also mantras were not uttered during a rite where she was 
concerned.** We must remember, however, that the scriptures generally cover 
the codes of behaviour of the three upper castes and of the comparatively 
affluent section of these castes. Below, the women behaved much as they 
pleased; their life was. detennined also by the pressing economic needs. The 
upper class women, quite soon after the advent of the Vedic Aryans, were 
released from heavy outdoor productive labour. From the vanquished 
pre-Aryans, captives and slaves were brought over who perfonned the heavy 
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chores in the ficld, factory and home. By the seventh century B.C. the maritime 
trade via the Middle East to Southern Europe was resumed. A century or 
two later the iron ploughshare was used widely, tilling became easier and 
yielded inore plentiful harvests with much less labour. 


Surplus and consequently, private property was generated through 
agriculture and craftsmen’s labour. A section of privileged people arose. All 
this had an unmistakable impact on women. “Woman was dethroned by 
the advent of private property and her lot through the centuries has been 
bound up with private property. ''* 


Man's, especially the prosperous, properticd man's urge for an heir in 
a son begotten indubitably by him led to the curtailment of the woman’s 
freedom of movement. She had to submit to her husband in everything. A 
valid reason is given why women are to be honoured, if and when they 
are honoured: ** Man attains cternal heaven through sons and grandsons, this 
is the reason why wives should be served, fed and protected.’*> Thus her 
fertility assured the continuity of the linc, hence she was ‘honoured’. A 
new term of slander appeared ‘punarbhd ', ‘ she who forsakes her own husband 
in youth and, after living with others, returns to her husband is a ' punarbhü ', 
so also she is who forsakes a dead, impotent, fallen or insane husband and 
takes another’. Such a woman is also called vrsa/j ‘she who forsakes 
her own bull (i.c., husband) and ycarns for another, she verily is a vrsalf, 
not the * sidra woman'.?? Although the Afri Sarmhità says magnanimously 
that a woman is not polluted by an illicit lover,*® yet most others hold different 
views: ‘the adulterous wife is called mahis? (she-buffalo) and he who condones 
this offence is called mdahisika. “° Manu rounds this attitude olf quite neatly 
when he says : * Through adultery the wile earns calumny, becomes a vixen 
in the next life and suffers from foul diseases. *? 


Regarding the husband’s dutics towards his wile we have some texts: 
‘If a husband kills an innocent wife, he should perform the penance stipulated 
for killing a Sadra."*' This is onc of many, many instances where the woman 
is equated with the Südra. Onc text directs the husband to be loyal to his 
own wile and shun others’ wives.** ‘Nothing else shortens a man’s life as 
an attachment for another 's witc ’.** Hence conjugal loyalty is given an ulterior 
motive, self-interest. A list of sins includes forsaking one's wile.“ ‘The 
adulterous wife should be confined but fcd. 5 


Another text says, ‘the adulterous wife becomes purificd after three days. '46 
‘The wile is not separated from the husband through being ransomed or 
abandoncd.'"" ‘Parents, wife and son may not be forsaken, the king should 
punish such an offender by fining him six hundred coins.’** **The husband 
should wait a ycar for a wile who hates him, alter a year however he should 
end the relationship and should not live with her. ? ‘A wile married with 
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the proper ritual can be abandoned, if she is blameworthy, sick, is wicked 
or has been married off through deceit."% What strikes one forcefully is 
that a wife is enjoined to stick loyally, devotedly to a husband with similar 
blemishes in the bulk of the scriptures, the exceptions can be counted on 
the fingertips. 


While alter a lifelong devotion and dedicated service, the widow must 
either climb her husband's funeral pyre for co-cremation or, if she lives, 
she must deprive herself from all the good things of life and live austerely. 
‘She who climbs the husband 's pyre is honoured in heaven as a pious woman. '5! 
But ‘if the woman riscs from the burning pyre, she is purified with the 
Prajapatya atonement.’ Injunctions for the wile's self-immolation on the 
husband's funeral pyre are attended with pseudo-logical statements, “As a 
snake-catcher forcibly takes out a snake from a pit, so docs the co-cremated 
wife extract her husband from hell."? 


We wonder what happens if the woman gocs to hell, no code of conjugality 
lays down rules for the husband to co-cremate himself to rescue her from 
hell. Instead, he marries immediately and sets up a new houschold. 


Rules are, however, very different for the widower. ‘If a worthy wife 
predeceases her husband, he should cremate her together with the (prescribed) 
vessels, and then immediately alter should take another wifc.'5* Manu also 
echoes this view, *If a wife from one's own caste of the twice-born dies 
before her husband, the rightcous man should cremate her together with 
the sacrificial vescls, and marry again, light the sacrificial fire again. '5* 


The wife should not be killed. ‘If ever a man consumes his wife by 
the Agnihotra (fire), he is born as a woman, and she as a man. '56 If however, 
a respectworthy wilc dies humiliated by the husband, she is born a man 
for three successive lives and he a woman. ? 


The double standards are painfully clear to even a casual reader: for 
a widow, either instant death or a life-in-death; for a widowcr no sclf-deprivation 
or mourning even for a day, but remarriage and a new conjugal life. 


Polyandry is not strictly forbidden, it had gone out of vogue quite early; 
we hear of exceptional cases only. But polygamy was not only sanctioned, 
it was looked upon with favour. ‘A brahmana was to marry three wives, 
a Ksatriya two and a vaisya and a südra one cach. ^? But from Vedic times 
polygamy was widcly practised, it became a status symbol. So co-wives were 
a social reality; to become the chicf among the co-wives depended only 
on one's good fortune; ‘the husband is pleased neither with fame nor with 
‘tapas’ © The king married four wives legally;$? besides he had a large 
harem of para-wives (upapatnis); he could bring prostitutes to the palace, 
could enjoy women given as gills on various occasions. The priest was given 
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hundreds of women married with children, married without a child and virgins.$' 
Needless to say, there was no question of conjugality with these hundreds 
of women, they were there for short-term enjoyment, performing houschold 
chores, rendering personal services to the inmates of the houschold, after 
which some must have been sold, others became domestic charwomen and 
still others ended up in brothels. The devaddsis were the other category 
of women to whom Brahmin priests, kings, and occasionally the nobles 
(rájanyas) had access. 


I mention this to bring to your notice the fact that these practices of 
polygamy, gilts of hundreds of women (together with hundreds of cattle), 
women captured in war and as sacrificial fees, made it virtually impossible 
for these numerous unfortunate women to have any conjugal life at all. And 
their number was legion. 


Conjugality, as the texts present it, was thus for the socially recognized 
families of all castes, but the scriptures cover mainly women of the three 
upper castes, of somewhat afIluent condition. It can be surmised that they 
constituted a sizeable section of the women population of the community 
at any given point of tunc. To the fourth belonged m/eccha, the Sidra, $vapáka, 
pulkasa and other untouchables, together with the gilt-women as sacrilicial 
fees to priests, hundreds of entertainment girls for guests at any festival, 
the entourage of the bride, captive women taken at wars, women bought 
at distress sales, temple women and the inhabitants of brothels. Brothels 
and prostitution are as old as Vedic times. For an overwhelmingly large section 
of women, thus, there was no conjugal life at all. 

II 


` 


Between the time of the earliest period of the composition of the 
Mahabharata and its completion, there was a scries of forcign invasions and 
occupations. The first to arrive were the Greeks with Alexander, then the 
Scythians, Pahlavas, Sassanians, Kushans and finally towards the very latest 
accretions came the Huns. All of them came in big or small hordes, and 
alter the battle, they became part of the Indian population. They brought 
with them their own customs, social ethos and cultural valucs. The prolonged 
process of assimilation led to modification, sometimes quite radical, of existing 
values which partly explains the increasing number of Dharmasastras sometimes 
in contradiction witth cach other. Regional and temporal variations, too, account 
for some changes. But together with the earlier Vedic literature, the 
DhannaSastras offer a frame of reference for the code of conjugal behaviour 
in the Mahābhārata. It was not a uniform code, neither for the whole of 
northern India nor for all those cight or nine centurics during which the 
epic was under composition, it was a changing, moving, growing set of values 
which constitute the concept of conjugality here, for the affluent section of 
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the upper castes. 


The core epic was composed several centuries earlier before the ethical, 
and later, the socio-religious Bhargava interpolations were added. Obviously, 
therefore, there were at lcast two sets of valucs here: one that in the core 
section and the other those in the interpolated sections. These latter have 
a kind of uniformity of their own, they present a coherent sct of norms. 
But this norm is very different from the carlier one. The core was composed 
as an epic, a battle tale. It painted a picture mainly of the sixteen mahajanapadas, 
and presented predominantly urban valucs. Since its main story revolves around 
the conflict between two branches of a royal family, the actual socio-cultural 
background of this story goes beyond the mahdjanapadas of the sixth century 
B.C., presumably its roots lic in the time of the earlicst racio-cultural 
amalgamation of the pre-Aryans and Aryans of the time of the Yajurvedá 
and the carly Brāhmaņas. Women from the indigenous population were married 
to Aryans, both the aboriginal and possibly also the nomadic herdsmen. Ethos 
of the Aryan women preserved a measure of freedom of thought and action 
which is reflected in the conduct of the women of the core epic. Even in 
the interpolated section were those immortal tales and legends which had 
been transmitted through such a long period that they were embedded in 
the popular memory and could not be altered without offence to the peoples’ 
sensibility. Here also we find women behaving somewhat independently. The 
breach of this code occurred perceptibly in those tales which were presumably 
concocted for inculcating the new cthos; this section was composed for the 
express purpose of social indoctrination. 


When we compare thc conduct of the main characters of the core epic 
with the Vedic Dharmasütra framework, we notice their departure from the 
given code. When Pandu tempted providence and died of an earlier curse, 
Madri decided on co-cremation, not because it was enjoined by any Sastra 
but because she had yielded to Pandu’s request thus indirectly bringing about 
his death, and also this way she would enjoy his company in heaven. As 
the elder wife, Kunti had a right to take this decision but Madri prevailed 
upon her and paid a debt of love pleading to Kunti that her love for Pandu 
was left unsatislicd. This step is based on an emotional decision, and she 
was not a ‘Sati’ in the accepted sense of the tenn. 


Ganga and Satyavati both married on the conditions they had themselves 
laid down. We arc not given a picture of their conjugal lile but because 
Santanu had agreed not to hinder Gangàá in any of her acts, she had her 
way with cach new-born son that she drowned - except the last onc. When 
the childless Santanu protested at this cruclty, she lcft according to the cotract, 
her freedom of action was respected.® Satyavati was extremely crucl to her 
future husband, but she knew her influence on Santanu and insisted and 
prevailed upon her husband. Her conjugal life was based on a heartless pact, 
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but she stuck to her.terms. She cven insisted on ignoring the rule of primogeniture 
and had the younger son Vicitravirya crowned because the elder one was 
unsuitable. Here was a woman whose political decision differed with her 
own bargain with her husband. 


The young girl Sáradandayani was appointed by her elders to conceive 
from a Brahmin; she bore three sons to him and chose to live with him 
afterwards.“ She herself took the final decision regarding her conjugal life. 
Even the monstress Hidunbd insisted on marrying Bhima and finally married 
him, they had a long honeymoon. Alter Ghatotkaca was born, she left, instructing 
her son to help the Pandavas in every way.®* When Ulüpi, a widow of the 
Naga tribe fell in love with Arjuna, he resisted her at first but stayed with 
her for three years only.6° At Manalüra however, Arjuna fell for Citrangada, 
her father claimed thé son Arjuna would beget in Citràngadà as his own 
(putrikaputra). Then Arjuna left her alter three years.®’ In these unions of 
the Pandava brothers we arc told of the background and the result, but 
the actual conjugal life is not presented to us. These are unions brought 
about by love on cither side, reciprocated, then after the offspring arrives, 
the husbands leave their spouses. In the case of Arjuna, however, he met 
Ulüpi and Citrángada again, when he came to Manalüra with the sacrifical 
horse. At Ulüpi's initiative Babhruvahana stalled the horse, a fight ensued, 
Arjuna died but was revived through Ulüpi's ministration. This detail contains 
a proof of Ulüpi's wifcly regard for Arjuna, also her motherly pride against 
her co-wile’s son and exemplilics a noble aspect of the heroic Ksatriya wife's 
elevated sense of wifcly duty. The Naga woman vindicated her husband's 
and son's reputation. On a higher plane than the low mundane one of mere 
existential situation, she displayed her conjugal loyalty. As did the monstress 
Hidimbà who had enjoined the son to serve the Pandavas because she loved 
one of them, the son laid down his life obeying his monstcr-mother’s order. 


Technically, the case of Puru and Pramadvarà does not fall within the 
purview of conjugality, because their wedding was only a few days away 
when Pramadvarà died of snake-bite. Puru was overwhelmed with the grief. 
Learning of her death he left his mourning friends, went out and entering 
a deep forest wailed inconsolably. Later, he shared his span of life with 
the dead girl, so that she was revived and became his wile. Here was 
genuine love, deep and spontancous. Within a social code where the wife 
serves her husband in life and even sometimes creinates herself on his funeral 
pyre, where instances of the husband sacrificing anything precious for the 
wile are extremely rare, this is a rather outstanding instance of the husband 's 
conjugal love for the wilc-to-bc. 


In a minor episodc Sukra 's daughter Devayàni had to go as part of 
the bridal entourae^ to Yayali’s palace, but Sukra had forbidden Yayati to 
enjoy her. R when she saw Sarmisthd bearing sons to Yayàti, in secret 
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she tempted the king repeatedly and he begot sons in her. In this he was 
false to Sarmisthà, his legally wedded wife. When Sarmisthà found it out, 
she not only left her husband *'because he had wronged her, ''"? but cursed 
him with premature senility. And the fact that Yayáti grew old overnight 
not only substantiated her charge but her moral right also to feel offended. 
This is especially noticeable because instances of the husband's adultery in 
the epic are really too many to enumerate. This departure from the accepted 
paradigm of the wife meckly and helplessly accepting the husband 's faithlessness 
stands out as onc of the few exceptions. So there had been a code of conjugal 
conduct which upheld the wife's right to the husband's loyalty, although 
later these values were eroded almost completely. The concrete details of 
this episode have a ring of truth: it must have been part of the floating 
mythic-legendary tradition of an earlier cra preserved in folk memory. 


An anecdote which goes back to a still carlicr era, when conjugal fidelity 
and sexual promiscuity had not become incompatible, is recorded in the 
Uddalaka Svetaketu story. A Brahmin came and took away Uddàlaka's wife 
for pleasure. Svetaketu, the son was furious at this; his father said that this 
was a lime-worn practice, all women are frec to be enjoyed by others."' 
Then Svetaketu solemnly laid down the law for sexual inviolability of married 
woinen. Here we have the record of an ancicnt practice of socially accepted 
promiscuity, even among married couples. Uddalaka did not press his conjugal 
rights, because the exclusive sexual rights were unknown in those older times. 


We hear that even the saintly Arundhati suspected her husband, one 
of the seven renowned sages Vasistha.’”* This shows that connubial fidelity 
was not taken lor granted and was not regarded as sacrosanct as it later 
came to be. Anasüyàa, wile of Atri, another of the seven sages, decided to 
leave her husband and spent three hundred years meditating in great hardship. 
Finally, Siva blessed her with a famous son.^' She docs not express the 
reason of her disgust, but says, ''I shall no longer be subordinate to him 
in any way", a statement unthinkable in later times, when the husband's 
control of the, wife's movements had become absolute and unconditional. 
This defiance is a significant departure from the framework of conjugal conduct 
and loyalty which later became an absolute valuc. 


The Sakuntalà episode which Kālidāsa immortalized in his drama has 
a different moral intonation in the Mahabharata . Alter marrying Sakuntala 
secretly according to Gandharva law, king Duhsanta forgot all about her. 
When her son was six years old, she took him to the court because Duhsanta 
had promised her to crown her son as the prince-clect. Duhsanta pretended 
that she was lying, the son was not his. She argued, upbraided him for 
his selfish, deceitful and irresponsible attitude. She was about to leave the 
son and go when a supernatural voice confirmed her claim." The words 
she used in taking the king to task were harsh, scornful and full of threats 
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of divine reprisal. By any code of later conjugal conduct she flouted all 
the accepted norms. And yet, because of her uprightness, self-respect, intergrity 
and an inner sense of high rectitude, she uttered these bitter words not 
only with impunity but with superior i.e., divine approbation. The story is 
onc that glorilies this character of a woman whose son became the progenitor 
of a famous line. The story is too good to ignore, hence it is preserved, 
despite its apparent non-confomnity with the later nonns. 


The epic has only a few instances of the husband's compassion for the 
wifc. The Brahmin family, threatened by the monster Baka, was deliberating 
as to who should be sent as the victim. When the wife offered herself, 
the husband says that a wife should never be sent to death. But this compassion 
is reciprocated; she also said that she had no intention of living without 
her husband.’* Or, take the instance of Renuka resting for a while; while 
she picks up the arrows, Jamadagni, her husband playfully shoots for pleasure. 
He takes pity on her because the sun is hot and she has to run to and 
fro in the midday heat.” But the episode loses its significance when we 
remember that one day when Renuka came home late, her husband suspects 
her of infidclity and orders his son Para$urüma to kill her and Para$uràma 
does kill her." Later, however, he offered a boon to this son who had 
obcyed him when the other sons had refused; the son prayed for the mother 's 
life, and the father obliged him. We should not lose sight of the fact that 
the son could have asked for something else, and that the sage Jamadagni 's 
code of conjugality did not deter him from killing the wife. And what is 
still worse, instead of doing it himself, he exploited a son's obedience and 
thus implicated him. 


The tale of Jaratkaru is representative. The ascetic found out that unless 
he marricd and begot a son, his ancestors would be sulfering great pain. 
So he offered to marry a woman who bore his own name. When Vasuki 
olfered his sister Jaratkdru’s hand, the ascetic stipulated that he would leave 
her whenever she disturbed, disobeyed or displeased him. This happened 
when she woke him up onc evening so that he could perfonn his evening 
rite on time. He left her in a hulf telling her that she was carrying his son.” 
In this tale the sage's own self-interest viz., to rescue his ancestors from 
suffering had prompted him to scek a wife. He was old, poor and unattractive; 
yet Vàsuki's sister marricd him. But he had the upper hand, he laid down 
his own terms. When his wife woke him up, it was to save him from a 
ritual transgression; yet he put her in the wrong and left her instantly. Such 
tales are based on the assumption that the husband docs a favour to the 
wile by marrying her, although the facts are otherwise. This asumption is 
the rock-bottom of most later tales; hence there is no conjugal obligation, 
no demand on the wife’s part for a just and fair deal. 


The well-kno-vn tale of Savitri’? is a significant one. Her father failed 
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to procure a groom for her and sent her out to find one herself. When 
she returned and reported that she had sct her heart on Satyavat, the son 
of the banished blind King Dyumatsena, the sage Nárada who was present 
was deeply grieved and truly shocked, for, the prince would live for only 
one more year. Sàávitri argued. and would not be dissuaded. The nuptials 
over, she lived in bliss in the forest for a ycar. When the appointed day 
came, she had been fasting and requested to be taken along when Satyavat 
was leaving to collect faggot for fuel. He protested, saying it was too rough 
a trip for her, but she had her way. The husband's protest was prompted 
by his love for her, so was her insistence to accompany hin. The story 
is well-known - the husband's death, Sàvitri's long altercation with Yama, 
polite yet firm, intelligent and bent on achicving her end. As Yama kept 
promising her various blessings in an attempt of dissuading her from pressing 
her plea, she said that without her husband she did not care for happiness, 
even for heaven or prosperity; without her husband she did not even care 
to live on.®° The night grew dark, she followed the God of Death who was 
carrying Satyavat's life. Undaunted and steadfast, she kept up the dialogue 
until Yama made a serious slip in offering her the boon of a hundred sons, 
without a husband. So she gained her objective: Satyavat returned to life. 
This tale is cited as an example of Savitri’s ‘pativratya’, ‘wilcly devotion’, 
her sense of the ultimate duty to the husband. But this interpretation misses 
the cardinal point: what Savitri did, she did not do because the scriptures 
enjoined this as a duty of a faithful wife, but because she had chosen a 
man whom she loved; the rest followed as a corollary of the basic premise: 
her love for Satyavat, not a wile's dcvotion and duty, but lover's inner 
propulsion through a strong emotional attachment, the foundation of connubial 
bliss. 


The other world-famous anecdote is that of Nala and Damayanti.*' They 
fell in love, were married and lived happily for a time, until Nala was dared 
in a gamc of chess by an enemy. Possessed by a hostile spirit, Kali, he 
lost his all. When at last there was nothing more to stakc or lose and the 
enemy suggested that Nala stake Damayanti, the outraged Nala refused, shed 
his ornaments and left. Damayanti followed him. The dice in the shape of 
bird stole Nala's gannent, so the couple shared one dress between them. 
Night came and Nala realized that this way he would drag Damayanti to 
greater and cven greater suffering and hardship. So he decided to leave her. 
He explained the countries in the dilTerent directions to her and told her 
to seek security and comfort. She replied — ''How can I leave you who 
have lost your kingdom, your wealth, even your clothes, you are plagued 
by hunger and fatiguc; how shall go leaving you in this loncsome forest 
2°82 These words throb with love, they are not prompted by a sense of 
duty, but by the compassion one fecls for a dearly beloved spouse. However 
inspired more by the desire to spare her from pain, he does desert her 
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while she is sleeping. On the way he keeps turning towards her again and 
again, dedicating her to the gods, in deeply moving words. On waking up, 
she grieves not so much for herself as for the halpless Nala. This is the 
spontaneous reciprocity of true conjugal love. Neither is haunted so much 
by a sense of dereliction of duty as by the thought of the loving spouse 's 
sulfering. 


After a long series of mishaps and after enduring various kinds of distressful 
experiences she finally reaches her parents. Nala, disfigured, in abject penury 
and wholly friendless takes up a job in a royal kitchen where every night 
he sings a verse of doleful and forlorn yearning. Through a series of feelers 
which Damayanti sent out to find Nala, eventually they meet and are united. 
At her parents' place Damayanti, a mature woman, a mother of teen-age 
children plainly tells her mother that if her mother wants her to live, she 
has to arrange a groom-sclection ceremony to which Nala is sure to come, 
no matter where and how he lives. The utter poignancy of the yearning 
betrays the depth of her love. At their reunion, both were unwashed, 
undecorated, both languished for cach other, but they just embraced each 
other and talked the whole night through. Here is love at its deepest, most 
romantic and most authentic, without being trammelled by any sense of duty 
or obligation. It is the finest tale of romantic conjugal love in Mahabharata 
and one of the world's best. 


How cheap and shallow sound the words of the Vaidarbha princess 
Lopümudrà to her husband when she says that he can only approach her 
on a bed similar to the one she slept on at her father's ! Even when the 
young Sukanya, married to detrepit Cyavana was approached by the A$vins 
and replied saying ‘I cannot accept anyone except the one to whom my 
father gave me away’®, there is no proof that the words are impelled by 
any emotion. This is the conventional norm of conjugal duty. She is rattling 
olf the conventional Dharmaáastra fonnula for the dutiful wile. 


Regarding children we have secn that sale, adoption and gift of children 
required the consent of both the parents.** Yet SunahSepha and Rohita$va 
were sold, and Vessantara’s children given away, withoul even consulting 
the mothers. King Somaka who suffered from intense anxiety and apprehension 
because he had just one son, was advised by his priest to offer the infant 
in a sacrifice, so that when the hundred queens smelt the sacrifical smoke 
they would conceive and the king would have a hundred sons. This the 
king did without the mother’s consent.5 


Even among the gods thc attitudes to conjugal obligations were those 
current among men. Defeated by Nahusa, Indra hid under water. His wife 
Sachi whom Nahusa wished to enjoy, secretly came to Indra for advice. 
Indra told her how Nahusa could offend the sage Agastya and be cursed.*é 
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Here Indra is pained at Sachi's predicament, feels real sympathy for her 
and wiscly devises a method whereby she is freed from Nahusa’s clutches. 
But in conjugal life Indra is far from faithful, actually his frequent unfaithfulness 
to Saci is a recurring theme, although Saci is ever faithful to him. 


Coming to the two major characters of the epic - Gandhari and Draupadi 
— we find two characters who do not conform to the Dharmaéástra edicts, at least, 
not in the core epic. Gandhari’s tying her eyes so as to deprive herself 
from the pleasure of seeing can be an act of the 'pativratá', it can also 
be a gesture against the fate which gave her a blind husband. In her impetuosity 
to get a hundred sons she broke open the large egg; this act was in reaction 
to the birth of Yudhisthira, who, according to the law of primogeniture, would 
be king after Dhrtarastra. So she was of a passionate nature which she generally 
managed to keep under control We have no record of her accusing her 
husband because he was blind, but she frequently went against her husband 
and requested him finnly not to support their evil son Duryodhana. She 
had an innate sense of justice and righteousness and could not support 
Duryodhana whom her own brother Sakuni led astray. She criticized her 
son and also her husband. Krsna says, ‘Even in front of me, in the open 
court you have repeatedly spoken words of wisdom and justice for the welfare 
of both the belligerent sides.'" Here she plainly went against the numerous 
Dharmasástra instructions regarding how a wife should never contradict her 
husband, but whether his acts are fair or foul, she must follow him abjectly. 
Hence she had flouted this rule consciously, openly in the court in front 
of witnesses. Clearly, this core epic story belonged to a hoary past when 
women were regarded as human beings with independent moral identity. Yet, 
that Gandhàri was a righteous person according to the epic author is borne 
out by the fact that her curses to Krsna came true. So she was more pious 
than her husband, hence there was an inherent strife in their conjugal life. 
We may surmise that since she spoke out openly in thc court, she did so 
also when the couple were by themselves. Thus the rule of not talking back 
to the husband, which was part of the ideal wife's code was not observed 
by this righteous woman whose picty was underscored throughout the epic. 
When as a mother she had a hard time, she was continually being torn 
apart by her maternal feeling and her sense of justice — a dilemma which 
was not felt keenly by her husband. Hence there was an impenctrable wall 
between the couple; conjugality could not strike deep roots. They came close 
to each other only through the unmitigated adversity, loss and sorrow at 
the end of the war. Only then this unbearable agony brought them close 
to each other. 


The heroine of the epic is Draupadi. We mcet her lirst at her wedding 
when, after Arjuna had pierced the target at the groom - selection ceremony, 
she advanced gently and bashlully, with the white floral garland in her hand 
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and a sweet smile on her lips. She had liked the ksatriya hero who had 
eamed her through this difficult test. Coming home with the Pandavas she 
discovered that she was to be a wife to all five brothers. The maiden 's 
dream of conjugal bliss was rudely shattered. Later it was decided that she 
was to be wile to each brother for a year. It was a pretty difficult predicament, 
but we hear that she passed the test with flying colours. She was faithful 
to all of them, served and attended them, was in charge of their treasury, 
their familial and social obligations, and she discharged all these duties well. 


Yet she did not abide by the rules laid down by the Dharmasütras. She 
argucd with her husbands, reproached them for dereliction of duty as ksatriya 
warriors. Even with Yudhisthira, the son of Dharma himself she argued on 
questions of piety, ethics and religion. She blamed Yudhisthira squarely for 
all their misfortunes and said with bitter mockery, “I bow to Dhatr and 
Vidhàtr who fashioned this illusion in you, this propensity for perversely 
disregarding the codes of our fathers and grandfathers. "5? All this goes against 
the teachings of the Dharmaéàstras. In the last book of the epic when the 
Pandava brothers, together with Draupadi were on their way to heaven, and 
Draupadi was the first to drop down, Yudhisthira said that this was so because 
even though she was a wile to all five brothers, she was partial to Arjuna. 
We, however, find that at times of crises, whether when she was too fatigued 
to walk or in danger in the palace of the Viráta king where the lascivious 
Kicaka made humiliating proposals to her, or even when she simply coveted 
to possess a particularly fragrant heavenly flower, it was always to Bhima 
that she turned for help, succour and redress. But undoubtedly she had a 
very secret yearning for Arjuna's company, the husband she welcomed first, 
the one to whom she mistakenly thought she would belong exclusively, but 
whose company she was deprived of most, Arjuna it was who got sent for 
procuring divine weapons, Arjuna again married Ulüpi and Chitrangadá. When 
Arjuna was lcaving to procure weapons it meant a long absence, the love-lorn 
Draupadi bade him farewell and added, “Let none be born to the ksatriya 
line like us.''5* We can fathom the depth of her languishing love for the 
philanderer. When at Krsna’s advice Arjuna eloped with Subhadra, it came 
as a bitter blow to Draupadi's conjugal expectations. When Arjuna came 
to her, she said somewhat sarcastically, '" Go, there, O Kunti's son, where 
the Satvata princess (i.e., Subhadrà) is.’’; ‘even though a weight is tied well 
before, it slackens (after a timc) '."? These are words of the lover who expects 
her first love to retain a special soft corner for her, but to her bitter chagrin 
discovers that Arjuna is but a philanderer. All the Pandavas had other wives, 
but Draupadi only had the husbands thrust upon her. Yet she was eminently 
fair to them and scrupulously dutiful, Kunti had blessed her eloquently : 
" As Indrani is to Indra, as Svāhā is to Agni, Rohini to Soma, Damayanti 
to Nala, Bhadrá to VaiSravana, Arundhati to Vasistha, as Laksini is to Narayana, 
be thou to thy husbands. "?' This catalogue includes divine couples as well 
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as human lovers: Rohini, one of Soma's twenty-seven wives was especially 
favoured by her husband, Damayanti’s attachment to Nala was legendary, 
of the seven sages Arundhati was so faithful to Vasistha that Svāhā who 
assumed the shapes of the other six wives in order to enjoy Agni's embraces, 
could not impersonate Arundhati. Thus Draupadi was blessed with a specially 
close loving relationship with her husbands. In a sense the boon bore fruit: 
all the brothers were aware that in Draupadi they had a rare jewcl of womanhood, 
all respected her and loved her in their own ways. She had looked upon 
Bhima as the protector, Yudhisthira as the preceptor and the upholder of 
the higher valucs of life, Arjuna as the lover par excellence. Yet except 
Bhina her other two husbands betrayed her faith in them. The two youngest 
brothers have too insignificant a role to deserve special mention. Arjuna betrayed 
her claim to his special romantic love. 


And Yudhisthira, the symbol of righteousness and justice betrayed her 
human dignity. In the game of chess he staked her as a pawn and lost. 
First, as onc of the five brothers Yudhisthira overstepped his rights on Draupadi. 
We hear that ‘a wile should not be bought or sold.'?? This losing a wife 
in a game is worse; she is clearly regarded as a chattel owned by the husband 
who could do what he wished with her. When Pratikdmin came to fetch 
her to the court, she could hardly believe his words. She asked him *' Prátikamin, 
how can you say this? What prince would ever pawn his wile as a stake? 
The poor king is intoxicated with chess, there's no other harm in him."*? 
Foolishly she asks him if the King lost her before or alter losing himself 
at the game. ‘Go, find this out and then take me there.’** Yet it was not 
altogether a foolish query, for, it contains a tacit acknowledgement of a 
husband's right to stake his wife, in conformity with the scriptures. Towards 
the period of the very last accretions of the epic belongs Kālidāsa who states 
about Sakuntalà whom her husband refuses to accept as his wile, “She is 
your wife, take her or abandon her : the husband's power over his wife 
is absolute. '?? Draupadi felt outraged at having to accept this position of 
a mere chattel, especially where the honour of conjugality was crushed underfoot 
without effcciive protest from any quarter. And yet this was Draupadi to 
whom the hostile Karna paid an unstinted compliment when he said to 
Duryodhana, “It is impossible to alienate Draupadi from the Pandavas by 
their enemies (now). She had accepted them when they were at their lowest; 
(but) now they shine. ''?6 


This was the ultimate public humiliation of the wife of live husbands, 
where their ignominy and passivity about rescuing her honour and social 
prestige had touched its lowest point — and Draupadi could never forgive 
her husbands for this. A spirited girl, she writhed with mortification and 
when she complained to her friend Krsna, she was full of gall: ** O Madhusüdana, 
with my husbands alive, with the Vrsnis and Pàncálas all living, they wished 
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to enjoy me as their thaid-servant! I cry shame to the sons of Pandu, mighty 
heroes in the battle-field, these looked on me, their renowned and virtuous 
wife being humiliated.''?" She continues the rigmarole and is cloquent about 
the basic worthlessness of the Pandavas, laying the blame for their adversities, 
penury and humiliation at their door. ‘There should be a time for forbearance 
and a time for protest’, she says.°* She could never get over this shocking 
experience, which, to her utter dismay, failed to evoke a proper conjugal 
response in her husbands, this woman did suffer the male chauvinistic attitude 
of treating her as not only wholly subservient to the husbands, but of being 
treated as an object of utility, possessed body and soul by their husbands 
who were her lawful owners. What is significant in this episode is not this 
attitude which was ubiquitously present all over the world down the ages 
until only the other day, but what rivets our attention is her vocal protest 
-alengthy speechof complaints, reproaches, jibes and an expression of'moralshock 
at the inherent injustice. This is against the teachings of the scriptures, this 
is an expression of woman's identity as a social and moral being who has 
an inalienable right to conjugal justice. 


Ill 


The Bhargava interpolation, however, presents a totally different Draupadi. 
In the Forest Book, Satyabhàmà approaches Draupadi, apparently for a friendly 
chat, but actually for lessons in the duties of a devoted life. Satyabhama 
had two specific questions for Draupadi; one ‘do you use some drugs, spells 
or charms for keeping your husbands loyal to you?’ When Draupadi 
categorically denied taking recourse to such low means, then Satya asked 
her how else did she manage to keep them loyal and satislicd. The harangue 
that followed is a classic in itself; it is a practical epitome of a catalogue 
of models of conduct in perfect agreement with the scriptural dictates that 
we have followed so far.” Draupadi says, “ Drugs deprive husbands of spiritual 
virility; only low, selfish people use them, I never do. Instead, I serve them, 
together with thcir other wives, to the best of my ability. I act as the keeper 
of my husband's heart, without pride and scared of thcir temper and bitter 
words, their ill-being, cruel glances, bad postures (while they sit), their 
wandering, walking, adverse gestures, etc. - I watch carefully and act accordingly. 
I never even glance at others, be they men, supermen, rich or fair. I eat 
and sleep after my husbands, never sit down until they are back. Then I 
rise to grect them, offer them seats, water, swcet words. I save thcir harvests 
carefully. All day long I work tirelessly, never laugh except at jokes, never 
cast my cyes at the door. I never laugh too much. I desire nothing without 
my husbands. During their absence I neglect my dress and oranaments. Guests 
I serve dutifully. Each of my husbands has a hundred wcll-dressed maid- 
servants. I take care of all of them, and I carefully look alter Pandava treasury. 
I serve my husbands as if they were angry snakes. I never exceed them 
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in food, dress or ornaments, never speak ill of my mothcr-in-law, being 
ever subservient to her; my husbands are attached to me because I serve 
their elders. I feed numerous guests and Brahmins everyday.” 


“In return I get children, bedsteads, rich and wondrous seats, clothes, 
garlands, perfumes, heaven and unparallelled famc.''!99 This is a key passage 
in our discussion of the epic concept of conjugality. The physical tendance 
that she rendered to her husbands has been the natural practice everywhere 
all through the ages. But there are certain elements in Draupadi's specch 
which should be examined carefully. She tended the husbands together with 
the other wives. Possibly she did so, but would Draupadi we knew cite it 
as a virtuc, she whose hurt pride prompted her to send Arjuna to his newly 
wedded wife, Subhadrà? Then, her remark that she looked upon her husbands 
as angry snakes; what kind of conjugality does it signify? The very beginning 
of her speech mentions her giving up of her pride, the rest of the passage 
signifies her signing away her sclí-respect and human dignity. She claims 
that she never exceeded her husbands in anything; this is more like a 
maid-servant’s than a wilc's status, she says that she never casts a glance 
at the door, this virtually turns her into a prisoner at the beck and call 
of her warders, the husbands. Finally, to convince Satyabhama that all this 
service was not one-sided, she cites a list of bencfits she derives from it: 
children, bedstcads, rich and wondrous seats, clothes, garlands, perfumes, 
heaven and fame. All except heaven and fame are entirely mundane; and 
clothes, garlands, perfumes, seats and beds smack of very cheap return for 
the total self-abnegation involved in the services she gave them. What kind 
of conjugal rclation does it signify ? 


But the crucial question is : do we know this Draupadi? The strong, 
self-respecting personality who complained to her male (friend Krsna, now 
says that she never casts her eyes to the door! The proud lover and wile 
who slyly chastised Arjuna because he had married Subhadrà now says that 
she not only serves her husbands but their other wives, and the five hundred 
maid-servants as well. Draupadi we know never showed any craving for comforts 
and luxuries which could be bought with money; but once - only once - 
did she wish to possess a flower with a divine ffagrance. The refined sensitive 
nature of this fine lady is turned into a crass materialist ’s in this passage. 


This dialogue sets the tunc for many of the interpolated passages on 
conjugality. Marriage became the be-all and end-all of life for women. We 
have lecit behind the Vrddhakumdaris, the Jaratkumáris, the spinsters of the 
Vedic age. Now to the old lady, sage Kunigarga’s daughter who had spent 
all her life in pious meditation and was about to die and go to heaven; 
à divine messenger came and barred her way, saying that no unwed virgin 
may enter heaven. So she bargained with Gàlava's son who agreed to marry 
her in return for half her spiritual merits. For that one night she regained 
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her youth, married, consummated the marriage, and thc next morning she 
went to heaven.'?' The whole episode is slightly ludicrous, because marriage 
is here reduced to a mere formality, a gate-pass to heaven, with no possibility 
of a conjugal life after the nuptials. There is an element of irony in the 
inherent uncleanliness of a woman, per se; the connubial contact with a 
man alone makes her heavenworthy. Is not conjugality itsclf dragged down 
to a ritual purification and nothing more? 


Since the Rámopákhyüna forms part of our epic'??, we should touch 
upon this longish summary of the other epic. The story is well-known, we 
shall dwell only on a short passage where after the epic battle was won, 
Rama ordered Sita to be brought to the court, even before she could wash 
and dress. She was to come on foot to the public court where the monkey 
chiefs and monster courtiers were present. Sita had been abducted forcibly. 
Ravana had tempted her frequently with the position of his chief queen, 
at a time when there was no prospect of her ever being rcunited with Rama. 
She stoutly resisted all his overtures with the knowledge that soon the monsters 
would kill and eat her. Yet she remained firm in her rcsolution to repulse 
Ravana 's advances. And how docs her husband who had never been tempted 
during this period reward her for her steadfastness? At the first sight of 
her he said, “Go, Vaidehi, you are free; I have done what I had to do. 
With me as your husband why should you languish and grow old in the 
monster's palace? How can a man like me, who can discriminate between 
picty and impiety hold even for a moment a woman whom another had 
abducted ? Whether you bear a good or evil character, O Princess of Mithila, 
I cannot enjoy you, (for) you are ‘like the sacrifical butter licked by a dog.’ 


Several points in this passage demand our attention. Sità was to be discarded, 
because she came under the power of another man. Whether she yielded 
willingly or not does not enter into the consideration, although this same 
Mahabharata says, “a wife thus is not sinful, the man is.""'® and this is 
about adultery, which Sité had not committed. He, Rama, who could discriminate 
between piety and impiety at least — so he claimed - could not take back 
a woman who had been abducted. Some scriptures say, as we have seen 
earlicr that cven a woman who had committed adultery was to be regarded 
as pure aller a month. Rama, the Iksváku prince could not allow his wife 
to grow old in a monster’s palace hence had he fought and won, not for 
Sitá's sake, nor for the resumption of the interrupted conjugal life. It is 
quite immaterial whether Sita was pure or not, the mere physical contact 
imposed on her by an unfortunate accident was enough to doom her. So, 
in the conjugal life, the body figures pre-eminently, while the soul, mind, 
alfection, emotional bond are all subordinated to it. The Mahābhārata catalogues 
the benclits onc derives from the wife : ‘ Your religion is based on the woman, 
only the enjoyment of sexual pleasure, service, cooking - lct these be under 
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them; (and) the generation of children, and their rearing. Look, because of 
women you have a pleasant way of life’.'°* Here too, the list comprises 
the mundane, utilitarian functions of a conjugal life. Only Varahamihira in 
his Brhatsamhitd (around the sixth century A.D. i.e., just alter the final redaction 
of the Mahàbhárata seems to be aware that women can be good and worthy 
of respect,'°* he says: ‘Those who find fault with women are themselves 
evil. Male ego subdues women, ... even Manu said that they excel men in 
merits, they bring forth children or how would men be there? What kind 
of pleasure is it which comes from calumniating them?... Because of their 
piety women enter fire, embracing the dead (husbands). ' This praise of women 
indirectly sceks to rectify the unfair treatment meted out to them in real 
conjugal life. Their sacrifices are obligatory, but they go complctcly unrecognized 
and unrewardcd. 


IV 


We have seen that the conduct and bearing of the Mahabharata women 
in their marricd life and of those in the immortal legends embedded in popular 
memory was very different from what the earlier, contemporary and even 
later scriptures prescribed for them, while the women in the Bhargava 
interpolation and in the illustrative anecdotes there, conform to the scriptural 
prescriptions. Society was not static, so this change can be explained by 
“Ahe changing roles of husbands, wives, and other kin and of the relationships 
between them, their changing attitudes towards cach other, and effects of 
family attitudes and roles, first on the culture of familics and the fate of 
its individual members, and ultimately on the society, economy and the state. '''96 


But behind the changed roles was a long history of presumably a period 
of matriarchy whose traces lingered in folk memory. Polyandry was regionally 
practised where the woman was shared, yet because she was needed by 
all her husbands, she enjoyed a kind of signilicance within the domain of 
conjugality. A faint echo of this may be detected in Draupadi's conjugal 
behaviour with her spouses. As long as the woman was cqually engaged 
in outdoor productive labour, she demanded and received a status of equality 
with her partner. But in India the scene changed when the subjugated pre-Aryans 
were mobilized [or tilling, cattle-rearing and heavy domestic chores. With 
this part of productive labour devolving on the slaves and servants, the wife 
was “relieved” of much heavy work. She did not work side by side or 
along with her husband, but her domain was now pushcd indoors. Equality 
of a partner in productive labour no longer obtained; mutual dependence 
gave way to the wife's dependence on the husband. She became a financial 
liability; the older practice of bride-price was replaced by bridegroom price. 
The later Puranas bitterly condemn parents for "selling" of sons, which 
was the basis of dowry i.e., bridegroom price. This itself, was an active 
factor in changing the contour of the conjugal relationship. The groom became 
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an expensive commodity; naturally the bride and her family were reduced 
to an inferior position: She became a ward who depended on the husband 
for loaf.'" Now in the new social set-up the wife received shock in her 
marital state; “‘events that are most radicalizing for women... marrying and 
finding out that it is how women are treated there; marrying and finding 
out that it is not yet an equal parnership. 9? Once she submitted to it, 
she was doomed to remain a second class citizen. 


In the now changed roles the assigned area of labour for the husband 
and wife changed: he produced food, provided shelter and security, while 
she produced children, reared them, prepared food and generally supervised 
the smooth running of the household. Draupadi in the core epic did all this 
and was also Pandavas’ treasurer i.e., a measure of independence and a 
role of significant responsibility was still assigned to her. But gradually family 
finances were fully controlled by the husband; during his absence she could 
make the necessary expenditure but could not, on her own initiative, give 
or lend anything. This seriously affected the conjugal relationship; her judgement 
was not trusted, nor was her impulse to give or lend respected. She remained 
financially subservient to her husband. 


Inside the house she looked after the children, clders, co-wives and 
dependants. Hers was thus a role of constant alert activity which involved 
much care and much self-sacrifice. Draupadi's words to Satyabhàmà bear 
this out, '' Conventions of care which are associated with idealized images 
of feminine goodness or female self-sacrifice. ”'% Her sclí-sacrilice was taken 
for granted; verse after insipid verse makes a virtuc of this social and familial 
necessity, story alter loaded story repeats this self-sacrilice in dilTerent contexts. 
But if one of the conjugal partners is expected to make all the sacrifices, 
and the other accepts it as his due, and as a matter of course, then this 
is bound to affect the nuances of conjugality between them. The husband 
demands and receives, the wife serves, forgoes and unconsciously suffers 
from a sense of forced martyrdom, unless she reccived adequate loving response 
which could not always be guaranteed. When Atri's wife, the saintly Anasüyü 
leaves her husband or when Vasistha's wife Arundhati refuses to stay with 
her husband, clearly they had grounds for their decisions, and society still 
allowed this degree of conjugal freedom. 


Behind her sphere of activity being pushed indoors, there was another 
factor: the wealthy section of the society determined to bequcath their wealth 
on the truly begotten son. How could they ensure it except by making sure 
that all access to unrelated males was denied to her. Her honour, prestige 
and position in family and society depended solely on her ability to produce 
male children. Madhavi, the pretty daughter of king Yayati was lent to Galava 
who had approached the king for the instructor's lees, and to whom the 
king pleaded depleted coffers, but instead of moncy he lent him his daughter. 
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Her Gálava lent to four kings in turn, to each of whom she bore a son, 
Gálava reccived the rental and collected the necessary funds. When her father 
sought to give her in marriage she declined. She had paid the coarser price 
of conjugality without enjoying any of its bliss: the whole thing became utterly 
loathsome to her and she took to a life of meditation. Within marriage also, 
female productivity had such a premium affixed to it that undoubtedly it 
turned some wives against it. Especially, when the husband could abandon 
the wife for not producing male children. All blessings to the newly-wed 
bride were for motherhood of sons. Fecundity which basically was the animal 
part of the wife's conjugality was inflated out of all proportions, so that 
we hear of Sagara's sixty thousand sons, Dhrtarástra 's hundred sons, Daksa’s 
fifty daughters, et a/ . No doubt these figures are inflated, but the conjugal 
expectations are not. Before this role-model of the wifc-mothcr-housekceper 
was assigned to her, woman's liberty to remain a spinster had already been 
withdrawn (as the episode of Kunigarga's daughter illustrates); marriage had 
become compulsory only for the woman, which in itsclf was a sign of her 
social demotion. She had to marry and had to produce children, preferably 
male children. She fell trom a body-mind combine to a mere physical existence. 
“This allegory of the Fall was the most common medieval interpretation. 
One of its consequences was that the figure of woman in medicval literature 
could carry an allegorical signification of ‘flesh’ in thc broad sense of the 
term employed here (as carnal knowledge or desirc).""''° In the Mahabharata 
the nymph Pañcacūdā, a woman is made to say that women derive greater 
pleasure from sex than men. This, of course, is not confined to wedded 
sex. 


Actually what gave the husband an upper hand in the conjugal life of 
a couple was that the control of the wife's sexuality was entirely handed 
over to her husband. She had no say in the matter. She could act somewhat 
perverscly up to a point as when the sage Agastya's bride, the princess 
Lopáümundrà stipulated that she would yield hersclf to him only on a bed 
similar to the onc she slept on in her father's palace. But beyond that she 
had absolutely no say in the matter. The old bachelor Bhisma on his death-bed 
warns Yudhisthira that woman was the most vicious creature on earth, she 
had a serpent, a sharp razor and poison combined in her person. To some 
extent it reflects the male attitude to woman. Conjugality could hardly flourish 
if the wile is regarded as a venomous creature. As a person predominantly 
symbolizing the body, the wife became an object of social sneer and 
condescension, yct ambivalently also an object to desire. We remember Kama 's 
obsene gesture (in the Kaurava court) to signify his desire for Draupadi. 
The husband, too, desired her but took no cognizance of reciprocity or its 
absence in his partner. This reduces conjugality, at least on vital part of 
it, to the low bestial level. This expression of power over the wife's sexuality 
is indicated in many of the epic anecdotes where unwilling partners are coerced 
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or raped. Since the wife lost control over the family economy and became 
dependent on the husband for subsistence, her protests, if and when they 
came, went unhceded. 


What began as a contract, temporary or permanent, gradually turned 
into an indissoluble bond without however, gathering the charm that should 
attend it. Slowly but surely it became a socially acknowledged institution 
with very inequitable terms for the partners. ... "the shill from ‘contract’ 
to ‘institution’ in the definition of marriage and conccption of sexual 
difference... effectively inculcated the double standard of adultery against 
principles of individual right and formal equality. ''''' An institution can shed 
the emotive resonances and be entirely guided by norms for the parties involved. 
The bride whose parents paid the groom-price was scnt into an unequal 
partnership; her obligations were stipulated and her expectations, too, were 
confined to socially acknowledged limits. Draupadi of the Bhargava interpolations 
reiterates these paltry expectations. In one of the world's closest and most 
vital relationships the wife merely expects garlands, scats, jewellery, perfume, 
bedstcads, sustenance, etc. Marriage had already been reduced to such tawdry 
expectations of the wife in lieu of lifelong service and the prospect of 
co-cremation alter the husband's death.''? The husband, however, is under 
no obligation to mourn for the dead wife, the scriptures prescribe immediate 
remarriage. The institution of marriage had at some point become ossified 
and stayed so over the millennia. How did this become possible ? The institution 
had become an instrument of the state. All the wife's activities were controlled 
not only by the husband but ultimately by the state which empowered, legitimized 
and gave longevity to the institution through the husband. In the final analysis 
the husband's control of the wife's sexuality and conjugal conduct, her 
obligations and the furtherance of the husband 's interests through her existence 
symbolized the indirect control of conjugality by the power principles. ** The 
state gradually became a sort of moral husband through the development 
of forms of protective legislation.” ...."Licit sex is not merely defined as 
that between married... couples, but between people within acceptable age 
brackets, of acceptable ‘races’ and doing only acceptable things. ''!' When 
marital life is institutionalized, the institution is run by a power-group which 
deputizes a person, invests him with power to run the institution smoothly. 
In conjugality this deputy is the husband who functions together with his 
family. As an ancient Vedic text says, 'the bridc is given to the family", 
so it is not enough for bride to please her husband, she has to please and 
live in amity with her in-laws. The husband has no comparable obligations 
to his in-laws. 


Ambika and Ambàlikà were forced to conceive from a man at whose 
looks they felt revulsion but still they could not escape the ordeal, because 
they were forced to oblige their mother-in-law. Hence also we hear in the 
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prescriptive sermon which Draupadi of the interpolated portion gives to 
Satyabhàmià; the wife's role is total self-abnegation, service to the uttermost, 
not only to the husbands but to their other wives and to their five hundred 
maid-servants. She should forgo her own desires and pleasures and live only 
for the husband's comfort, pleasure and well-being. Nothing in the scriptures 
punishes a man for being libidinous or for overstepping the boundaries of 
the marital contract; but although scurrilous remarks about feminine sexuality 
are strewn all over the epic, yet society, the husband and his family expected 
strict adherence to monogamy in the woman. There was no provision, 
acknowledged by the ruling power-group in the society for the woman indulging 
her desire outside the bond of marriage. If and when such an aberration 
happened, the woman was to be punished in a cruel and horrendous manner. 


This double standard vitiated the private area betwcen the husband and 
wife; it icit the man absolutely free to satisfy his libido within and outside 
wedlock and kept the woman a prisoner in her own home. The earlier parts 
of the epic, however, knew, preserved and tolerated a more human code 
of conjugal conduct. When Brhaspati's wife Tara was abducted (presumably 
with her consent) by Soma and bore the son Budha to the latter, Brhaspati 
insisted that Tard return to him with the son. We remember Menclaus accepting 
and living again with Helen after she had been abducted by Paris. Brhaspati's 
humane action was treasured in popular memory, but Rima could not bring 
himself to accept the innocent Sité. The Raémdyana vanaras have human values 
and Sugriva lived with Tard even after she had lived long with Valin. These 
remain isolated episodes not to be applied to real life. Both Arundhati and 
Anasüyà icit their husbands at their free will, but when they returned their 
husbands received them back without a murmur. In a living, dynamic conjugal 
relation, there has to be this kind of resilience, the realistic desideratum 
which placcs love and allegiance above temporary lapscs, mishaps or 
transgressions, especially where even after the body has been “tainted”, 
there is the inner vitality in both the partners to acknowledge it for what 
it is, and not inflate it beyond all proporations. A healthy conjugal life regards 
the mind as the surer basis of conjugality. Once the mind is devalued in 
conjugal life, the wife's remissness — voluntary or accidental — are judged 
by the socicty, ‘the moral husband’. It finds her guilty and punishes her. 
Gone is the free and frank friendship, the equality of the spouses, the charms 
of love, and the voluntary services and sacrilices by both partners. The poetry 
and music of such a life are not compatible with suspicion, wardership of 
the husband and a strict one-sided code of conduct. The sole benefit of 
the virtual imprisonment of the wife is the guarantec of a truly legitimate 
heir. But the price-in terms of the forfeited conjugal bliss appears to be 
disproportionately heavy. 


I submit that at one time vitality and dynamism did characterize conjugal 
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relations. lt was remembered and treasured in anecdotes strewn here and 
there in the epic, but as society took over the control over female sexuality 
(but never the male) and deputized the husband and in-laws to dominate 
the wile and deprive her of sexual freedom, in order that they could be 
absolutely sure of the paternity of the heir to whom the nouveau riche 
determined to bequeath their wealth — it was then that the female partner 
in conjugal life became an inert, passive sexual prisoncr, although there was 
almost no curb to the man's promiscuity. It is not for nothing that this epic 
alone records the illegitimate births of most of its heroes or lincage-progenitors. 
The vitality of the early ethos demonstrates that this did not lead to any 
real harm or cvil. It was only when conjugal relationship became a dead 
institution that real evil could corrode it. Unless both the partners are truly 
in love like Nala and Damayanti, Savitri and Satyavat, conjugality becomes 
a mere ossified code of conduct; it can reject more than it can accept. As 
soon as the cmotive basis, the passional overtones arc lost to conjugality, 
and these arc subsumed under institutional laws, it dies as a dynamic relation. 
There is a radical difference between a loving Sità, Savitri and Damayanti 
and the later concept of the ‘pativraté’. One can bc a ‘pativrata’ without 
ever loving her husband, just as a husband can be a morally perfect and 
dutiful husband without ever feeling any emotion for the wife. When love, 
alfection, compassion and sympathy are there, duties and obligations to the 
partner follow naturally as concomitants, but when thesc are placed on a 
pedestal, the bottom-board of conjugality is knocked out. What remains is 
a dry framework of conjugal prescriptions based on duties and obligations; 
love, the foundation of the bond becomes optional. There were exceptions 
in every period, but they were exceptions based on personal choice and 
inclinations; the scriptures did not prescribe them. Social pressures were 
congealing a living relationship slowly but surely into a soulless institution; 
the later Smrtis only expedited the process. 
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SOME MORE RESTORATIONS OF PRAKRIT VERSES 
IN 
WORKS ON SANSKRIT POETICS 


H. C. BHAYANI 


Dr. V. M. Kulkarni's Prakrit Verses in Works on Sanskrit Poetics (-PV), 
through his years of untiring and perceptive scholarly work, has rescued from 
-obscurity and consequent oblivion a large mass of excellent Prakrit lyrics, 
thereby heightening further the lofty position of the latter in the history of 
our classical literature. The tricky task of restoring highly corrupt verses needs 
patient labour of many hands, and Kulkarni has spared no pains in secking 
for his highly successful results, co-operation and help from several scholars 
of Prakrit, including the present writer. The present attempt aims at restoring 
some of the recalcitrant verses that have defied so far efforts to make out 
a satisfactory, meaningful text. Besides, a few points in Kulkarni 's restorations 
and interpretations are touched upon to improve them a little, hopefully. 
The references are to the page number and the serial number in PV, and 
to the page number of the Mysore edition of the Śrngāra-prakāśa ( = SP). 
In the case of the restorations, the original corrupt text with a brief indication 
of the context in SP, the restored text (-Re.) and the Sanskrit Chaya in 
parenthesis are given in that order. Some restorations are partial and in the 
case of a few the meaning and the underlying idea are not quite clear to 
me. But as first steps these may be useful. 


(a) Prakrit Verses fully restored 
1. SP, 618. PV I, p. 93 (no.239). 


sm sire qr (TAT) TA — 
fries staged aafesrd smqd a te sme | 
ay offs ames Roan Frnt d 
Re. Agn ad- da-afan-Asrasia-esTeH_ | 
fearefoan-R-ansa-BHe (7) drai srt di 
(Frquiüfer aga an-A- AIAI- | 
wede-a-Frare-atat (7) BA quu a) 
Compare $P, p. 629, last verse (=PV I, p.108, no. 316); II, p. 


369 comment on the same, wherein the prospective bride is thrilled and 
perspires on hearing the name (gotta = gotra) of the groom in the wedding 
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songs sung on the occasion. 


2. ŚP, p.803. PV I, p. 170 (no.646). 


Re. 


Re. 


(qmmarprr) Bee — 

freA oaia R | 

Rafs rare gA ator gang di 

für - Prag nope se smg- 5 - urfirqoi | 
Ra- ga ANA at Ur qex di 
(a-a FA-N- P-TA, | 
faam pA AA om a ga 11) 


. ŚP, p.806. PV I, p. 173 (no.666). 


(AAR: ) web mum — 

rra rsenpaposoanieforat | 

TaN ares Aaa Marat = N 

w faare-Frapmr- area -pr- spore -3831- fefoai | 
WISIN aS A-AA Hart = II 

(Tard arre- Raen- ga- g-a- aA, | 
TOM: AS PARAN: FTE: $3 II) 


. SP, p.897. PV I, p.202 (no.848); II, pp.86,440. 


(aga) mm a — 


agaga AR | 
RS moufdqsTedeu Il 


. smm-3hqur-qed ur wm Am s m | 


w& Wr sm 3x gode fa qa- II 
(sag 34 mu oxfeer qp ammi: 
an a 7 eA sara ag deu quíaee d) 
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See Kulkarni's translation and discussion on II, p.440. Possibly we 
can interpret ammanu - arcana - puvvarh as ‘where had previously given 


send-off’. 


The Nāyikā used to wait under the same mango-tree expecting 


her lover. Or alternatively, we can read Sammuha-arhcana, etc. Upasaya means 
‘a secluded, concealed place. ' 


5. 


Re. 


ŚP, p.904. PV I, p. 211 (No. 895). 
aaa) zr a — 

TERA IACAATA AFAR d 

mA we frafeieqoscrowtanfrat A di 
we Fe frg qui wed mob Assy mE | 
ws fra- fex hj wefedp m 3H 11 
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(qur RR af we RA ond FR HIM TIT | 
an fra-fert quem wenn aia: Sem 11) 
Jaráo (Sk. Jārāt ) goes with the second line: ‘from the lover’ 
i.e., from the place where she had enjoyment with the lover. 


6. SP, p. 950. PV I, p. 217 (no. 932). 
qmm mw — 
AoE Hoof MAÈ quod | 
diaeza aaah amb gi 

Re. d woe zx pin wt qai für satiny | 

qued char m-a umor OT di 
(Chr wr df Ome 3 Wen vua fü BAIA STAT | 
Grek RAAT: RA AA eumd uum od) 

7. SP, p. 952. PV I, p. 220 (no. 953); II, pp. 94, 953-954. 


qmm mm 
ifs aeRO TSR OME | 
gaga iria Agai wr | 
Re. Wy A ng-a; qur-qRope-fraour-qe-dté | 
qa g-a A Foy FIA T II 
(aT sfr g-m (mq-urem) UTA - epe- ri-q- | 
goai gi-ri frad cf FA FA di 
8. SP, p. 958. PV I, p.222 (no. 960); Add. p.6; II, pp. 95, 455. 
(Grier) set mm — 
vont Ai a set AASIN | 
PRS BSAONGHSTA MASH ZA II 
Re. Gift Aaga- aR- ANSA- PEAN | 
Presrs-aemy Fe A AA FA di 
Gm ae fagdea-wramfrs-fFrrq- Sane | 
frexe-sRUmm RA AÀ cw. fa: dU) 
9. SP, p. 960. PV I, p. 223 (no. 964); II pp.95, 456. 
(qq) vd wmrudisí m - 
APSO MAROTTA ASAMSoH | 
qampi KAAR tt 
Re. m A femmratan-crayears-Ramiesas | 
qez-ampi gÀ gor Krsna d 
(arate AA- AAR- ANARA, | 
qag a: peaa d) 
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10. $P. p.990. PV I, p.230 (no. 1006). 
ag (A Wa) varequfaig mb ma - 
Woglofaatoaaifürost AA o div TL... 1 
aeons Fst Moowtaat et Wax arit WW 
Re. ave fast aad a-i Tw (fa qe same) | 
aen--FSt a AA qu vp Was ase I 
(AR wa Tate sr-frgnmerar em (A cep ARTA) | 
Whamg-qrqe. Wr afer: cb aq MAN sree: N) 
The metre is Skandhaka. 


11. SP, p. 121. PVI, p. 45 (no. 15); App. I, p.5 (no.7). 
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The gaps in the restored text can be filled so as to read the 


first two lines as under: 

as qp afe] a fa cfe] aeg 
"Up Rig 7 sig A USS HEWES | 

(aq: 4 qi 4 of: a aft afer. adeft 
wT HEA: d AG: d Test Td Wai |) 


(b) Prakrit Verses partially restored 
1. SP, p.563. PV I, p.86 (no.211). 


(TA mm) sper (AREA fu) mw — 
Hee webs HOH R | 
FA MTS aa fases |i 

Re. smiWg Aye HUE (7) . 94g HE (7) Fee | 
ait sensi (7) a-i- RET |i 
(Arata dem waa... we was: Fe: | 
aà.. a-ra- aa- 1) 


The metre scems to be Skandhaka. The first half is metrically defective. 


2. SP, p. 626. PV I, p. 103 (no.290). 
writer yar (efter RD) mp — 
qiam Rane | 
sanigi d ea wf quies It 

Re. & H (7) m-am- fig- frafost- qres- mató | 

ag- gii d PRA a wf geri di 
(«t AT (7) wud-adifem- a- faec- Fafrri-aene-dten | 
qe emp sé d fefe. ga wf ora o) 


For vānnaiya compare tuppalia (variants tuppaia, tuppavia). 


Gatha 
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Kosa 529. Varna is probably the same as varnaghrta (GK 22, 289, 520, 
529). For other similarly formed denominative past passive participles, see 
Bhayani, Some Aspects of Desya Prakrit, 1992, pp. 77-78. 


3. SP, p. 631. PV I, p. 111 (no. 329). 
airg eur (ease qme) mp — 
w HAH Fao --- MR IFA | 
Aaa Aaaa wm di 

Re. sw aai ud vL. wp (7) wemfestmoó (7) 8 | 

wl afta (7) füsr-ufü me xsr-füsmor qmd di 
(Aq aaa FAR: A... Aa- (7) TA | 
wr ud (7) fa-afea wa rdg WT od) 


. SP, p.803. PV I, p. 170 (no. 649). 


> 


The editor notes that the name of the variety of anurága intended 
to be illustrated by the following example is lost. 
Aes Roonaan... | 
MARATE HENAN Wer || 
Re. nhe Pratt für | g-as- | 
amést-qre-"e-qost TN (7) BWe-cITPH II 
(Rteafa Prager afta... ger as- | 
es TeH-TS- Fors. PW-A 1) 
5. SP, p. 807. PV I, p. 174 (no 668). 
(Prawrqmm) sear gar — 
FT H UT qt A I qo ser mf | 
HAAS APH TAPIA 7i 
Re. WO H Wo up, A g wr KAT MEA | 
ca a a deer gad a: gn aaa 4 anfefgau 
qfüfeq-mue4 .. (7) TERRA RA II) 


Desinámamálà (I. 130) gives bahula as one of the meanings of 
upparhka. 


6. SP, p. 815. PV I, p. 177 (no. 694); II, p. 419. 


Greer) St mm — 
(37) dmg mua «egg wot fori fa | 
yraa Afra fü afer agate tt 

Re. Wh qui aad spay zag wen fra fü | 
qued-4mam (7) füfknam fra e-ga i 
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(RH qu Gai mgE Tad A: qup (7) afa | 
Grec-aarat (7) Ra safer fanfü- sem. 1) 


To construe properly we require nüjjarhto i.e., dr$yamánah for niarhto 
vi. Punarutta is of course synonymous with ‘puno’ i.e., punah. 


7. SP, p. 872. PV I p. 195, (no. 802). 
IAM ([Wq] RMA- ANA: HGNRTREL) FMT — 


sre as suit RaRa oaae | 
fare aooo onko iN RA || 


Re. 38 wr Ra aehta-fegsm-aa Remi À (7) | 
m Raa- A A I 
(amr ur À ad-an- A 3 (7) | 
au uA- A-a, sift ada 1) 


8. ŚP, p. 896. PV I, p. 201 (no. 844). 


RNANA RATEZE || 
Re. "ha-dftca-sraar-fafafessr-exre-faorfa. (7) mR | 
soured var AN (7) AA-AIM UTERE Il 
(mara-aforea-38i- fafüfeq-enge... TAT | 
aaa ate: crar wá-eker Ted. dp) 
9. SP, p. 898, PV I, p. 203 (no. 855). 


(agape) mur at — 
wg niami a RA RA | 
AIA o Amoma 1 
Re. wg mfmai wr aa (7) Sor N RA (7) FA | 
WT WO Awa A Wa a- dU 
(ufa wem 3 ae Wa Wed AT STAM Amm i) 


The idea is : As the Vánira - nikufja provided convenient place for 
the lovers’ tryst whenever they arranged to meet, the Nayikd, making a 
satya-kriyá, says that through the power of that truth may the bower 
( Vànira-nikufija) be protected from cutting. Compare “* Jaha icché taha ramiar" 
in the following (no. 869). 


10. ŚP, p. 902. PV I, p. 209 (no. 880); II, pp. 88, 445-446. 
veg wa — 
artersqegex aee | 
WoW Fas dao ow Hee di 
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Re. srüerswer (7) qge-qadd 3 (7) - fora | 
mA erar TI refer Her diet di 
Carole «ge-mam ... PT | 
HH HERI Tara A-A BAT mem II) 
The first line possibly contained a long compound qualifying ghana - 
durdina which afforded the Nāyikā the same scope to meet her lover during 
the daytime as did the nights of a dark half of the month otherwise. 


11. $P, p.952. PV I, p.220 (no. 950); II, pp.94, 454. 


qen mu 
Tafona queda 
TRA MRO | 
Re. wg f aefte-dafrar (7) fare qatar | 
am-ger ararea-Aoed SÉ Wea di 
(ufa af aaa- ... frau g-a: | 
AeA- Gard amaf- Hale Bea: II) 
‘Even though the same types of messages are repeatedly being sent to 


the lover through the messenger, ney, are felt to be more joy- giving than 
even the happiness of the actual union.’ 


12. $P, p. 971. PV I, p. 924 (no. 973). 
[xr srpmTdARm (TREPR-3RERPRgeeur (aa) mm =] Swann 
qup — 


PEIES daigai | 
eii usd a oes Iu 


13. SP, p. 990. PV I, p. 231, (no.1011). 
(Rama) wmm armen mm 
AMO RARAN N o d od 
MER d mem RR faodb di j 

Re. adana (7) Ream- | 
WREN UT WE WEY R-R RA II 
(au Pfsrer-arfai- qui | 
a-p * Wats waa: qq-me eB: i 


14. ŚP, p.991. PV I, p. 231 (no. 1015). 
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esf treat om — 
Wire o ferret gecene ea] 
gogolo Rmo wasmi«gesTeso A | 
qmi «gdocsgonfestsosmftsieforoil | 
qfi m Raon meam |i 
Re. dlararma-qaifer stat aA 

nes word cw ami age- PH oF (7) | 
q AM qgaesend Ram ait d mrfomfl 
wee wr fae me-Ram A weder |i 
(Rima ad 3mm: amp- m- R: 
.. RAA cd AA AMTAA-7WS...| 
AA AA AB-AcHRA gaurq ATA: ci fay 
Fat AT Raa me-a ACA Ud II) 

15. SP, p.995. PVI, p. 102 (no. 1029). 


(arandar) qur a — 
aR Rioga NAAA W3RISH | 
agadon ofa wg qam BA It 

Re. ok RA fr mat a Porn fa fuae ware | 
SEH... HARE sg Tae A RANA di 
(Gar ga: sift va: ares: sift Perf wem. | 
apa... afro (7) ewd pA- AAT: ETAT Il) 
The metre is Skandhaka. 


16. SP, p. 995. PV I, p. 234 (no. 1030). 
RAAT es WT mm — 
harenam fararouwurfrareufaofsosdt | 
a amog ao noada Ag | 

Re. db wr swsm-qunb oum Aara - Aag - ff | 
aAa (7) agfa bog-aRaeek-Prnpeerd il 
(aa: @ exam ufa fraanr-fadiu-efem | 
... Feagil-avend-afteaed- FITHISTIR, |) 


The metre is Skandhaka.' 


(c) A few points in Kulkarni's restorations and 
interpretations touched upon to improve them 


1. SP, p. 229. PV I, p. 48 (no.29); II, pp.8, 322. 


To bring out the contrast clearly we can translate : 
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"Who possibly, O friend, even if dead, would not revive when touched 
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by Krsna's foot? That, Arista, however, died instead (with that very touch 
- i.e., with Krsna's kick). He was a bull indeed!" 


2. $P, p. 618. PV I p.92 (no. 235); II, pp.34, 358. 


The purport is that even though the girl has not yet reached puberty 
(duddhagandhiyamuhi), and so has not developed breasts, her other limbs 
have already become sexually quite attractive. Hence the propriety of the 
reading dhuddhukkanyairh. 


3. SP, p. 618. PV I, p. 93 (no. 237); II, pp.35, 359. 


Vasumelae is to be corrected as parhsumelae (= Sk. Parhsumelake). This 
was, it seems, a custom forming a part of the wedding ceremony. 


In Jinaratna’s Lilavati-séra ? (1285 A.C.), in the description of various 
marriage ceremonies and festivities there is mentioned (I. 150; Index, p. 
405) a vidhi called dhülibhakta. We have no idea of its precise form and 
function. In the wedding ceremony traditionally prevalent in some Vaisya 
castes of Gujarat there is a custom in which the bride and bridegroom playfully 
take out a fistful of cowries sub-merged in a water vessel and each one 
of them has to guess whether the number of the cowries picked up and 
concealed in the closed fist of the other is odd or even. The playful ceremony 
is performed immediately after the panigrahana is over. The ladies on the 
bride's side participate as spectators and sing traditional songs related to 
the ceremony. The ceremony affords to the newly-weds a thrilling opportunity 
to touch each other's hand under water. 


4. SP, p. 618. PV I, p. 93 (no.240); II, p. 359. 


The idea is that the high breasts debar the lotus from the view of the 
mukha-candra, because the lotus, blooming under the sunrays only would 
close and cease to display its beauty under the impact of the ' moon '-rays. 


5. SP, p. 626. PV I, p.103 (no.291); II, pp. 39, 365. 


The village héadman's daughter has gone to the forest near the village 
precincts to fetch KirhSuka buds (to celebrate the Holi festival). All the boys 
of the village too, resorting to some excuse, followed her, rendering the 
village almost desolate. 


Compare with this the Gàthà no. 893 (PV I, p. 201). 
6. $P, p. 634. PV I, p.117 (no.358); II, p. 374. 


Alternatively, bahuvallabha can be interpreted as ‘the favourite of many 
(youths).' Each boy is taking turn to push the swing to please the girl riding 
thereon. Hence the chagrin and vexation of the other girls waiting for their 
turn to swing. 
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7. ŚP, p.645. PV. I, p.137 (no.459); II, pp. 53, 387-388. 
SP, p.843. PV I, p.193 (no.790); II, pp. 81, 430. 


In the second occurrence of the Gàthà, we have the reading vaisihde 
(i.e., vrti-sikhayá) in the place of tattiáe (vrtikayá). This gives a better sense 
and also is more preferable to the Sarasvatikanthábharana reading Kkhanotthiae 
in the place of Jamghia tattide, as it signifies moving the swing up to the 
top or the highest point of the enclosure which makes it long for the girl 
to sight the boy on the other side. 


8. SP, p. 800. PV I, p. 168 (no. 631); II, pp.69, 411. 


The $P text has vane , but Gàthà Saptasati has mane. Mane is noted 
in the Siddhahema (8.2.206) in the sense of vimarsa (equivalent to manye, 
while vane is said (SH 8.2.206) to convey niscaya, vikalpa, sathbhavand and 
anukampáà. The last sense perhaps suits well the context of the verse: ‘the 
poor lover to be sympathized'. 


9. $P, p. 805. PV I, p. 172 (no. 666); II, pp. 71, 414. 


Instead of wi düsihii or vidüsihii, it would be better to restore as bhojo 
a tüsihii ‘and the village headman also will be pleased.’ 


10. SP, p. 816. PV I, p. 178 (no. 698); II, pp. 74, 419. 


We should read bhuggid for huggid. Pk. bhugga = Sk. bhrsta. It is an 
analogically formed past passive participle. As bhajjai-bhagga, so bhujjai - 
bhugga, etc. 


11. SP, p. 854. PV I, p. 194 (no. 793); II, p. 431. 


Khàuggaliáim versus Khattuggalidim. The latter reading expresses pointedly 
the contrast between ‘sweetness’ (of food enjoyments)turning ‘sour’ (as in 
a belch subsequent to the undigested sweet food), and is more concrete 
oghuo in the MS. may be perhaps taken to support offuo . 


12. SP, p. 878. PV I, p. 196 (no. 807); Corrections, p. 129; If, pp. 
82, 433. 


The second line can be better rendered as 'do not lose your senses 
(gahilihasi) , being seized by a prying desire to see her nude.' 


13. SP, p. 896. PV I, p. 201 (no. 843); II, p. 439. 


The first word can be possibly restored as katthai = (kutracit). With 
this gathá can be compared the gāthā PV I, no. 291 (p.103) = SP, p. 626. 


14. SP, p. 898. PV I, p. 203 (no.852); II, pp. 86, 440-441. 


Instead of panassamánam we can have püra-nümarharmh i.e., pūra - 
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ácchádyamánam as a better restoration. 
15. SP, p.900. PV I, p. 206 (no. 869). 
I would rather translate the gàrhà as follows : 


‘I had love-sports to my heart's content. (Fortunately) you have not been 
so far cut and used for making sacrificial posts. O you arboreal recess on 
the bank of the Tapi, (I hope) I will be even cremated with (i.e., by using) 
your stumps.' Long live the Kudunga ! 


The sense can be figured out as follows: 


So far the trees of the grove had fortunately escaped being cut off for 
using their trunks to prepare sacrificial posts. The grove had afforded so 
many opportunities to the Nàyikà for clandestine meetings and enjoyment 
with her lovers, that she blesses it: 'May it be spared and remain intact 
till she dies'. She wishes to be burnt then on the pyre prepared from the 
woods of this grove. 


16. $P, p. 906. PV I, p. 213 (no.905); II, pp.90, 448. 


It would be better to read ‘ viappium' (= vikalpayitum) instead of viarpium. 
(- vijalpitum). Translation : 


*You great simpleton ! You are covering with your upper garment your 
lip split by the wintry gale, but you will be distressed by your brother-in-law's 
wife who will suspect something else.’ 


17. SP, p. 935. PV I, p. 215 (no. 921). 

To preserve the metre the second line is to be emended as - 
wate a-afe ae dust Fe Up wf | 

18. SP, p. 937. PV I, p.216 (nos. 925 -926). 


For an improved restoration of the PaiSaci passage, see H.C. Bhayani, 
Vasudevahindi Madhyamakhanda (1987), Introduction, p. 75. 


19. SP, p.969. PV I, p.224 (no. 972); II, pp. 96, 457. 


We can restore the last word in the first line as valamtie? ‘returning’, 
which is to be construed with Cittalehàe in the second line. 


20. SP, p. 987. PV I, p.228 (no.994); II, pp. 97-98 (footnote), p. 460. 
The new emendation suggested, viz. 


Juai- janammi pahuttanarh nivvadiam’ violates the metre, because the fifth 
Caturmátra (janammi) is Jagana, which is forbidden in that place. I am doubtful 
about an alternative emendation viz. Juai -janammi pahavattanam nivvahian, 
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because pahavattanarh meaning "prahvattvam' is almost unknown in Prakrit. 
21. SP, p. 994. PV II, pp. 464 - 465 (no. 1028). 
An alternative restoration of the first line is suggested as follows : 


Re. d fast deg mul wq wm uni oT eg fost | 4 
(W v4 ahd AM: dud ur god d aeaa fur |) 


22. SP, p. 269. PV I, p. 55 (no.67); App. I, pp. 10-11, 
(no. 18). The third pada is to be read as: 
Rea sip udi | 
(fram sme HAAPT) 

23. SP, p. 1074. PV I, p. 284 (no. 1319); II, p. 495. 


The restored text can be improved by reading 
wm -RA fp mam. 
This would give us a Jagana as the second Caturmátra and pi would 
provide desirable emphasis. 
24. Sarasvatikanthabharana, p. 442; PV I, p. 364 (no. 123); App. II, 
p.39. 
A note on the fourth line in the restored text: 


fans so waz on-a 


Nimanwhana = Sk. nimraksana, i.e., avatárana. Nimamchana khapparau 
means ' A potsherd smeared with soot waved around the head of a dear 
or respected person at the time of offering a ceremonial welcome or on 
auspicious occasions. 


Compare the following subhàásita from the subhasiya - pajja - sarhgaho 
no. 37 included in the Gahdrayana - kosa, , L.D. Series, no. 52. 


div fra fi Eis Prot fray six | 
foem fa dear fi g aT 4 Aga ATE di 


The sugarcane is praised saying that one can sacrifice for it all the three 
worlds because it does not give up its sweetness under most distressing 
conditions. 


Compare the Hindi words nivachavara, nevachávari. 
25. Vàgbhata's KavyanuSdsana; PV 1, p.529 (no. 4); II, p. 611. 


I had pointed that the text of this verse as available in the 
Prabandha-cintámani was better. It is as follows: 


Wb sus pe-e ragau-menfu A-RA | 
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foq TI-Fa priod wu wu | 

I had also observed that the word varhía and chatta here are 
Slista. But the word Küda-varado was obscure and that led M.V. Patwardhan 


to speculate about the interpretation. Kulkarni has observed about the latter's 
attempt, ‘one is left rather unconvinced. But no better explanation is in sight.’ 


Now all speculation is laid at rest and uncertainty is removed, if we 
emend varado as barudo. PSM has recorded baruda in the sense of a 
mat-weaver. It also gives varumta in the sense of a kind of artisan and 
varuda in the sense of an untouchable caste. Actually varuda is given by 
Hemacandra in the Deśinīāmamālā (11.84) as gloss for the word garicha which 
as correctly interpreted by Bechardas Doshi ( DesT-Sabda-Sarhgraha, 1974), 
means a craftsman making bamboo baskets, etc. Guj. gamcho is current in 
the same meaning, and Guj. várhisa - phodo ‘bamboo-splitter’ is its synonym. 
In Hemacandra’s illustrative verse also given under DN II 84 the garhbcha 
is referred to as splitting bamboo. Marathi has buruda ‘bamboo worker’. 


Hence in the verse from the Prabandha-cintamani (and from Vagbhata’s 
KavyanuSasana) King Jayasirha Siddharaja is described through Vydjokti as 
a crafty *bamboo-splitter' or mat-weaver (kūda - baruda) who having split 
varia (1. bamboo 2. dynasty) has manufactured (made) ek-chattra. 
(1. umbrella. 2. Single imperial royal canopy). Compare Kálidása's ‘ekdtapatram 
Jagatah prabhutvain'. Hemachandra is also similarly praised through a Vyájokti 
verse wherein he is described as a gopdla. 


qg À M-A: was VEA | 
RAA- ANA TAT di 
This is one more of a host of instances of how much the scribal error 


can prove misleading. It also stresses the important role of Modern Indian 
Lagnauges in understanding and interpreting Prakrit texts. 


Notes and References 


1. Note : As pointed out by Dr. Bhayani the metre of the verse is Skandhaka. 


The first half of the above verse, as restored by him, however, falls short 
of four mdtrds at its end. Now, the letter co at the end of the first half and 
hà at the beginning of the second half of the above verse, as printed in the Mysore 
edition, when read continuously give us the form cof, ablative singular of coha 
(Sk. ksobha). As the example is given to illustrate 'ksobhah ', one of the 24 kinds 
of mana, this reading cohd (Sk. ksobhdt) eminently suits the context. We should 
have no hesitation therefore to add the word cohd at the end of the first half 
of the verse and thus fully restore the verse. VMK 


2. Edited by H. C. Bhayani, L. D. Series No. 96, 1983. 


3. This emendation is strongly supported by the printed reading in the Mysore edition 
as the letters of the two readings nearly agree and also by the context. The only 
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difficulty is that the first half of the verse remains hanging in the absence of a 
verb to go with Usd, the Karté. Dr. Bhayani and myself found a way out by 
reading mannai for manammi in the printed text. VMK 

. Dr. Bhayani's reading ‘tam cia ' is fully supported by the printed text (Mysore 
edn., p. 994, last but one line). The presence of the word java (ydvat) in the 
first half of the verse, however, leads one to expect the reading fāva (tavat), 
its correlative. The line becomes metrically all right, if we read khangei (khangayati) 
for khandai. The meaning of the line, however, remains somewhat obscure. 


THE SAILENDRAS OF JAVA 
LOKESII CHANDRA 


The creation of a framework based on a misinterpretation of the Ligor 
stcle has led to a weltering plethora of theorisation that has persisted in 
spite of a clarification by Coedés in 1934. The subsequent inierpretation 
of the inscriptions of the Sailendras and their contemporaries has been 
conditioned by this misunderstanding leading to a confusion of historical realities. 


In his article on the kingdom of Srivijaya, Coedés (1918) incidentally 
pointed out the mention of the Sailendra dynasty on face B of the Ligor 
Inscription. Next year itself, Vogel and Krom created a theory on its basis. 
“This theory consists in considering the Sumatran kings of Srivijaya to have 
belonged from the beginning of their history to this dynasty of Sailendra 
and in admitting the equation Sailendra = the king of Srivijaya’’ as noted 
by Coedés himself (1934:61). Krom deduced a ‘Sumatran period in the history 
of Java’. Stutterheim discovered the name of Sañjaya in the Kedu Inscription 
beginning the list of sovereigns of the Javanese dynasty of Mataram. Stutterheim 
proposed a Javanese period in Sumatra. Both these constructs have conditioned 
subsequent historians. Coedés (1934:64) has owned: “Although I had not 
formulated this hypothesis in a sufficiently precise manner in 1918, I willingly 
recognise my part of the responsibility for the identification of the Sailendras 
with the kings of Srivijaya. oh 


Wolters (1967: 23) is more guarded when he speaks of “ the political 
relationship between the islands of Java and Sumatra, which at different times 
were ruled by the Sailendra dynasty." The first evidence “‘of the Javanese 
Sailendra dynasty....appears in the eighth century” (ibid. 160). He cannot 
move out of the Vogel-Krom paradigm which arose out of an erroneous 
correlation of the two faces of the Ligor stele and he tries to harmonise 
the two conflicting viewpoints by positing a matrimonial alliance : “It is also 
possible, though it has by no means been proved, that there was some form 
of alliance, perhaps by marriage, between the Javanese Sailendras and the 
Srivijayan ruling family in the second half of the eighth century, as a result 
of which the Sailendra face on the Ligor Inscription was engraved.” (ibid. 
266). In his last article on the present state of the interpretation of the 
Ligor stele, Coedés unequivocally said that the two faces are independent 
(1959 : 47). 
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Sarkar (1985:329) says that if the Arya-land of the OJ inscriptions can 
be identified with the Krishna - Guntur districts of Andhra Pradesh, '* where 
Iksvakus ruled in the third century A. D. as lords of the hill, with $rivijayapuri 
as their capital, so we have here a Sailendra dynasty (lord of Sri Parvata/ 
Sti Saila), whose Kings were great patrons of the Buddhist religion, ruling 
from their capital Srivijayapuri i in the third century A.D. If this view is correct, 
the Srivijayan monarchs of Sumatra will tum out to have been Sailendras 
from the start.” A Buddhist sūtra translated into Chinese in A.D. 392 refers 
to Chó- ye / Jaya which is Srivijaya. The scions of a dynasty ruling at Srivijayapuri 
in Andhra Pradesh must have left for golden pastures in the Islands between 
A. D. 300 and 392, founded the $rivijaya kingdom, couple of centuries earlier 
than the Sailendras. The name of the dynasty of Srivijaya is not known. 
Hinayána was the main religion, with the Vinaya of Mila-sarvastivada in Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit studies were in the ascendant. Chinese Buddhist scholars did their 
Sanskrii grammar here and also learnt to translate Sanskrit into Chinese. 
Srivijaya must have been an important academic centre for the Chinese, 
particularly in view of the possibilities of comparative studies of Sanskrit 
and Chinese. Due to constant and extensive commerical relations of Stivijaya 
and China, the Chinese presence must have been conspicuous, with Chinese 
communities settled at Palembang, the Chinese language spoken by Srivijayan 
traders and scholars, Chinese food being served at kiosks. That is why I-tsing 
who had problems of board and lodging in India, and even escaped being 
pierced by the swords of robber bands in India, ultimately went to Srivijaya 
with the Sanskrit texts he had collected and stayed on to translate them 
into Chinese. He wanted the Chinese emperor to make a wihdra for Chinese 
pilgrims in India: “I, I-tsing, met Ta-ts’in in Srivijaya (where he came A. 
D. 683). I requested him to return home to ask an imperial favour in building 
a temple in the West." (= India, Takakusu 1986: xxxvi). Ta-tSin returned 
on a merchant ship to the Chinese capital Ch 'ang-an, with new translations 
of various Sütras and Sastras, the Record and the Memoirs of 60 Chinese 
pilgrims to India-- all written by I-tsing in Srivijaya, with the help of Srivijayan 
scholars proficient both in Sanskrit and Chinese. 


The Sailendras came later on the scene, and they were limited to Java. 
They constructed the magnificent Vajrayana sanctuaries of Sevu, Barabudur, 
and the like. If the Java of Sailendras is Kabrajradharan, then Srivijaya is 
kavinayadharan. King Saiijaya of another contemporary royal house in Java 
installed a Lihga on a mountain in A. D. 732, as recorded in his Cangal 
Inscription (Sarkar 1971:1.17). Both the Vajrayana and Saiva traditions go 
back to Srigailam in South India. It is Sriparvata of the Tibetan traditions, 
Vajraparvata in Srilanka, and the Diamond Mountain in Korea. Vajrayana 
developed here and hence is termed Vajraparvata-vasi-nikdya in the Srilankan 
work Nikdya - sangraha. For the Saivas this mountain was the seat of the 
holiest Mallikarjuna Linga, one of the twelve most sacred lyotirlingas. This 
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lyotirlihga was recreated by king Sanjaya. The Sailendras must have gone 
from Srigailam in South India, via Malaya to Java, in search of greener pastures, 
in the sixth century. This was in keeping with the general Indian perception 
of seeking affluence in the South-East Asian islands known by the generic 
name of Suvamabhimi ‘lands of gold’, or Suvarnadvipa ‘isles of gold’. The 
immediate source of inspiration for the Sailendras should have been the 
prosperity of the princes of Srivijayapuri who had left a couple of centuries 
earlier to emerge as a powerful maritime trading empire of Srivijaya. The 
Vajrayana Buddhists were multinational merchants with an overflowing 
trans-continental volume of trade, reflected in the Tamil word sambara for 
colonies of rich Buddhist traders. The followers of Vajrayana were great 
builders of sanctuaries and stūpas as visible landmarks, as visible Dharma. 
Nágapattinam in South India had splendid monuments. So the Sailendras in 
their new kingdom in Java conceived of a capital with splendid spires, a 
Kalasapura, whose magnificence can still be seen in the extensive ruins, crowned 
by the glory of Barabudur. 


IIl. KALASAPURA 


KalaSapura in Sanskrit texts refers to Kalasan, the glorious capital of 
the Sailendras, rich in temples and affluent in economy. The earliest reference 
is in the Asta-mahácaitya-vandana of king Harsavardhana Siladitya (A. D. 
590: 606-647), transcribed into Chinese by Fa-hsien. The third stanza of 
this hymn of five verses reads: 


Nepále Kamaripe Kalasavarapure Kafci-saurástra-ràástre. 
ye cánye dhátugarbhà dasabala - balinas tàn namasyámi mürdhnà. (Nj.1071, 
T 1684, K 1228b, STP 18.7196, Levi 1897: 189-203). 


The next reference is in the Kathd-sarit-s4gara written by Somadeva 
between 1063 and 1081 (Keith 1928 : 281). It has tales of adventures at 
sea, with shipwrecks and strange lands. It goes back to Gunadhya’s Brhat-Kathd 
which existed prior to A. D. 600. The story of the merchant Samudra$süra 
is important for two reasons: firstly, it places KalaSapura (Ka/asapur-Akhyarh 
nagaram 54.108) in Suvarnadvipa; secondly, the glittering priceless jewelled 
ornaments (bhdsvara - anargha-ratn-abharana-saficayam, 54.128) attest to the 
vast wealth of the kingdom of Kalasapura. The merchant Samudra$süra visited 
KalaSapura, the capital of Suvarnadvipa. A typhoon split asunder the ship 
and the merchant climbed a corpse and was carried by a favourable wind 
to Suvarnadvipa. He perceived a cloth around the loins of the corpse. As 
he unfastened it, he found a necklace richly studded with jewels. After 
misadventures he found unlimited wealth and in course of time reached his 
own city of Harsapura (Tawney/Penzer 4.191-93, Kathá-sarit-ságara 54.97f.) 


A palm-leaf manuscript of the Asta-sáhasriká Prajfiáparamità dated A. D. 
1015 (Cambridge, Add. 1643) depicts Lord Sákyamuni on folio 44 with the 
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caption: KalaSavarapure Gandhavatya Bhagaván (Foucher 1900: 191 no. 11). 
This is repeated in the Calcutta manuscript (A15) on folio 89: Ka/asavarapure 
Bhagavan (ibid. 209 no. 13). Foucher (p. 90) opines that the geographic 
situation of this city is a mystery which these two inscriptions do not permit 
us to clarify. 


The Ratnapariksá of Buddhadatta (Finot 1896: 29) speaks of the rubies 
of Kalasapura, of Tumbara, of Sirhhala, of Muktamáliyas and of Sripürnakas. 
The lesser variety from KalaSapura can be recognised by the presence of 
pellicules: 


Kalasapur-odbhava-tumbara-sirhhaladesottha-muktamaliyah $ripürnakas ca 
sadrsà vijátayah padmaraganadm tus-opasargat kalasábhidhánam. 


KalaSapura or KalaSa was a famous mart for precious jewels. 


Wheatley (1961:57) says that Ko-lo-fu-sha-lo or its shorter form Ko-lo 
are transcriptions of KalaSapura. The Old T'ang Annals transcribe 
Chia-lo-she-fo, the Wen-hsien T’ung-k‘ao calls it Ko-lo-she-fen. Their 
geographic locations are confusing in the Chinese accounts. 


III. OTHER GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


Suvarnadvipa, Suvarnabhümi is a general term for the several countries 
of South-East Asia with which India carried on trade. There seems to be 
a clear demarcation between Sumatra and Java. Sumatra is known as Srivijaya, 
Samudra or Mahdsamudra, or Southern Seas in Chinese. Ho-ling (also 
transcribed K’o-ling) is Java or more accurately a part of Java. Ho-ling transcribes 
Kélin or Klin = Sanskrit Kalinga. Kalinga comprised not only modern Orissa, 
but also a major part of the coast of Andhra. Klih were regions or towns 
where immigrants from India dominated. To this day, areas with population 
of Indian origin are termed Klin in Indonesia. According to the New History 
of T'ang (618-906) book 222 part ii: ‘‘Kalinga is also called Java", book 
197 ‘*Kalinga lies to the east of Sumatra” (Takakusu 1896: xlvii). 


I-tsing wrote down short bio-sketches of eminent Chinese monks who 
visited Sumatra, Java, and India in search of Dharma. They took ships to 
India from Ho-ling which Chavannes (1894:210) defines as a kingdom in 
the island of Java. Ch'ang-min (+ 13, Cha. 42, La. 24) wanted to go on 
a pilgrimage to India to offer his homage to the holy relics. From South 
China, he embarked on a large ship that could carry six to seven hundred 
persons, destined to sail to Ho-ling. Thence he embarked by Mo-lou-yü 
(Malayu/Jambi), whence he wanted to reach Mid-India. He boarded a cargo 
vessel carrying heavy merchandise, which sank due to a sudden typhoon. 
Thus the route from China to India lay via Ho-ling and Malayu. Ming-yüan 
(+ 21,Cha. 53, La.33) sailed from Chiao-chih, reached Ho-ling, and from 
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there came to Simhala and then to South India. Hui-ning (+ 25, Cha. 60, 
La. 36), reached the South Sea (here Sumatra) in A. D. 665. He took a 
boat to Ho-ling and lived there with the very learned monk Jüànabhadra 
and translated Sanskrit texts into Chinese. From here Hui-ning left for India. 
T'an-jun (* 36, Cha. 77, La. 46) embarked towards the South, to go to 
western India. When he reached Po-p'en to the north of Ho-ling, he fell 
sick and died at the tender age of thirty years. Tao-lin (* 42, Cha. 100, 
La. 63) took a long route to reach the South Sea, and on the way crossed 
Ho-ling to reach India. Fa-chen ( 53, Cha. 158, La. 102) had an insatiable 
desire to visit India to pay homage to the sacred shrines. He embarked a 
ship, reached the north of Ho-ling, and after crossing many islands arrived 
at Kedah. Fa-lang (* 60, Cha. 190, La. 122) crossed the seas in the company 
of I-tsing and stayed with him at Srivijaya, where he studied logic and 
abhidharma. After some time, Fa-lang left for Ho-ling where he fell sick 
and died. His companions Chen-ku, Tao-hung and two others stayed back 
in Srivijaya, studied the sacred books for three years, as well as the correlation 
of Sanskrit and Chinese. Thus Ho-ling was a very important port for sailing 
to India. Wheatley (1961:44,54,56) equates Ho-ling with Java, and on p.192 
he says that Ho-ling is applied to an ancient Javanese Kingdom. 


IV. KEDAH (MALAYSIA) TO INDONESIA 


Ho-ling, Srivijaya, Kedah, Lankasukha, Nicobar, Sinhala, Nagapattinam 
and Tàmralipti were linked by the persuasive bonds of trade and prosperity. 
These entrepots linked Indonesia, Malaya, Srilanka and India in commerce, 
culture and polity. The sailing routes in the seventh century as shown in 
the biographies of sixty monks from China on a pilgrimage to India are mapped 
by Wheatley (1961:44). The route traversed by  Ltsing. is 
Canton-Srivijaya-Malayu-Kedah-Luo-len-Tamralipti. 


Kedah was the most important entrepot, famed for its wealth and prosperity, 
felicities and elegances, situated at the northernmost point of the Peninsula, 
and being. the prime node in the maritime trade with India. From Kedah 
a route led to Patani, the nucleus of the ancient kingdom of Lankasukha 
(Wheatley 1961: 195). Lankasukha passed into Malay folklore, and Kedah 
peasantry interpreted the realm of Alang-kah-suka as the domain of a fairy 
princess (ibid. 262). Lankasukha was connected with Tambralinga in the Ligor 
district (ibid. 67). This kingdom was founded in the first century A. D. (ibid. 
194) on the east coast. The Kedah peasantry retains folk - memories of 
the coming of Indians in the early centuries of the Christian era in the legend 
of Marong Mahawangsa (ibid. 263). Migrants from South India would find 
their first landfall on the Malayan coast around modern Kedah. The most 
ancient archaeological evidence of Indian influence has bcen discovered in 
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this area. The earliest reference to Kedah is in the Tamil poem Pattinappálai 
at the beginning of the third century A. D. of the import of goods from 
Kalagam into the Cola capital of Puhar (ibid. 279). The Tamil classic 
Silappádikáram, written by Ilango Adigal in the third century, mentions silk 
from Kalagam (= Kedah, ibid. 279). The basement of a fourth century stüpa 
has survived north of Kedah Peak, on the summit of a jungle-clad hill Bukit 
Choras (ibid. 274). A Sanskrit inscription of the fourth century A. D. from 
the Wellesley Province and two verses of the Buddhist credo from Bukit 
Mériam in Kedah were discovered by Low in 1849 and they are written 
in the oldest form of the Pallava script (ibid. 273). Majority of the migrants 
came from South India as evidenced by archaeological finds. The slab of 
the sailing-master (mahànávika) Buddhagupta, a resident of Raktamrttikà, 
is inscribed with a stüpa surmounted by a c/atrávali and it bears a Sanskrit 
prayer for the success of his voyage, in the fifth-century Pallava script (ibid. 
274). By the fifth century Buddhism was established in Malaya, and added 
to the attraction of Indian merchants by a familiar cultural environment. In 
the sixth and seventh centuries the ‘Red Land’ came to prominence and 
even attracted envoys from Chinese court (ibid. 194). Dr. Wales excavated 
the foundations of ten Saiva temples in Kedah, dating c. 550-750, built by 
Paliava immigrants (ibid. 197, 274). In A. D. 638, the state of Chia-cha 
(Kedah) sent an embassy to the Chinese court (ibid. 278). In A. D. 672 
I-tsing completed his voyage as far as Kedah, taking advantage of the 
south-westerlies (ibid. 42). A seventh century temple excavated on a spur 
of the Kedah Peak is a transition between South Indian sepulchral shrines 
and Javanese candis (ibid. 194). Katáha-nagara is famed for its social attraction 
in the Sanskrit drama Kaumudi-mahotsava, dating to the seventh or eighth 
century. Haribhadra Siri, in his Prakrit work Samardiccakahd dated to the 
eighth century, relates voyages from Tàmralipti to (Maha) Kataha-dvipa. Two 
Mahdy4na temples, two audience halls, and five shrines were built on the 
banks of the Bujang river between 750 and 900 (ibid. 274, 277). A community 
of Tamils was settled on the west coast in the ninth century (ibid. 193). 
Tenth century votive tablets in Nágari script have been found from a Kedah 
cave (ibid. 193). The Pala manuscript of the Asta-sdhasnikd Prajfápáramitá 
dated A. D. 1015, represents Lokanátha of the mountain of Valavati in the 
Katáüha country (kataha - dvipe valavati - parvate Lokanáthah, Foucher 1900:2. 
194, I. 26, 28, Pl. IV.4). It must be a reference to the Kedah Peak (Gunong 
Jérai). In c. 1025 the Cola king Rajendra I conquered Kadára, and other 
kingdoms (jbid. 199 f.). The Brhatkathaé-mafjarf written by Ksemendra in 
A. D. 1037 (Keith 1928:136) refers to Katáha-dvipa (jbid. 280). The 
Kathà-Sarit-Ságara, written by Somadeva during the years A. D. 1063 to 
1081 (Keith 1928:281) refers to the island of Kataha. Guhasena is urged 
by his relations to go to the country of Kataha for trafficking (Tawney/Penzer 
1. 155-6). He was soon in Katáha and began to buy and sell jewels there. 
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He met a female ascetic Yogakarandikà who lived in a Buddhist sanctuary. 
His wife Devasmità came to Kataha to see him. (;bid. 1.163). The Bráhmana 
Candrasvamin went to the island in search of his children (ibid. 4.223). The 
Katáha-dvipa, ‘the home of all felicities’ (asti dvipam Katáh-akhyam ketanam 
sarva sampadám 123.105) was ruled by a king Gunasdgara (ibid. 10.50). 
His daughter, Princess Gunavati suffered a shipwreck on the coast of 
Suvarnadvipa (123.110) on her way from Katáha to India. 


V. SAJAMERTA INSCRIPTION - MISSIONS TO CHINA 


The earliest inscription to name the Sailendras was discovered in January 
1963 in the village of Sajamerta, published by Boechari in 1966. It is in 
the old Pallava script and is dated to the seventh century on palaeographic 
considerations. It is in Old Malay. Homage is paid to Siva: (namah Ssivéya/ 
bhatára paramesvara sarvva-daiva ku sathvah....) by dapünta selendra, the 
son of Santanu and Bhadràvati, and his wife Sampüla. Boechari feels that 
*'Dapunta Sclendra might be the varisakara of the Sailendras. We have instances 
in Javanese history in which the reigning dynasty was descended from a 
commoner, e.g. the dynasties of Singhasari and Majapahit”. Sarkar (1985: 
326) rightly refers the designation dapunta to a spiritual dignitary. This meaning 
is confinned by Zoctmulder's Old Javanese - English Dictionary. The donor 
was an ecclesiastical official of the Sailendras. The employment of Old Malay 
indicates that the official came from one of the Malayan Kingdoms. 


Missions from Ho-ling visited China in the years A. D. 640, 648 and 
666 (Wolters 1967: 214). They were resumed in A. D. 768, 769, 770. 
Ho-ling is Java in I-tsing. New T'ang Annals preserve the itinerary of Chia-tan, 
which says that Ho-ling (Java) is to the east of Fo-shih (Srivijaya), some 
four or five days of journey over water, the largest of the islands in the 
south (Wheatley 1961: 56). The word Ho-ling echoes Kalinga. The name 
Klin is still applied to Indians in Malaysia and Indonesia. Ho-ling should refer 
to the Sailendras o£ Java, who retained memories of their Indian origin. Ho-ling 
shows that the Sailendras had immigrated recently. They should have taken 
around a century to develop an infrastructure of a rich and powerful state 
so as to command the respect of the Chinese court, and thus their immigration 
into Java may be placed in the middle of the sixth century. 


VI. LIGOR STELE 


The first inscription to mention a Sailendra king is on the stele of Ligor, 
written is ornate Sanskrit, in the old Pallava script. Its side A is dated A. 
D. 775 and was issued by a king of Srivijaya. Coedés (1959:42-48) has 
discussed the earlier interpretations and come to certain conclusions that are 
relevant to us: f 


l. It is certain that inscriptions on the two faces are independent of 
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each other ; the one of face A dated A. D. 775 emanates from a 
king of Srivijaya, and that of face B is later and pertains to the Sailendra 


dynasty. 


2. Coedés abandons his earlier hypothesis concerning the mention of 
two kings on face B. Only one king Visnu is named. 


3. The Sailendra king Visnu of Ligor B can be placed between 778 
and 782. 


The apposition of eka in the first half and dvitiya in the second half 
refers to the fact that the Sailendra king had the imperial title rájadhiraja 
having conquered his enemies and was resplendent like the sun in the first 
instance and secondly (dvitiya) by his own might (svasaktya) , he, Visnu 
by name, born in the Sailendra family ( Sailendra- varhsa - prabhavo, corrected) 
assumed his traditional titulature (nigaditah) of Srimahárája. Arab navigators 
and traders point out that the king of Zābag (Java) is a Mahārāja. 


The district of Ligor was the kingdom of Tambralinga (Chinese: 
Tan-ma-ling), a dependency of Srivijaya. It was an important trading centre 
for China (Wheatley 1961:67, 77). The Sailendras must have gone to trade 
with Tambralinga, but exceeded their rights in trying to inscribe their presence 
on Ligor B in the monastic premises. The monks of the monastery and Srivijaya 
officials must have resisted with violence, when they noticed the transgression. 
Till then, four lines had been inscribed, and the whole effort had to be 
abandoned. The Sailendra inscription is in impeccable Sanskrit, written in 
advance, by design, and on imperial orders. It is not an ex tempore composition. 
The abrupt end is an indication of a violent struggle between the protagonists 
of Srivijaya and Sailendra. 

VII. KALASAN INSCRIPTION OF SAKA 700= A. D. 778 

The third evidence of Sailendra presence is the Kalasan inscription dated 
Saka 700-A.D. 778. Its interpretation has been clouded by heavy assumptions. 
Sanskrit is a precisely inflected language and there is a little scope of ambiguity 


in meaning. For easier comprehension, the inscription has been put in prose 
order : 


1. The first stanza does not have political significance. 


2. mahárájam dyàh paficapanam panamkaranam avarjya (this reading is 
doubtful) Sailendra - rájagurubhis Srimat tárá-bhavanarh hi karitam. 

3. gurvàjfayá krtajfais tdradevi ķkrtā, api X tad-bhavanam, 
vinaya-maháyánavidàrm cápy arya - bhiksinath bhavanam. 

4. pankura-tavána-tiripa — námabhir — rájüah  4deSa-Sastrbhih idar 
táràbhavanaih káritam api capy arya-bhiksindm. 
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. Sailendra-vamSa-tilakasya — rájfiah  ràjye — pravardhamàne — krtibhih 


Sailendra-r&jagurubhis tárà-bhavanarh krtam. 


. Saka-nrpa-kalatitair varsa - Sataih saptabhir mahārājah panarmkaranah 


guru-püjartham tārā - bhavanam akarot. 


. pankura-tavána-tiripa-desádhyaksáàn ^ mahápurusán  sdksinah — krtvà 


Kalasanàmà gramah sangháya dattah. 


. Sailendra-varhisa-bhüpair anuparipàly-árya-santatyá rajasithhena sanghava 


bhüri-daksinà iyam atulé dattà. 


. san pankuradibhih, san tavának-àdibhih, san tirip-ddibhih, pattibhis ca 


sádhubhih. 


API CA 


10 


11. 


12. 


. rájasirihah sarvàn eva àgaminah pàrthivendrán bhüyo bhüyo yácate: 
ayam naránárh sámányah dharmasetuh, kale-kale bhavadbhih pálaniyah. 


anena vihàrajena punyena pratitya-jat-artha-vibhaga-vijfah sarve 
tribhav-opapannda jana jindndm anuśāsanajñā bhavantu. 


Sriman kariyana-panamkaranah bhàvi-nrpán bhüyo bhüyo vidhivad 
vihara-paripalanartham abhiyacate. ITI. 


1. Salutation to goddess Tara. - 


2. The royal preceptor (Ràjaguru) of the Sailendras having... 
Maharaja dyàh Paficapana Panamkarana had the splendid temple of 
Tara built. 


3. By the orders of the preceptor, mindful of right conduct, he 
made (the image) of Tàrádevi, also her temple, as well as residences 
for the venerable monks learned in vinaya (discipline) and mahdaydna. 


This stanza refers to the Maharaja, and the plural Astajfair is 
for respect, pluralis majestatis. krtajfa ‘knowing what is right, correct 
in conduct” MBh. 12. 104. 6 (MW). This does not refer to the 
preceptor or officials. 


4. The executors of the command of the king designated (ndmabhir) 
pankura, tavana and tiripa had this abode for Tara constructed as 
well as those for venerable monks. 


5. As the kingdom of the King, who is the ornament of the Sailendra 
dynasty, was ever-flourishing, the righteous preceptor of the Sailendra 
King constructed the temple of Tara. 


The temple to the Goddess Tard was constructed for the constantly 
developing maritime trade by the Rajaguru of noble conduct. The 
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expanding commerce was thus blessed by the Goddess. 


6. When seven hundred years of the era of the Saka king had 
elapsed, Maharaja Panarhkarana built the temple of Tara in deference 
to the Guru. 


The word guru - püjartham does not mean ‘for the worship 
of (his) preceptors (to the deity)’ as rendered by Sarkar, but ‘out 
of respect to the Guru.’ 


7. He donated the village named Kalasa to the Sangha, having 
made the village officials pankura, tavàna, and tiripa, and other notable 
persons (mahápurusa) witnesses. 


8. In accord with the noble traditions to be observed by kings 
of the Sailendra dynasty, the mighty king (rajasiriha) gave this (iyam) 
ample (bhüri) donation which is immeasurable. 


Daksina is a technical term and no sacred rite bears fruit unless 
it is consummated by a donation in money or gold. Compare the 
inscription of Mülavarman where a lot of gold (bahusuvarpa) was 
donated to the olliciants. The cash or gold given by the King was 
beyond measure (a-tula) in keeping with the existing economic 
euphoria, as well as to ensure its continuance in the future. 


9. And pankura, tavànaka, tiripa, along with their followers and 
other pious patis too (gave donations). 


AND FURTHER 


10. The mighty King (ràjasiriha) entreats all future kings: this 
foundation of Dharma is the common (property of all) men, 
and should be maintained by you from time to time. 


The word dharmasetu is used in the sense of a pious 
foundation in the inscriptions of the Palas and of other dynasties, 
e.g. in the Monghyr Copperplate of Devapala, IA. 21.254-57 
(Majumdar 1936: 1. 233). In this context dharmasetu also signifies 
the bridge of Dharma to cross over the ocean of existence’ (bhava 
- ságara), as Goddess Tara takes beings across. Tara is from 
the root tar ‘carry through or save, pass across or over, cross 
over, sail across’. Tari is so called as she carries across the 
ocean of mundane existence. 


11. May all persons born in the three worlds become proficient in 
the teaching of the Jinas by the merit accruing from this vihdra, 
where they gain insight by analysis of the goals (artha) of 
pratitya-jata (= pratitya-samutpáda). 
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This stanza refers to the two sambhdras : punya-sambhàra 
and jAána-sambhára. These are the twofold equipments for those 
destined for Enlightenment. As the San Hyan Kamahàáyünikan 
19.22 says: ikanan dvaya-sambhára, na naranya jflana-sambhára 
punya-sambhàra kapanguha denta. From the devotion and worship 
of Tàrà accrues punya/merit, and jfdna/knowledge is attained 
in the vihdra which as an academic centre provides insights into 
Buddhist thought. 


Pratitya-játa =  pratitya-samutpáda — ''origination by 
dependence of one thing on another, applied to the celebrated 
*chain of causation', the (usually twelve) steps of which are 
the same as in Pali from avidyá to (a compound ending in) 
upáyása: elaborate analysis, Salistamba-sütra 76.13 ff (valuable 
discussion by La Vallée Poussin)" (Edgerton 1953:374a). 
Compare pratitya- játà dharmà ime in Lalita-vistara 340.3 (verse). 
Vibhaga ‘scholastic classification’. Compare — vibhanga 
* distribution, classification, explanation, commentary ' (Edgerton). 
The text of the pratitya - samutpáda - vibhanga has been found 
engraved on bricks from Nalanda in the late Gupta script (Hirananda 
Sastri 1942:75). This sutra was of paramount importance and 
was studied all over the Buddhist world (sbid. 60). A set of 
eleven gold plates in the Jakarta Museum contains the 
Pratitya-samutpáda - sūtra (Casparis 1956:2. 47-167). 


The illustrious Kariyána Panarhkarana solicits future kings over 
and again for the proper maintenance of the vihára. 


The inscription comprises : 
(i) Salutation on Tara (st.1). 


(ii) The King is inspired by the Rajaguru to set up the image 
of Tara, to construct a temple and a monastery (st.2,3). 


(iii) Officials are assigned for the construction (st. 4). 


(iv) The Rájaguru takes an active role in the construction 
of the Tard-temple (st. 5). g 


(v) The King constructs the Tárà-temple in deference to the 
Guru (st. 6). 


(vi) Grant of the Kalasa village to the Sangha (st.7). 


(vii) Ample funds donated by the King, officials and dignitaries 
(st. 8,9). 


(viii) The King entreats future kings to maintain the complex, 
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for it serves both faith and learning (st. 10,11,12). 


The word Sailendra-Rajaguru in stanzas 2 and 5 raised the 
question as to whether he is the guru of Panarhkarana or of 
another king of the Sailendra dynasty. Stanza 6 is clear beyond 
doubt that Panarhkarana built the Tárá-temple in deference to 
the wishes of the Guru, and we come across the same idea 
earlier in stanza 3. In stanza 8 the mighty King follows the 
noble traditions observed by the kings of the Sailendra dynasty. 
The tenor of the whole inscription indicates that Panarhkarana 
himself is the Sailendra king. 


The North Indian script termed Pre-Nagari (now called 
Siddham by Damais) has been used in the inscription. Its use 
indicates that the Rajaguru came from the Pala dominions. Contacts 
with the Palas must have been constant. I-tsing took a ship from 
Kedah and reached Tamralipti in 673 (Takakusu 1896: xxxi) 
The Pala manuscript of the Astasáhasrikà Prajfiaparamità depicts 
a statue of Lord Buddha at KalaSa-vara-pura (Kalasan). The 
Rajaguru was higher than the King being the ecclesiastical head 
and as such the word Sailendra was prefixed to his designation. 


The Mantyasih I (Kedu) charter of Saka 829-A. D. 907 
(side B, lines 8-9) enumerates eight kings beginning with Safijaya. 
King Safijaya is followed by Śri Mahārāja Rakai Panankaran who 
is not the Sailendra king of the Kalasan inscription (see below, 
section XIII). 


VIII. KING JITENDRA 


During the years 813, 815, 818 Ho-ling (Java) sent three missions to 
China (Wolters 1967:214, following Damais, BEFEO. 52.1/1964:131-32). 


The Introduction to the Aznaramájà section (f. 23b) of the Chandahkirana 
praises king Jitendra of the Sailendra dynasty as one who inspired the translation 
of the Amaramálà into the local language. Krom (1924: 203) dates it to 
the eighth century : hana sira ratu pináka cüdàmani denin samanta jagatpàlaka 
suraganair istah prajā - raksane inarémbha denin vattk devatā rumaksa prajà 
-mandala. apayan  yoga-dhyána-samàdhi-karma-kusalah sira vidagdba ri 
kagavayanin yoga-dh)ána-samádhi. vidyávadát-ottamah sira ta vi$esa nih 
mahápurusa śāstrajňa nista niran samankana kottamanira ndan tah upasama 
ta sira. sádhujana-priyah anuraga ta sira ri sakveh san sádhu-jana. $atrünárh 
kulasyántakah mankana sakveh nikan $atru bahyadbhyantara yatika sampun 
inaristaknira. Sailendranvaya-pungavah sira 1a pinakatungani Selendravaihéa. 
Jayati ananta-virah-srimahárajah samankanátiSaya sira ta $rimaháraja Jitendra. 
sájüánira sambah nithulun manalani majarakna mahümaramálà prakria. 
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IX. KELURAK INSCRIPTION OF SAKA 704 - A. D. 782 


This inscription (D44) is written in Pre-Nágari as the royal preceptor 
was from Gaudidvipa or Bengal. It records the installation of an image of 
Mafijughosa, and Kirtistambha by King (naravara) Sri-Sangrama-dhanafijaya. 
The first stanza of mangalacarana hails four names : 


Lokesvara sugatapad-Aak sara 

Bhadresvara sugatapad - àksara 

Vi$vesvara sugatapad - áksara 

--$vara (perhaps Váagiívara) sugatapad - áksara. 


He has the status of a Sugata/ Buddha, and is immutable / aksara. 
The four ifvaras can be the epithets of Mafjughosa, but the possibility of 
their being his four manifestations cannot be ruled out. Bhadra-svar-e$vara-rája 
Maijughosa is illustrated in the Pantheon of 360 Icons just after the eight-armed 
Dhamnadhatu- Vagi$vara-Mafjughosa (Clark 1937: 2. 262 nos. 151, 152), 
among the thirteen forms of Maüjughosa / Mañjuśrī. The VisveSvara of the 
inscription can be compared with Trailokya-vaSyádhi-kàra Mafijughosa (ibid. 
263 no. 154). The names BhadreSvara and ViSveSvara are not found in Mallmann 
1975, Edgerton, or in the Buddhist Sádhanamálàs. Sarkar's note (1971: 1. 
47n. 24) tries to link the four names with Siva or the Five Tathágatas, but 
both the suggestions are far-fetched. 


The second stanza is difficult to interpret. The word JokeSa occurs thrice 
in the stanza and every time with a different denotation. LokeSvara (ends 
Jévara) refers to Amitàábha who is a Tathagata and thus denotes a higher 
rank. LokeSa (ends ij$a) refers to Bodhisattvas and has a lesser status. J$vara 
and isa are differentiated semantically. One who (yah) dares to overwhelm 
Loke$a (= Padmapàni Avalokite$vara) who bears Amitáübha, the lord of the 
worlds (Lokc$vara) on his forehead, he (= Mafijughosa) is the master of 
the world (lokeSa) illuminating all the regions, pays homage to that Master 
of the world (Loke$a-Maüjughosa). Maitjughosa is the elocutor of vaspulya 
sütras, of Mahayana and thereby he illumines the world. In the Lotus Sutra, 
it is he who understands and resolves the doubts of Maitreya Bodhisattva, 
of monks and nuns, of the laity, and of heavenly beings when the Buddha 
sheds so great a luminous ray repleting the world with splendour. Maitreya 
Bodhisattva questions the why of the universal radiation of a ray from the 
amé of Sak yamuni. It is MafjuSri who alone can and does explain (The 
Threefold Lotus Sutra p. 34-35). Thus while both Maüjughosa and Padmapàni 
are Bodhisattvas, and Padmapáni has a Tathagata on his forehead, yet it 
is Maüjughosa who is superior to Padmap&ni in that he alone can resolve 
doubts about the saddharma which the Buddha preaches, namely, the new 
way of vaipulya-yána. The prose order of the second stanza is : Amitabham 
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api  loke$vararh = mürdhüa dhartuth — lokesar (= Padmapanim) yo 
dharsati/sakala-digant-àvabhásanàá lokesam tam Lokesam (= Maftjughosam) 
pranamata // 


The earlier statue of Padmapàni at the Abhayagiri monastery of Simhala 
at Ratu Baka must have been a formidable complex. The new Guru from 
Bengal whom the King revered had to create a more imposing monument 
as well as sanctify a deity more omnipotent than Padmapani. The Abhayagiri 
monastery at Ratu Baka was a Vaipulya monastery and so also was the 
new complex around Mafjughosa set up by the Guru from Gaudidvipa who 
was himself a leading luminary of Vaipulya scholarship. Without mentioning 
the other monastery by name, Kumáraghosa points out that Mafijughosa excels 
Padmapani at Abhayagiri and is more powerful in illuminating the path to 
Enlightenment/ Bodhi. For Bodhi the word avabhdsané has been used on 
purpose : the vaipulya system was an evolution of light cults, it was phototropic, 
beginning with Amitàbha ‘Infinite Light’ (See Lokesh Chandra, Cultural 
Horizons of India 3:1:139 for a detailed history and analysis of vaipulya, 
phototropism, etc). 


The third stanza is broken in the inscription and the visible words 
bhayabhitam avacara (n) tarh saugata-navaratnam may be taken to refer to 
the nine jewels or eminent scholars of Abhayagiri who have panicked away 
(avacarantam) in fright (bhayabhita), vanquished by Kumàraghosa (mamapi). 
Kumáraghosa was single, and in spite of being nine (nava-ratna), they lost. 


The fourth stanza is a series of epithets of the Sailendra king. 


sámanta-mantri-pati-satkrta! -satkramena 
dikcakra-ràja-vijay-àrjita-vikramena/-ra-vairf -vara-vira -vimardena 
nityam parártha-karu [nā] »o-mena. 


1. Sarkar : sarhskrta. 


2. Sarkar : extremely doubtful readings. Stutterheim 's hypothesis on the 
basis of these doubtful readings cannot be sustained. Moreover, Bosch, Mus 
and Sarkar (n.27) have refuted his hypothesis. Sarkar translates the first line 
as : "Through the excellent procedure that was devised by the feudatory 
chiefs, ministers and patis”. It has to be translated afresh: “ to celebrate 
the regards shown by feudatories, ministers, officials". The word satkrama 
means satkriyà ' celebration’ as in vivaha-satkriyá ' the celebration of wedding’ 
in Raghuvarhéa. The King celebrated his victories and their consolidation along 
with all concerned, from the highest down to the village officials, by inviting 
an eminent Guru from distant India. 


The fifth stanza is supposed to contain the name of the Sailendra king: 
Indra. Casparis (1950:1.102-3) has discussed the views of Bosch, which have 
been followed yy Majumdar (1936:1.151), Sarkar (1971:1.43), and Damais 
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(1952: 25). Nàmná in dharanindranàmná is not clear, which makes Indra 
as a name uncertain. The next stanza 6 contains the word Indra, after which 
the inscription is broken. It speaks of the Guru who is the ornament of 
vipras versed in the Vaipulya traditions. Vaipulya-vipra-tilakena corresponds 
to Sailendra-varh£a-tilakena. Sarkar (n.28) feels that the word vipra is *' perhaps 
used here in the sense of a learned priest", to pun with vaipulya. The 
teacher was a Brahmana (vipra) by caste and hence its specific mention. 
Just as the King was of noble descent by virtue of his dynasty (varhsa), 
likewise was the Guru born high as a Brahmana (vipra). This becomes clear 
in the seventh stanza which points out that the head of the King was purified 
by the dust of the lotus-feet of the Guru from Gaudidvipa. It is an apposition 
to the statement in the fifth stanza that the dust of the feet of the ornament 
of the Sailendra dynasty was saluted by feudatories, ministers and others 
by their heads. The two stanzas are cited in prose order with common elements 
denoted by superscript numbers : 


King : yasya kramambu* ja-ra’ jah-pravara-ratna-saroruhádyaih Sir’ asu 
praffamya sampdjyate (tena) mahodayena  Saile'ndra - 
var máa-tf lakena. 

Guru : Vaipulya - vip ra - tilak’ena - Gaudidvipa - 

guru -kramám' bu ja-ra’ jah-pūf -otta’ manga- atmand 

Sarkar (n.31) says that ''Gaudidvipa is a misnomer, because it is not 

an island". Here dvipa denoted doab, a region between two (dvi) rivers 
(apah), a Mesopotamian area watered by rivers on two sides. 


Stanza 8 states that the image of Mañjuśrī was consecrated (sarhsthàpita) 
by the Rajaguru. It was radiant (ujjvala) by virtue of its efficaciousness 
(prabhava, not pradava) li held a blue lotus, as Padmapani held a lotus 
at the Abhayagiri-vihàára of Ratu Baka. He was an incomparable Sugata whose 
glory spread as an elficacious icon in bestowing the wishes of devotees. The 
purpose of the establishment of the image was the well-being of the people 
(lok-artha). He is called by various names: 


Lokefa (twice in st.2) 

Sarvajiia (st.8) general epithet 
Mafjusri (st.8,10,13,16) 
Mafijughosa (st. 9,11) 

Vajradhrk (st. 15) general epithet. 
Mañjuvāg (st. 15) 

Majijurava (st. 18) = Mafjuvàag 
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The names Majfijughosa, Maüjuvàg and Majijurava, refer here to a specific 
form of Mañjuśrī known as Dharmadhátu Vági$vara Mafijughosa. He is the 
Supreme Being and all others are immanent in him. He represents the glory 
of innumerable Sugatas ( aprameya-sugata-khyata-kirtti , st.8), he is the protector 
of the world ( jagatah tratuh, st. 10), the bestower of riches and glory ( vidhétuh 
Sriyah, st.10), Mafijughosa is referred to as Vajradhrk, that is Vajradhara, 
as he was a deity of the Kabajradharan. Being Supreme, all the Devas are 
inherent in Him (sarva-deva-mayah, st. 15), including Brahma, Visnu and 
MaheSvara. Maüjughosa was inclusive of the Trinity and thus higher than 
them. Interiorisation has been an important upáya or expedient in the spread 
of Buddhism. 


The words of the ninth stanza are illegible and do not yield even a 
broken text. Setu in the third quarter refers to dharmasetu , a word that 
recurs in stanzas 13 and 19. It means a ‘religious foundation’. In the fourth 
quarter it mentions the Kirtistambha which is described in stanzas 13 and 
14. The pillar was a joy to behold (drsta-ratah). In stanza 14 it is called 
drsya-ratna ‘jewel of a sight’. 


The translation of the tenth stanza by Sarkar is off the mark. He translates : 
“After putting in the glory of the workl’s protector and creator, whose 
movement is applauded by the three worlds, was this image (of Manjuéri) 
obtained by me through the kindness of the Guru (?)” Three readings have 
to be corrected : punyam bhaktitah for gurum bhaktitam, mafijusriyah for 
sriyarh. The prose order will be : trailoky - árcita - samkramasya, jagatah 
trátuh, Sriyah vidhátuh mañjuśriyah imáth pratima bhaktitah krtvà mayá yad 
amitarh punyath praptam. it means: the immense virtue (punya) that I have 
attained by having made (krtva) out of pious devotion (bhaktitah) this image 
of Mañjuśrī, whose feet are worshipped by the three worlds, who is the 
protector of the universe, the bestower of glory and riches... Its apodosis 
is lost in the broken part. It refers to the King who had the image done 
(krtvà), that is, got it sculpted. To become a sacred icon of worship its 
consecration (sthdpana) had also to be performed. 


The next stanza 11 says that this (imam) image of Mafijughosa was 
duly sanctified (sthdpitavén) by Kumaraghosa in the Saka year 704. The first 
part of his name reflects Mañjuśrī the eternal youth (Kumdrabhita) and the 
second part is from Mafijughosa. He came from Gaudi, a part of Bengal. 
He was a Vaipulya-vipra-tilaka, namely a Brahmana (vipra) by caste and 
learned in the Vaipulya sütras, which is the same as Vetullavada in Srilanka. 
Vaipulya is a gencric term for the pre-tantric and tantric texts. The name 
of the Guru indicates his initiation ( abhiseKa, st.7) into Vàgi$vara Maijughosa. 
Thus the consecration of the image got special sanctity as it was done by 
a Brüáhmana who was so to say the veritable Divinity Himself. The King 
and his Guru exe -uted their functions: the King got the statue sculpted and 
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the Guru sanctified it. 


In the seventh month, perhaps from the sanctification of the image, a 
kirtistambha was erected (st.13). Kirtistambha is the Tower of Victory, an 
Arc de Triomphe. Two famous specimens are the Jain Kirtistambha of the 
twelfth century and Kumbha Ranà's Kirtistambha of 1442-49 at Chittor, 
Mewar (Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia , 1. 268, 2 Pl. 394a,b). The two 
have been described by Zimmer as follows : “The same, almost incredible, 
late style is again evident in the Jaina “pillar of fame” (kirtistambha) at 
Chittor, in Mewar, Northern India (Plate 394b). Its shaft has been transformed 
into a slender, frail but rich, many-storied building, enshrining in its niches 
statues of the Jaina Tirthankaras, and with a pavilion at the top, which is 
open to all four sides. The pillar shown in Plate 394a-- which is in the 
same city, and some eighty feet high---was built 1442 to 1449 A.D., in 
commemoration of a local victory. The profile is one of graceful exuberance, 
suggesting utter safety : thus the idea of victory has been expressed in a 
very gentle and winning way.” The Kirtistambha of Mañjuśrī described in 
the Kelurak inscription must also have had delicacy of sculpting, so sensitively 
echoed in the phrase drsya-ratna ‘jewel of sight’, which destroys all the 
six enemies (arati) of dissonant emotions beginning with passion / smara 
(smararati - nisüdana, st. 14). Like the Chittor pillars, it must have borne 
the 216 deities of the mandala of Maiüjusri. The Nepalese drawings of 216 
deities of the Dharmadhatu VagiSvara mandala can be seen in the Bulletin 
of the National Museum of Ethnology, Osaka,no. 7 by Yasuhiko Nagano 
and Musashi Tachikawa. The Tibetan representation is reproduced in Raghuvira 
and Lokesh Chandra, A New Tibcto - Mongol Pantheon, Vols. 12, 13, no. 
21, 40. The Kirtistambha celebrates and sanctifies a victory of Sailendra 
monarch, for perpetuity (aksara in st.1). 


The 13th stanza has been translated by Majumdar (1936:1.152) as follows: 
** This pillar of glory, an excellent landmark of religion (dharmasetu) , having 
the shape of an image of Mañjuśrī, is for the protection of all creatures. '' 
Sarkar (1971:1.45) repeats: ‘‘ This peerless pillar of glory, an excellent bridge 
of religion, having the form of the image of Mañjuśrī, for the protection 
of all beings." Its rendering should be : “This peerless Pillar of Glory, the 
unrivalled (anuttara) religious foundation (dharmasetu) , has been consecrated 
for the protection of all beings, with images of exquisite form.” Mañjuśrī 
- pratim-àkrtih means ‘‘which is resplendent (mañju) with the grace (sri) 
of the forms (àakrti) of the images (pratima) "'. The Kirtistambha was situated 
on the eastern side of the temple complex and was adomed in the most 
exquisite manner. An instance of a charmingly sculpted Buddhist pillar is 
the 12th century stone pillar, 6.5 meters high without the podium, in Kunming, 
described in details by Albert Lutz (Der Goldschatzder Drei Pagoden, 
Buddhistische Kunst. des Nanzhao und Dali-Kónigreichs in Yunnan, China, 
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Zurich 1991, pages 56-60, with plates 38-45). 


The fourteenth stanza in the translation of Sarkar : “Here inside (this 
pillar of glory) are present Buddha, Dharmma and Sarhgha and (they) are 
to be seen in this beautiful Jewel (engaged) in destroying the enemy Smara.”’ 
The correct rendering would be: Buddha, Dharma and Saihgha should be 
seen (drastavya) comprehended herein (atra, this stambha), a Jewelline wonder 
(dr$ya-ratna), that destroys (nisüdana) passion (smara) and other enemies 
(aráti). The three enemies or poisons are frequent in Buddhist sdtras, e.g. 
in the 24th chapter of the Saddharma-pundarika-sütra on Avalokite$vara (ed. 
Dutt, p. 290) or Tib. dug gsum (sce Keith Dowman, Masters of Maháàmudrà: 
songs and histories of the eighty-four Siddhas, New York, State University 
of New York Press, 1985: 426). 


The three poisons (Tib. dug gsum) are “‘the three primary dissonant 
emotions: attachment, hatred/aversion and delusion (as to the true nature 
of reality). Amongst the dissonant emotions these three are considered the 
most fundamental and deeply rooted in the minds of all ordinary sentient 
beings. Together with pride, mundane ambition or envy and wrong views, 
they constitute the category of mental factors known as ‘the six root dissonant 
emotions'" (Coleman 1993: 398). They are the six enemies or sad-ripus 
of Old Javanese. 


Sarkar (n.36) interprets: “I consider that Smara and Aráti form a case 
in apposition. cf. also Bosch, TBG.68.21 n.1. By Smara we have obviously 
to understand Mara of the Buddhist mythology." The inscription refers to 
the Triratna: Buddha, Dharma and Sarhgha, and in consonance with them 
the Pillar destroys the three sins. As we have said earlier, our Mañjuśrī 
complex supersedes its rival the Padmap4ni sanctuary at Ratu Baka. Padmapani 
Avalokite$vara removes the three sins, as said in the Lotus Sütra; but in 
the case of Mañjuśrī it is the Airtistambha which stands at the entrance 
of his temple that destroys the three evils. Herein lics: the superiority of 
Maijusri over Padmapāni. 


The 15th stanza in the translation of Sarkar runs: “He, the wielder of 
Vajra, the auspicious one, is Brahma, Visnu and Mahcívara; he is full of 
all gods and is praised as Mafjuvàk. '' To translate it again: '* He, the auspicious 
Vajradhara, he the Brahma, Visnu and Mahe$vara, he the Lord (svami) 
comprehending all the devas or Hindu gods, is hymned as Mafijuvàk. ” Vajradhrk 
refers to Maüjughosa in the Vajrayána context, in his elaboration of the 
Jyoga-tantras, wherein his Dharmadhatu-vagi$vara mandala comprises a 
surprisingly large number of 219 deitics, including the four Tathàgatas, their 
consorts, four guardians of the gates, eight usnisas, twelve bhdmis in the 
east, twelve párarmitàs in the south, twelve vasitás in the west, twelve dháranis 
in the north, four pratisarivits, sixteen bodhisattvas, Vcn. krodha deities, cight 
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dikpálas, fifteen Hindu gods beginning with Brahma, Visnu, MaheSvara, nine 
planets, eight kings each of nágas, asuras, yaksas, twenty-eight naksatras, 
etc. (Nispannayogávali, Introd. 60-66, text 54-65). The word sarva-deva is 
thus really significant, as an effort has been made to include all the Hindu 
deities. The word deva in the mandala refers to Hindu deities. 


Sarkar translates the sixteenth stanza as: “ This Mañjuśrī (-image) is present 
here to protect his own region (and also) to preserve carefully (?) the properties 
of others, (thus) increasing the welfare and prosperity of both (?)." The 
prose order will be : Ayam Mafljusris tasya pravarasya deSasya param raksam 
kurvan atráste “this Mañjuśrī is here providing protection to this excellent 
region (deSa)’’, so that this temenos endures for long. 


Sarkar translates the nineteenth stanza as: “I request all future kings 
with excellent conduct befitting their character.... that by you this (incomparable 
and) auspicious bridge of religion (in thc form of) Bhrtkumara (Manju$ri) 
be protected." It is the usual entreaty to all future kings to maintain 
(paripdlaniyah) this religious foundation (dharmasetu) which is the incomparable 
Kumara (Maüjughosa) who holds (bhri) a ... word broken. The Bhnkumāra 
of Sarkar has to be corrected. 


Sarkar translates to the twentieth stanza as: "The illustrious 
Sangramadhanaüjaya, the great king who has obtained a preceptor through 
ordination...this construction is his....’’. It may be altered to: “It is the 
construction of Sri-sangrama-dhanafijaya, the noble person (naravara) who 
has found the Guru by his samskdra’’ or noble deeds performed in prior 
incarnations. The last sentence unambiguously attributes the construction to 
Sangrama-dhanafijaya, who is undoubtedly the King. Casparis (1950:1.102) 
discusses the views of Bosch regarding the name of the King. The supposed 
name Indra in st.5 is not clear in the stampage of the inscription. 


Pott (1966:120) says: "that an image of Mañjuśrī was erected by a 
prince Indra (varman) of the Sailendra dynasty with the rather obscure 
information that ‘the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha are concealed in it. The 
representatives of this triratna together form the Garbhadhàtu." Garbhadhatu 
is a late Japanese term coined on the analogy of Vajradhatu. It cannot be 
used outside the context of Japanese Mantrayana. It refers to the mandala 
of Vairocana in the Mahávairocaná - bhisambodhi - sūtra. Garbhadhatu. has 
noting to do with Manüjughosa. Mafjughosa is Dharmadhatu. 


X. CANDI SEVU AND BARABUDUR 


The Sailendras had regular contacts with Indian seaports. Chinese pilgrims 
sailed in the reverse direction from Stivijaya to Java, to embark for India, 
because Java had more regular sailings to India than Srivijaya. A fragment 
of an inscription from the ruins of Candi Sevu bears the words: tiruranu. 
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It is Tamil: tiru = $ri, and rápuvam ‘army’. It may refer to King Samaratunga 
who reigned in A. D. 812-832 (Casparis 1950:1.201). 


The word Bara - budur is the Tamil pudur 'new settlement or town' 
(Lokesh Chandra 1980:14) and Bara is vihára (vahára > vaüra > vara > 
bara). The Barabudur is in the village Bumisegoro (Skt. ságarabhümi) which 
alludes to it as the settlement of people beyond the seas, i.e., India. A lead-bronze 
inscription discovered on the plain west of the Barabudur refers to a locus 
on a hill of the southern region (daksindpathasya parvvatasthale, Boechari 
Preliminary report on some archaeological finds around the Barabudur temple, 
cyclostyled paper 1976). In Sanskrit Daksinapatha = South India. The central 
image of the Buddhist vihdra at Nàgapattinam was made of solid gold. The 
Vaisnava saint Alvar Tirumangai wanted to renovate the Ranganatha temple 
of Srirangam. He hit upon the idea of robbing the Buddhist Vihára at 
Nagapattinam of its Buddha image of solid gold. In this project, an old Vaisnava 
lady residing at Nagapattinam informed him: “The sthapati who made this 
golden image and the vimana under which it is enshrined lives at present 
in Dvipántara." This statement was enough to send Tirumangai to Dvipántara 
where he had no great difficulty in identifying the house of the celebrated 
artist and architect and getting him, by a ruse, to surrender the secret of 
the construction of the vimana, which enabled the Alvar to enter the temple 
stcalthily and remove the golden image according to plan (Ramachandran 
1954:15). The word pattinam itself denotes a settlement of sambaras, i.e., 
those who paid allegiance to Buddhist monks and were rich maritime merchants. 
The aforesaid event attests flourishing communications between India and 
Java in the eighth century. It is likely that the sthapati participated in or 
supervised the planning of the Barabudur. 


XI. INSCRIPTION OF SRI KAHULUNNAN OF SAKA 764-A.D. 842 


This inscription has no proper name nor does it refer to the Sailendras. 
It has been associated with the Barabudur by Casparis on the basis of place 
names mentioned as villages attached to the kamdlani bhümi sambhára (Casparis 
1.86). The meaning of Karnüjlan is ‘temple’ and it does not refer to a building 
symbolising the origin of a royal dynasty. Bhdmi sambhára means ‘a town 
of sambhara, or rich Buddhist merchants’ (for details see Lokesh Chandra 
1980: 20). The use of ca instead of sa in the first line of the inscription 
in canaiscaravára betrays a common Tamil phenomenon, where Sani is cani. 


There were several Buddhist foundations in the area around Barabudur, 
and we cannot be sure of the temenos referred to in this inscription. 


Sri Kahulunnan has been rendered as ‘Her Majesty the Queen’ by Casparis 
(1950:1.91, 83-86). Zoctmulder (Old Javanese - English Dictionary 1.650) 
finds the meaning problematic. In the Udyogaparva 120.25 Yudhisthira speaking 
to Krsna refers to Kunti as Sri Kahulunan. Sri Kahulunnan (also spelt - nan), 
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though a personage of royal family judging by the title $ri, is not a sovereign 
(Damais 1952:29 n.6). Casparis (1950:1.83-86) gives a detailed excursus 
on the word. Sri is a technical term to denote the ruling family. Hulu means 
‘head of, chief of (Zoetmulder). The.two together connote the seniormost 
living member of the royalty, the Queen Mother, as its head, alter the passing 
away of the father of the King. To this day a Rájamatà plays an important 
role in the affairs of her former ‘Indian’ state. 


XII. INSCRIPTION OF KARANTENAH OF SAKA 746- A. D. 824 
1913 Brandes, OJO. 5 ( Saka 769 - A. D. 847) 
1913 Juynboll, OJO.233 ( Saka 710 - A. D. 788) 
1930 Goris TBG.70.100 n.5 ( Saka 710 = A. D. 788) 
1950 Casparis 1. 38-41, 105-07 ( Saka 746 = A. D. 824) 
1952 Damais, BEFEO. 46.27 n.6 ( Saka 7(4) 6 = A. D. 824) 
1971 Sarkar 1.64 - (follows Casparis) 
Script : Agrees with the Barabudur script (Casparis 1950 :1:203). 


The first stanza of mangalacarana relers to uttunga - Sailastha- $üro, 
who is the central deity of the Sumeru-like temple complex. In the 
Nispanna-yogavali all the mandalas are on a kdtagdra atop the Sumeru mountain, 
as per the norm in Vajrayàna. The Sailendras followed Vajrayana and hence 
the sdra or main deity must have been in a temple on a high hill or on 
an artificially created hillock, as of the Barabudur. The deity is seated in 
the vajraparyanka posture (mahd-vajraparyanka-baddhah}) Sarkar (1.73 n.15) 
has misunderstood: "The use of the word vajrásana, lcavcs the stamp of 
Mahayana Buddhism, it states further that vajrásana is uttunga - Sailastha 
i.e., located on a lolty hill. The phrase ‘lofty hill’ is obviously a synonym 
for Sailendra. The uttunga - Saila i.e., Sailendra therefore supported the 
vajrasana."’ The word uttunga - Saila is not a synonym of Sailendra. 


The expression atula in the second stanza alludes to the tradition of 
vaipulya or more correctly va/tulya (trom vi-tula 'incomparable'). The third 
quarter has akhila-bhava-vyadhi-bhaisajyam agram, ‘prime medicine for all 
the ills of samsdra’. This compound has a bearing on the interpretation of 
ghananátha in st.11. The fourth line should read: saddharmam yuktacittah 
(not yuku) pranamati. Sarkar translates: “‘the right thinking (yuku) people 
pay homage.” The context indicates that the King “‘pays homage to the noble 
Dharma with a devoted (jukta) mind". 


The third stanza speaks of “the world overwhelmed by endless suffering 
of hundreds of births", and his devotion (bhakti) The third quarter is uncertain 
and deserves to be re-read. Sarkar says the king “equal on earth to Yama 
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(in justice)”, (raja tale dandádhara-tula). He is the source of the two sambharas 
(jfana-s. and punya-s) that lead to Enlightenment and Nirvana. 


Sarkar translates the fourth stanza as: ''By all the exalted Sugatas together 
with their sons... the queller of enemies... (bearing) young (love) for all troubled 
creatures, and supreme love for the doings of Buddha." It has to be corrected 
to : "All the glorious Sugatas, with their acolytes, who have vanquished 
their enemies...(broken) compassion towards grieved beings and steadfast faith 
in the ways of Buddhas.” (karundm atha duhkhitesu sattvesu, vuddha - caritesu 
gariyasin ca sraddhàm). 


The fifth stanza in Sarkar is: "He rendered devotion.....surpassed the 
multitude of virtues, he obtained his greatness from the hiding rulers of men, 
(an ornament of the ) Sailendra dynasty.” The general tenor is that he surpassed 
the multitude (gana) of highly (agra) virtuous people (gunavad), and attained 
an eminence from the multitude of other advanced (virüdha) kings. vigüdha 
‘hidden, concealed’ can be changed to virddha ‘ascended, matured, advanced’. 
ganát (ablative) ‘from the multitude’, mahisya from mahisa ‘great, powerful, 
buffalo’, like pungava (pum ‘man’, gava 'bull' ‘a hero, eminent person, 
chief,’ go-tama (go ‘cow’ with the superlative suffix tama) or its derivative 
patronymic gau-tama. 


The eighth stanza says that King Samaratunga, the great support (adhàro 
mahiyán), had a very darling daughter who constructed a jindlaya in this 
village. Sarkar (n.16) changes the name of the King to Samarottunga, for 
no reason. She was endowed with the qualities (guna) and virtues (Sila) 
of the King, yet not without feminine grace, compassionate, unattached (to 
worldly ways), was devoted to higher pursuits (st.9). She, known as 
Prámodavardhani steals loveliness from the moon, gait from the swan, voice 
from the Ka/avinka (st.10). 


The 11th stanza is the most important in the entire inscription. It has 
been misunderstood and a lot of interpretation has been imagined on wrong 
premises. Sarkar translates : “‘In the Saka year passing with the (six) savours, 
four seas and seven mountains (i.e., in the year 746), in the month of Jyestha 
(or Asüdha), on the last day of the dark fortnight, on the day tun lai, umanis, 
on Thursday, he installed in a temple, according to the Puranas, (the image 
of) the illustrious Ghananátha (the lord of clouds i.e., Indra) with other worthy 
of worship." The stanza is in pure Aavya style at its classical perfection 
with phrases like a/ndryám» yàantyám, àrya-sahitam and prátisthipat. Aindri 
is the name of the lunar mansion Jyesthá in Varáhamihira's Brhat-sambhita 
(MW). Aindryárh yántyám means ‘during the Jyesthà mansion’. sd (so Casparis) 
has to be read sã, that is Pramodavardhani. Sucau is supplied and we should 
not base any interpretation on it. Kasthd with a verb expresses excellence 
or superiority, Panini 8.1.67-68 (MW): so the best date (tithi) was chosen 
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for the consecration of the two statues. This date had to be specially auspicious, 
and needs to be verified for its astrological significance. The phrase purandd 
gu (rau) - pte. pte is prapte. Instead of puránád , we expect the name 
of a place. For sanctity Gurus were invited from India, e.g. from Gaudidvipa, 
or Gurjara. gurau prapte ‘when the Guru had arrived’ from... in India. 


Sri Ghananatha has been equated with Indra. The word is not found 
in the dictionaries of MW, Edgerton, and Zoetmulder. It is not given as 
a synonym of Indra in the Amarakosa. Yet, Casparis (1950:139) suggests 
that Ghananáütha = Indra, who is the Sailendra King Indra in the Kelurak 
inscription. According to him (p.204) Indra died around A. D. 812, and 
the present inscription refers to his deification. The reading of the Kelurak 
inscription where the word ‘Indra’ occurs is not certain, and Casparis himself 
has proposed dharanimdharena instead of dharanindranámnáà. Casparis, at 
times, leans heavily on dubious readings, emendations, or on synonymy. The 
compound 4rya-sahitam has been rendered as ‘and others worthy of worship’ 
(Sarkar following Casparis 1.46). It holds the key to the meaning of this 
stanza in Sardülavikridita, the most elaborate metre in the inscription. It has 
a bearing on the intent and content of the inscription as a whole. Arya 
here means ‘father-in-law’. In Sanskrit dramas, a wife designates her husband 
as árya-putra ‘son of the noble / father-in -law'. Ghananátha refers to her 
lord (ndtha) or husband who has gone to the clouds, skies or heaven. Departed 
persons are spoken of in the Copperplates of Mantyasih I as ‘rushing through 
the àKása-patha or ways of the firmament’ (/andapnyán pakasapatha in line 
7, landapan yan pakasapatha in line 9). The day of this inscription is the 
11th date of the dark half of the caitra month, tun lai, umanis, Saturday, 
the lunar mansion pürvabhádrapadà, the deity ajapada, and conjunction of 
Indra (caitra-màsa, tithi ekadasi, krsna-paksa, tu.u., §a.vara, pürvabhadrapadá 
naksatra, ajapada devatà, Indra yoga). The Indra yoga in both the inscriptions 
calls for a study of its auspiciousness and ritual context. Princess 
Pramodavardhani had the portrait statues of her husband and his father 
consecrated by a Guru who had specially come from...., most probably from 
India. The sombre and solemn tone of the event is cvident from an epithet 
of the main dcity who is the prime panacea for all ills of sazsára 
(akhila-bhava-vyadhi-bhaisajyam | agram,s.2). He'is supreme compassion 
(karunyam agram) in this world alllicted by the infinite sufferings of hundreds 
of births (jagati gati-Kat-anantaduhkha-abhibhüte, st.3). He bestows his 
compassion on afflicted beings (Karunam atha duhkhitesu sattvesu, st. 4).. 
The king was a great support (adhàro mahiyàn, st. 8) for his dear daughter. 
The daughter was full of compassion (karundtmika) and engaged in bhakti 
(st.9). The Princess was overwhelmed by the grief of the demise of her 
husband, became attached to Dharma, and sought solace by erecting a stdpa, 
a temple and a monastery as an entreaty to the Supreme Buddha for his 
grace and compassion. Even her father, King Samaratunga, who had vanquished 
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so many kings, had tq console himself by being pure in mind, by discrimination, 
and by accepting the inevitable, inscrutable samsdra (bhava-tosa-vivikta-cittah, 
st.7). 


The Princess constructed (i) a jindlaya stüpa, (ii) a temple, and (iii) 
a monastery in memoriam. She had a jindlaya constructed in the village, 
perhaps where her husband was born. In Nepal, jindlaya is a special type 
of stüpa, with four Buddhas in the four directions, e.g. the Kvathu Bahal 
has the Sri Dharmadhatu jindlaya caitya (illustrated in Hemaraj Sakya, Caityayá 
thahgu Almakatha, 1993, p. 83, Pl. 24). The Jinas could also be in niches 
(dlaya, trom which is derived the Hindi word ää for niche). For a full-scale 
memorial temple, a Guru had been invited from India, and in the interval 
she had such a temple (mandira) built, and the portrait images were sanctified 
in it on the arrival of the Guru. Thereafter other structures were constructed 
with lofty spires towering into the skies, like the peaks of mountains, and 
hence veritable mountains (bhdbhrt) themselves. The word bhdbhrt means 
both king and mountain. Casparis and Sarkar take it as a king, but a king 
is not intended here. In the first stanza the central deity of the main temple 
is termed uttunga-Sailastha-sdro ‘the Hero on the high mountain’. The peripheral 
temples of the Candi Loro Jongran are supposed to correspond to the cakravdala 
mountains, and the eight temples in the inner court to the eight pinnacles 
of the Manasa mountain. This popular conception has been cited here to 
show that the spires of temples were considered cosmological mountains. 
A word about vedim udeti. The spires of the temple arise from an elevated 
platform or vedi. The square base, and accentuated niches can be seen all 
over Java e.g. in Candi Puntadeva on the Dieng Plateau (Kempers 1959 
: Pl. 26,27). The Cambodian Phimean akas (= ãkāśa - vimána) built in the 
last quarter of the tenth century has a very high base, and a tower covered 
with gold once stood at its top. Such a splendid structure, towering like 
a mountain, a splendour to behold (manojfa) was inhabited both by aged 
monks (vrddhaih) steeped in wisdom, as well as by young monks (tarunaih) 
of noble deeds (sukrtya instead of sakrtya). Krtya or Pali kicca means ‘duty, 
obligation, service, ceremony, performance’. The young monks performed 
incumbent duties, services and rites. The Princess venerated her father-in-law 
by providing for the old monks and paid due deference to her husband by 
making arrangements for young monks to carry on the monastic duties. 


The prose order of the 12th stanza is : 


ráhor bhiyá dharitryárh sapadi sampatitam 

lac ca indubimba-Sakala - pratimam vibhati/ atha tasy ánupürvam 
vrddhais sukrtya-tarunair usitar mano jñam 

bhübhrt vedim udeti. 


The first half refers to the image to her late husband (Ghananátha) that 
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shines like the moon by its life-like resemblance to his handsome appearance. 
The temple arises on a raised base in regular succession like the mountain 
ranges, in all magnificence, and vibrant with life, both young and old, filling 
it with noble decds. 


The 13th stanza has been translated by Sarkar as : “With the merit 
that he acquired by building the temple of Jina which is given the name 
beautiful Venuvana (bamboo - forest), may he (the king) attain Sugatahood 
ten-fold (?)"". The sacred complex was named Venuvana, after the first áráma 
bestowed on the Buddha by Bimbisára. Buddha stayed here when he first 
visited Ràjagrha and it was during this stay that Sariputra and Maudgalyáyana 
joined the order. It was a very peaceful place. Various sütras were preached 
here. The Princess must have given this name out of deep piety and glorious 
hopes. She says : whatever merit I have acquired by constructing this glorious 
temple of Jinas named Venuvana, thereby may the world (jagat for dasad) 
attain Sugatapada (Buddhahood) which is extremely difficult to obtain, 
supermost, and beyond perception. I have (maya) provided (yuktam) for 
the monks (Tatsuta = Jinasuta) so that the world can attain (labheya) 
Buddhahood immediately. The construction of thc jindlaya caitya and the 
temple for statues is punya-sambhára. lt can be complete only by the spread 
of knowledge through the academic activities of monks in a monastery. This 
is jñäna - sambhdara. Enlightenment is possible only by the two sambháras. 
The Princess provided both and she explicitly states that she had arranged 
the monastery for Buddhist monks who could teach sentient beings so thut 
they attain Buddhahood (saugatam padam) in the shortest time (türnam cva) 
The Sanskrit portion ends with the vihdra being termed the aggregation of 
the virtues of the Sugata (sugata - guna - ganah). 


Three important historical hypotheses have been derived form this 
inscription by Casparis: 


Ghananátha = Indra (Casparis 1.139-140, Sarkar 1.74 n.19) 
Samaratunga = Samaragravira (Casparis 1. 187, Sarkar 1.74 n.16) 


Balaputradeva is the ‘younger’ son of Samaratunga (Casparis 1.133, Sarkar 
1.74 n.17) 


As elucidated above, Ghananàtha does not refer to Indra, and no conclusions 
can be drawn, Dhübhrt is not ‘king’, but mountain. The structure created 
by Casparis around Indra needs to be changed. 


Sarkar says that King Samaratunga “has sometimes been identified with 
Samarágravira, the son of the king of Yavabhümi referced to in the Nalanda 
charter" (1.74 n.16). In the Nalanda charter the Sailendra King of Java is 
named Vira-vairi-mathana, whose son was Samaragravira who had a son named 
Bálaputradeva from queen Tara, the daughter of Vannasetu (not Dhamnasetu). 
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XII. NALANDA COPPERPLATE OF DEVAPALA, 39TH REGNAL YEAR 


1923-24 Hirananda Sastri, The Nalanda Copperplate of Devapaladeva, 
EI. 17.310 - 26. 


1925 Bosch, TBG. 65-509-88. 
1942 Hirananda Sastri 1942:92-102. 


The Nalanda Copperplate gives the following information about the kings 
of Java. The great king of Yavabhümi, named Vira-vairi-mathana was an 
ornament of the Sailendra dynasty. He had a valiant son, Samarágravira. The 
qucen of Samarágravira was Tara, the daugher of Sti Varmasetu, a king 
of the Lunar Dynasty. Their son Sri Balaputra deva had a monastery constructed 
in Nalanda. The relevant portions of the original inscription are : 


lines 37-38 Suva (rnna)-dvip-adhipa-ma(ha) rája-sri-và (Ba) laputra-devena 
ditaka-mukhena vayam vijfápitàh yathé maya Sri-Naélanda4yaém 
viharah karitas. 


line 52-53 Sailendra-vamsa-tilako Yava-bhümipálah Sri-vira- 
vairi-mathan-ánugat - abhidhanah 


line 55-56 tasy-abhavat... ... sünur ... Samaragravirah. 


line 59  rajüah soma-kul-ánvayasya mahatah Sri-Dharmasetoh suta 
tasy-abhid avanibhujo' gramahisi, Tar - eva Tar-ahvaya 


lines 60-61 tasyàn tasya - Sri- Valaputro, bhavat. 


The word ‘Suvarnadvipa’ has been understood specifically as Sumatra 
and Balaputra has been taken to be the king of Sumatra. In the Katha-sarit-sagara 
the capital of Suvarnadvipa was Kala$apura, which can be identified with 
Kalasan, as demonstrated earlier. Thus Suvarnadvipa would be Java in this 
inscription. Alberuni (c.A.D. 1030) says that ‘‘the eastern islands in this 
ocean are the islands of Zàbaj called by the Hindus Suvarnadvipa...' (Sachau 
1.210, 2.106). Wolters (1967:63) opines that after Vespasian cut off supplies 
of Roman bullion to India, a search for gold became-an important motive 
for the Indian explorations in Southeast Asia. Suvarnabhümi and Suvarnadvipa 
are general expressions for wealthy regions. 


The date of the Nalanda inscription is the 39th regnal year of Devapala. 
The years of his reign have been computed by different scholars as follows: 


regnal years 39th year 
R.C. Majumdar 810-849 849 
D.C. Bhattacharyya 800-839 839 
R.D.Banerji 809-849 848 


A.M.Chowdhury 821-861 860 
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B.P. Sinha 820-860 859 

D.C.Sircar 812-850 851 
(Susan L. Huntington, The Pala-Sena Schools of Sculpture, Leiden 1984: 
32-38, also see Casparis 1956:2.297). 


Brandes (OJO.IV) read Samarottunga and this is impossible paleographically 
(Damais 1952:27). So the name in earlier works has to be corrected to 
* Samaratuhga, ' read by Casparis and confirmed by Damais from its estampage 
113 at Jakarta and its photograph at Leiden. Krom has identified Samarágravira 
with Samaratunga of the Karanténah Inscription and Casparis (1950:1:110) 
says that Balaputra was reigning in Sumatra. Sarkar (1971:1.74 n.17) points 
out : "De Casparis has postulated (op.cit., p.133) that Samarottunga had 
one daughter called Pramodavarddhani, as stated in the present record, and 
one son called Balaputradeva, who has been mentioned in the Nalanda charter. 
This, of course, depends upon the identity of Samarottunga with Samaragravira. 
In case they are identical, Prámodavarddhani would appear to be the eldest 
issue of the king and Balaputradeva (the Hon. young prince), her younger 
brother, possibly through a junior quecn." Balaputra 'young prince' does 
not mean ‘the younger brother of...’. The idea expressed by bala is a handsome, 
young person, e.g. in the name of Kaniska (the youngest), or Nana Phadnavis 
(nānā = Hindi nanhà ‘the small one’), a term of tender endearment. Putra 
means a ‘prince’, and to it we can compare the very common Balinese 
name Oka ‘child’. The name Balaputra has nothing to do with his being 
the second or youngest child of his parents. 


It has been taken for granted, and beyond doubt, that Bálaputra was 
the king in Sumatra. Casparis, who has built up an elaborate concatenation 
of historic events on this basis, confesses that “‘one important detail is left 
unexplained, viz. the problem why and how a son of the Javanese Sailendra 
king Samaratunga could become a king in Sumatra; we know, however, that 
this happened.” (2.258). This interpretation is due to the equation Suvarnadvipa 
= Sumatra. How did Balaputra go to Sumatra ? The seventh stanza of the 
OJ. metrical inscription of 856 mentions Balaputra at the end. Casparis 2.293 
connects stray elements, arisen out of doubtful readings, into a connected 
narrative: 


7a : He was a Saiva in contrast to the queen, the spouse of the hero; 
7b : exactly a year was the time of the ...; 

7c : stones (heaped up) by hundreds ... (place of) refuge; 

7d: killing as fast as (?) the wind (he attacked) Balaputra. 


Casparis projects the dubious as historic events : “By combining the 
above interpretations it may be concluded that Bálaputra, presumably after 
a defeat in the open country, retired to a place (this seems to be implied 
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in ungsyan ) which: could be transformed into a stronghold by means of 
defence works built up with hundreds of stones. However, before having 
succeeded in establishing an almost unconquerable position he was attacked 
and defeated by Kumbhayoni, who was as swilt as the wind and wiped him 
off from there. Presumably, Balaputra was not killed in battle, but being 
chased from his strong positions he managed to escape to Sumatra, where 
he became a king of Srivijaya in a manner still completely unknown." 


The translation of the first quarter of the stanza needs to be emended 
to: He was Mahe$vara and the consort (patni) of this hero (Sdra) was Ivari. 
The royal couple were the veritable divine couple of Umā-Maheśvara. Vatunn 
has been translated as vatu ‘stone, rock’ by Casparis. Vatun means ‘to 
weed out’. The reading uñsyan “is not beyond doubt” in the words of 
Casparis himself (2.312 n.7). The word unsyan meaning ‘(place of) refuge’ 
is crucial to the hypothesis that Balaputra had retired to a place that could 
become a stronghold of defence. The word unsyan itself is uncertain, a 
weakhold, how can we make it a stronghold of an argument. We cannot 
rule out the possibility that both the King and Qucen, supervised for a long 
year, hundreds of persons who weeded out or cleared the site on the mountain 
for a Siva temple, which was an extensive complex sprawling over a vast 
arca. 


The fourth quarter is again not apparent. Avali mvan ‘(on a) level with, 
as fast as’. Avali- avaluy is ‘to come back, return’ (Zoetmulder). A tentative 
interpretation can be: finally (hanta = anta) they returned with Balaputra. 
The mother of Balaputra was the daughter of Varmasctu of the great Lunar 
Dynasty (soma-kul-anvayasya mahatah), like Tara and her name too was 
Tara. The Nalanda inscription compares Balaputra to Skanda, the son of Siva 
and Uma (Skando... Sambhor Umdayamiva). There are other Saiva comparisons 
too in the Nalanda inscription which point to reverent respect for Lord Siva 
in the mind of Balaputra. The thesis of Casparis posits a conflict between 
the Sivaites and Buddhists which is not borne out, and on the contrary confuted 
and refuted by the Nalanda Charter. Even the Saiva inscriptions of the Ratubaka 
plateau and the OJ metrical inscription dated A. D. 856 (nos.X and XI is 
Casparis 2) seem to indicate amicable relations between Kumbhayoni and 
Balaputra. The third Sanskrit inscription from Ratubaka regarding the sctting 
up of a Haralinga by Kalasodbhava, that is Kumbhayoni Rakai Valain, clearly 
says that the King was born in the Lunar Dynasty (Aimakantih... tadanvayát 
prasüto'yam vara - Sastra-kalanvitah rarája manuja-$rcsthah kalasodbhava 
samyfitah, Casparis 2.277). The mother of Balaputra should have come from 
this Lunar Dynasty and hence cordial ties between the two royal houses. 
The Ratubaka platcau was the counterpart of Srigailam in India which was 
a major centre of Mahayana as well as had Mallikarjuna Jyotir-linga, one 
of the twelve Jyotirlingas of the Saivas. The sctting up of a Sivalinga at 
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a Saiva sanctuary, alongside the sprawling Abhayagiri-vihara at Ratubaka, was 
in tune with the Javanese spirit of syncretism as well as in keeping with 
the traditions of $rifailam, whence the Sailendras should have originated. 
Sriparvata, a centre of Buddhist learning, is today the Buddhist site of 
Nagarjunakonda with ruins of stüpas and monasteries. The Satavahana King 
had a monastery constructed on Sriparvata for Nagarjuna in the first century. 
Alter the Satavahanas, the Iksvaku kings changed the capital from Amaravati 
to Nagarjunakonda under the name Vijayapura (or puri). It is described in 
the chapter on pilgrimage in the Vanaparva 85.11 of the Mahabharata. The 
Epic says that those who go to Sriparvata and offer worship to Sankara 
get the same reward as from an asvamedha sacrifice. In keeping with the 
Epic tradition, King Kumbhaja/Kumbhayoni, the Victor of Valainga, paid 
obeisance to Lord Sankara by the consecration of a Linga. 


Tara, the mother of Balaputra and his father Samaragravira are compared 
to divine couples: Paulomi and Surádhipa (-Indra), Priti and Sankalpayoni 
(=Kamadeva), Sailasuta (=Parvati) and Manmatharipu (= Siva), Laksmi and 
Murari (= Visnu). King Balaputra himself is likened to: 


Kamadevavijayi (=Buddha), the son of Suddhodana Skanda, the son of Sambhu 
from Umi. 


The comparison of his parents with Sailasutà (=Parvati) and Siva, and 
of himself as their son Skanda is a clear indication of the explicit reverence 
of King Balaputra towards Saivism, and that too from his own inscription. 


The family of the mother of Balaputra is called Somakulànvaya in the 
Nalanda inscription. The Sanskrit Inscription from Ratubaka Xc says that 
Kumbhayoni was born in the Lunar Dynasty (imakántih tadanvayàt prasütah). 
So the two major dynasties in Java were the Sailendra- varháa and Soma-kula. 
It would be better to replace the word 'Safüjaya-vam$a' by 'Soma-kula.' 
King Kumbhayoni of the Soma-kula emphasises the divine origin of his dynasty, 
which originated from the Moon that has descended from immaculate sky. 


The stabilisation of the power of Soma-kula was ensured by homage 
to the lotus-fect of Lord Hara (= Siva), which radiate royal splendour. As 
pointed out by Casparis there is no term on which the accusatives depend. 
The namah of the first stanza has been imagined to fill the lacuna. 


The second stanza reads : 


Dasavadana - Bana - Partha-pramukha-madhukara-atul - abhinandakarim 
Hara -pada-pankaja-rajah - kanik-ávodan - mahallaksmiimn// 


Casparis (1956:2.278) has translated it as : “ (Pay homage to) the Great 
Laksmi, who gives uncqualled pleasure to (the heroes) with the ten-headed 
(Ravana), Bana and Arjuna, (adoring her lotus-feet like) honey-making (bees), 
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at their head, and from whose body the granules of pollen of the lotus-feet 
of Hara trickle down like drops of water (do from the body of those who 
have just taken a bath)."' 


It would be bctter to translate it as follows : 


“ (Glory) to the great (maha) resplendence (/aksmi) that is radiated 
(avodan) by the dust (pollen) of the lotus - feet of Hara (- Siva), that has 
given unequalled joy to Dasavadana (=Ravana), Bana, Partha (= Arjuna) and 
others (pramukha-ddi) who like bees resort to the lotus - feet of her Lord." 
As the bees (madhukara) resort to lotus-feet of the Lord. ‘‘As the bees 
(madhukara) resort 1o the lotus trickling (avodan) with honey (madhu) , 
so have the prominent heroes of the past resorted to the feet of Lord Siva 
to seek ever-increasing royal splendour.” The translation '' Great Laksmi" 
by Casparis is not possible as Laksmi, the goddess is never associated with 
Siva. Here it refers only to royal style and splendour, to the good fortune 
and glory of a sovereign (rdjyalaksmi in Sanskrit), which is sustained by 
devotion. In the inscription, the divine origin of the Lunar dynasty is from 
the Moon that rests in the mattcd locks of Siva, and the stabilisation of 
power is assured by constant devotion to his lotus-fect. Both the regimens 
of power, its utpatti and sthiti, are the grace of Lord Siva. In popular Indian 
parlance, it is a nakha-sikha approach, from top to toe, that is the whole 
being of Lord Siva hallows the fortunes of the King. The moon on his topknot 
and his radiance of his toc-nails bestow their grace of the King, as he bows 
in reverence and his hair black like the bees touch the lotus-feet of the 
Lord. 


Royal dignity has been expressed by the following words in the three 
inscriptions: 
Xa. alha Krttivasaso vara-caranangulis sada....mani-kanti-sobhinitn 
purarcitam Sriyath vo dadatu. 


Xb. tryambakasya carana-yuga-vidheya-Srimatiin $üra-laksmim 
üsrayadhvam. 


Xc. Hara-pada-pankaja-rajah-kanik-ávodan mahalaksmirh. 


Casparis has translated sriyam ‘prosperity (or: the royal dignity)’ in Xa, 
$üra - laksmi, ‘Heroic Laksmi' in Xb, and mahd-laksmi ‘Great Laksmi' in 
Xc. He has taken Laksmi as the Goddess, who is the consort of Visnu. 
In all the thrce inscriptions it is royal power, prosperity and dignity. This 
changes the translations of the inscriptions (which we shall take up later.) 
For instance: 


vikaca-kamala-bhàsvat-tantra-málá-sarüpám 
yama-yata-yat/ "andr-ais$varya-muürtt-ista-dátrim/ 
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carana-yuga-nidheya-Srimatim Sura-laksmim 
tribhuvana-hita-dátuh Tryambakasy ás$rayadhvam //2// 


Casparis (2.275) translates it: 


“Takcth thou refuge with the Heroic Laksmi, whose beauty is equal 
to the garlands of .......... (?) brilliant with fully open red lotuses, who grants 
the wishes of him whose appearance is (marked) by the domination of the 
moon of the ascetics subducd by Yama, and who bears Majesty necessarily 
hidden in the juncture of her legs, - (the Heroic Laksmi) of the Three - 
Eyed (Siva), who grants welfare to the three worlds.” 


It should be translated : 


“Take refuge in the splendour (/aksmi) of the valiant (Sdra), which is 
radiant like the pencil (mālā) of rays famsu for tantra) shining forth from 
blossomed lotuses (i.e., lotus -feet of Siva], which are the givers of all wishes 
embodied as sovereignty emerging from the Moon (on the head of) the Yati 
(ascetic yogin of Siva) who is self-controlled (yata) by yamas (and niyamas 
of yoga) and full of majesty stemming from the pair of feet of Tryambaka 
( Siva) who grants welfare to the three worlds.” Royal power and splendour 
emanates from the radiance of the fect of Siva, which have to be and are 
invoked by the King. The interpretations of Casparis have to be reviewed 
in the tradition of Sanskrit Kavyas, of which they are an integral part. The 
translation of carana-yuga-vidheya-srimatirh (notnidheya) as ‘hidden in the 
juncture of her legs’ was uncertain to Casparis (p.275 n.137). Later he 
conjectures in note 140 “‘ probably an Umà-Mahesvara-mürti of the A//rigana 
type "". It simply means that the glory can be obtained by appropriate devotion 
(vidheya cf. vidhi) to the pair of fect of Lord Siva. We have undertaken 
this rather long detour to show that the readings of the inscriptions, their 
translations and interpretation need re-consideration. 


An important step in thc endcavour to ensure stabilisation of the state, 
was the construction of a vast complex of Sivalaya in the holy mountain 
of Ratubaka. As already shown above, the co-operation of Balaputra was 
forthcoming and the model was Sriparvata hallowed by both Buddhist and 
Saiva structures. A conflict situation is not warranted by epigraphical evidence. 


XIII. THE SOMA-KULA 


The Sailendra-varha and the Soma-kula were contemporary dynasties, 
with matrimonial alliances. The Sailendras co-operated with them in the 
construction of Saiva foundations. The Soma-kula commences with Sannà 
or Sannáha, the father of Saüjaya. Sanndha means ‘armour mail, a coat 
of mail’ and it is like the name Varman which has the same meaning. The 
final ha of Sannáha has coalesced in pronunciation and the name has also 
been spelt Sanna. : 
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$i mahārāja Rakai Panankaran is enumerated among eight deceased kings 
in the Copperplates of Mantyasih I (Kedu) of King Balitun, dated Saka 829 
= A. D. 907. The inscription reads : 


rahyahta rumuhun. ri mdan. ri poh pitu. 


l. . rakai mataràm san ratu Safijaya (732) 

2. Sri mahiéraja :y Panankaran (ca. 750) 

d. A 1j Panungalan (ca.770) 

4. " ii ". — Varak (ca.790) 

5. T P Garun (829 or 839) 

6. " " x Pikatan or Kumbhayoni (842-856, Casparis 
1956: 2.289 -90) 

7. " M i Kayuvani or Lokapila (856-882, Casparis 
1956:2.288) 

8. " e A Vatu -humalan (886) 

9, " Y ” Vatu-kura dyāh (907) 


Dharmodaya Mahāśambhu 


The first eight kings were deified and may have been intended to act 
as the powerful Eight Dikpalas, who are gods like Indra, I5ana, Varuna, etc. 
They were rahyanta ‘deified ancestors’ (Zoetmulder) for protection of the 
crucial places (OJO 48/943 vo. 25: manraksa kadatvan rahyanta i Médan). 


Certain royal personages have tripartite names, e.g. $i Maharaja Rakai 
Watukura Dyàh Balitun $i Dhannodaya Mahāśambhu. The Rakai part can 
refer to the assignment of a territory to the child prince, as e.g. the Duke 
Battenburg was assigned a regal title as Lord Mountbatten of Burma. Dyàüh 
can be the name given to the Crown Prince or Yuvardja on his attaining 
eligibility. Yuva means ‘ young’ and dyah also means ‘young man or woman 
of gentle birth’ (Zoetmulder). On coronation he became Sri Dharmodaya 
Mahàsambhu. Compare the Cambodian ceremonies of coronation and rites 
preliminary thereto. 


Naerssen (1947: 251) in his paper 'The Sailendra Interregnum’ says 
that ‘the princes of Saüjaya's dynasty had little authority at the time’. He 
goes on : “There was no question of one mighty central Javanese kingdom, 
unless it were under the hegemony of the Sailendras. As appears from the 
charters several autonomous heads of the district must have ruled then by 
the side of *' princes" of Saüjaya's dynasty, whose authority was completely 
thrown into the shade by the Sailendra princes. The waning of the Sailendra 
authority in Central Java was attended with a greater activity of the Safjaya 
dynasty” (p.252). 


Nacrssen has established that with Safijaya a dynasty had emerged, and 
he himself *..4 founded a Siva-linga in Saka 654-A.D. 732 (Cangal Stone 
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Ins.) and his father was Sanna or Sannaha. The Panankaran of the Mantyasih 
Copperplates cannot be identical with the Rakai Panankarana of the Kalasan 
Stone Inscription. The first Panankaran would have been active around A. 
D. 750, while the second is dated in 778. There is a gap of one generation. 
Three charters of Pikatan are known and in one of them he calls himself 
ratu . Rakai Kayuvani or Lokapàla has the epithet of Maharaja, and he 
initiated agrarian measures to bring prosperity. Lokapála does not refer to 
the four guardians of the cardinal directions, but it is identical with the commonly 
used proper name Narendra. Only one charter has come down to us from 
the reign of Vatuhumalan, dated A. D. 886, where he is called haji ‘Lord’. 


The following situations emerge from the aforesaid facts: 


(i) There was a dynasty which went back to Sañjaya, and whose great 
king was Balituh. Whether Balituó came from East Java or shifted there remains 
a question. 


(ii) Sa Mahàràja Rakai Panankaran of the Mantyasih Copperplates is earlier 
than the one of the Kalasan Inscription, and the two are different persons. 
The successors and / or descendants of Safjaya were a dynasty in thcir 
own right, separate from the Sailendras. 


(iii) In Java, there were a number of states and no single dynasty whose 
writ ran all over Central Java. The possibility of the whole of Java being 
under a single authority has to be ruled out due to the lack of efficient 
communications in ancient times, which are a must for effective control. The 
ground realities are reflected in “‘charters from other men in power, nay 
from other ‘princes’ during his (of King Vatuhumalan) time” (Naerssen 1947: 
252). 


(iv) The assumption of Vogel (1919:634) that “We have got to do here 
with a Javanese potentate who politically was dependent upon the ruler of 
Srivijaya " has bedevilled Javanese history. Though cautious, Naerssen states: 
“From this it appears firstly that for the Javanese the Sailendra dynasty was 
a forcign one, whereas Sañjaya’s was the legitimate one, and secondly that 
the latter has continued to live on, also during the Sailendra interregnum, 
be it entirely in the background." The idea of foreign sovereignty and the 
presence of national rulers stems from the political realities of the time when 
Vogel wrote, that is A. D. 1919. The unconscious of Dutch rule cast its 
shadows and Sumatran suzcrainty over Javanese rulers was surmised. The 
Sailendras were assigned to Sumatra and the successors of Saüjaya to Java. 
This naturally provoked Pocrbatjaraka, but in the state of knowledge at his 
time it was not possible to present a clear and coherent picture. The political 
conditions existing in Indonesia in 1956 when Casparis wrote the second 
volume of his Prasasti Indonesia with the help and facilities provided by 
the Ministry of Education of the Republic of Indonesia, the Sailendras had 
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to retreat to Sumatra after heavy fighting and defeat, like the armed struggle 
of Indonesia against foreign rule. 


(v) There was no “Sailendra period" in Java, and Naerssen (p.249) 
is right in prefacing it with the adjective '' so-called ". Besides the Sailendras, 
was the dynasty beginning with Saüjaya, and other kingdoms too may have 
flourished. l 


(vi) Rakai Pikatan has been equated with Kumbhayoni, who belonged 
to the Lunar Dynasty. The mother of the Sailendra King Balaputra, Tara 
by name, was from the Soma-kulanvaya (Nalanda Ins.). The Soma-kula and 
Sailendra-varháa had matrimonial ties, and they co-operated in their religious 
foundations. 


(vii) Sacred foundations were constructed in holy places even in the territory 
of another king. Installation of a Linga or the building of a vihára did not 
ipso facto imply that the place of its location belonged to the donor. For 
example, kings of several Indian states built temples at the holy city of Mathura, 
without any claim to territorial rights. Like the Ganga-Yamuna Doab, the 
Kedu plain was bounded by the rivers Opak and Praga, and the second 
river Praga was joined by the River Serayu. The situation is similar to Prayaga 
(mod. Allahabad) which is the confluence of Ganga, Yamuna and the now 
lost Sarasvati. Regions between two rivers, the mesopotamian areas, were 
important culiural centres in ancient times. 


XIV. BHÜJAYOTTUNGADEVA 
Early or middle of the ninth century 
Bhüjay - ottungadeva 
Casparis 1956 :2. 175-206 


The Candi Plaosan Inscription in Pre-Nagari mentions a royal name 
Bhijay-ottungadeva. He may be a Sailendra king as their abhiseka names 
have the element turga or ultunga (Casparis 2.180 n.25). This name is not 
known from any other source. Casparis, who has read this inscription, writes 
“the transcribed portion of this line seems sufficiently certain "" (2.192n.69). 
The Buddha temple (jinamandira) constructed by him was regularly worshipped 
by persons from the Gurjara country (st.14): 


satata-gurjara-dcsa-samágatais 
sugata-bhakti-bhára-pranatais" -/ 


(line broken) 
"*- (kriyate jinamandiram // 


The approximate date of the inscription is “the first half or the middle 
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of the ninth century A. D.” (2.189). 
XV. MARAVIJAYOTTUNGAVARMAN (c.A.D. 1008) 


In 1003 King Sri-Cüdámani-varma-deva sent two envoys to China and 
informed the Emperor that a Buddhist sanctuary had been erected to pray 
for his long life. 


In 1008 Sri - Máravijaya sent three envoys to the Sung Emperor of 
China with tribute (Majumdar 1936:1.169). 


The Great Leiden Charter issued by Cola king Rajendra I (1014-44) 
describes the King of Srivisaya, whose sovereignty extended as far as Katáha, 
as a descendant of the Sailendra dynasty (EI.22.229, 282). The King is referred 
1o as: 


(1) Sailendra-varnsa-sambhitena Srivisay-adhipatinad Katah-ddhipatyam 
atanvatà.... (Sanskrit portion, lines 80-81). 


(2-3) Katah - adhipati (ibid., lines 90,100). 
(4) Kidàratt - araiyan (Tamil portion, line 6). 
(5-6) Kadáratt-araiyan (ibid., lines 13,200). 


The Sailendra King of Srivisaya had extended his kingdom as far as 
Kataha (var. Kadara, Kidara) or Kedah in Malaysia. 


The Sanskrit inscription reads  : Sailendra-varhsa-sambhitena 
Srivisa y-áadhipatinà Katah - adhipatyam atanvaté.... Culàmanivarmmanah putrena 
$ri - Maravijayottuigavarmmana sva-pitur nndmné nirmmàpitam adharikrita 
- Kanakagiri - samunnati - vibhavam atiramaniyan Cülamanivarmma-viháram 
adhivasate Buddhaya *' Rajaraja gave, in the twenty - first year of his universal 
sovereignty, to the Buddha residing in the surpassingly beautiful Cülàmanivarma 
- vihdra, of (such) high loftiness (as had) belittled the Kanakagiri (i.e., Mcru), 
which had been built in the name of his father, by the glorious 
Maravijayottungavarmman, who, by the greatness of his wisdom, had conquered 
the teacher of the gods, who was the sun to the lotus-forest, viz. the learned 
men, who was the Kalpa-tree to supplicants, who was born in the Sailendra 
family, who was the lord of the Srivisaya (country), who was conducting 
the rule of Katàáha, (and) who was the son of Cülàmanivarmman that had 
mastered all statecraft at Nágapattinam, delightful (on account of) many a 
temple, rest-house, watershed, and pleasure garden and brilliant with arrays 
of various kinds of mansions, (situated) in the division called Pattanakürra 
(included) in the big group of districts named KshatriyaSikhamani-valanadu, 
which was the forehead-mark of the whole earth. ” (EI. 22.257). 


The construction of the vwihdra at Ndagapattinam was started by 
Cüdàmanivarman (as we know from the Tamil) and completed by his son 
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Máravijayottuhgavarman in the twenty-first regnal year of Rajendra Cola. The 
Sailendras had been a naval power and their fleet had raided the coast of 
Annam as far as Tonkin. The Yang Tikuh inscription of Indravarman I of 
Campa, dated Saka 721- A.D. 799 refers to naval raids by forces coming 
in ships from Java. The destruction of the Saiva sanctuary by the Javanese 
navy, indicates that they should be the Buddhist Sailendras. The adventure 
and might of the Javanese navy is clear. The names of Sailendra kings, like 
Vira-vairi-mathana, Samaratunga, Samarágravira bespeak of their perceptions 
of power and daring. It is only in the eleventh century that the Sailendras 
extended their dominion as far as Kedah, though paleographic evidence points 
to the Sailendras being restricted to the Kedu plains. Did they annex Srivijaya? 
The identity of the two names Srivisaya and Srivijaya cannot be taken for 
ranted, as Maravijayootungavarman is called Srivisay- -üdhipati ‘ruler of 
Srivisaya’ only once, and in five other cases he is simply referred to as 
king of Katáha. Srivisaya can refer to ** The Prosperous (Sri) kingdom (visaya) '' 
of the Sailendras. The Ratnapariksà of Buddhadatta speaks of their capital 
as a market for precious jewels. A Sanskrit scholar of the learning of the 
writer of the Charter could not confuse the words visaya and vijaya. 


XVI. CONCLUSION 


1. Suvarnadvipa is a general term and denotes several places in SE Asia. 
It refers to affluent golden lands and not a Gold-land of gold-rush. 


2. Srivijaya and Sailendras are separate political entities. 


3. $rivijaya is Sumatra, and its rulers migrated from Vijayapuri, earlier 
than the Sailendras. They followed the Müla-sarvástiváda form of 
Buddhism. 


4. Sailendras ruled in Central Java and migrated from Srisailam around 
the middle of the sixth century. They were adherents of Vajrayüna, 
whose centre was Srifailam, also known as Sriparvata and Vajraparvata. 


S. Java of the Sailendras is referred to as Ho-ling by the Chinese. 


6. Sailendras dominated the economy of Java by their advantageous 
geographical position of access to China and to India. Other Javanese 
kingdoms, like that of Mataram, could not compete with them. They 
had a regular merchant marine, so much so that Chinese pilgrims 
travelled in the reverse direction, from Sumatra to Java, to board 
ships to India. Sailendra vessels must have had regular schedules of 
sailing to India. 


7. The mercantile marine gave the Sailendras a powerful navy recorded 
in the inscriptions of Campa. 


8. The Sailendras were at the height of prosperity, which enabled them 
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to construct great monuments like the Sevu, Barabudur, Mendut, etc. 
They also patronised the rise of a national literature, e.g. the OJ. 
version of the Amaramilà as a repertoire of vocabulary for poets. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL FOOTHOLDS OF THE SAILENDRAS 


A. D. 

606-47 Kalasapura in Harsa's hymn 

640,648,660 Missions from Ho-ling to China 

664 Hui-ning worked with Jüanabhadra 

674 Mission from Ho-ling to China 

752 Bhànu 

767 Invasion ol Champa by Ho-ling, Chinese annals (Maj.1.157) 
784 Ins. of King Satyavarman (Maj. .l.158) 


787 Ins. of Indravarman 1 (Maj.1.158) 
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768, 769,770 Missions from Ho-ling to China 

715-82 Visnu (Dharmatunga), Ligor Ins. (Maj.1.149) 

778 Panankarana, Kalasan Ins. (Maj.1.150) 

782 Indra (?), Kelurak Ins. (Sangrama - dhanaftjaya) (Maj.1.151) 
Died c. 812 

792 Saka 714 Dharmatungadeva, Ratubaka Ins. (Casparis 
1950:1.101, Artibus Asiae 1961: 24. 241 - 48) 

802 - 69 Jayavarman of Cambodia (Maj. 157) Sri-Vira-vairi-mathana 
(grandfather of Balaputradeva in the Nalanda Ins.) 

813, 815, 818 Three missions of Ho-ling to China 

824 Samaratunga and his daughter Pramodavardhani (Kayumwunan 


Ins., Maj.1.60) 


Samarágra -vīra «Tàrà, daughter of Varmasetu (parents of 


Balaputra) 

860 Balaputradeva, Nalanda Ins. (Maj.1.152) 

851 Sulayman, revised by Hasan in ca. 916 (Maj.1.156,160) 

903 Ibn Rostah (Maj.1.161) 

907 Ishak bin Imran (Maj.1.161) 

935 King Sindok founded the Jayamerta monastery at Afijuk 
(Fontein 1990:231) 

ca.950 Ibn Serapion (Maj.1.161) 

ca. 1030 Alberuni (Java is Suvarnadvipa) (Maj.1.164) 

1003 3 Sr -Cūdāmaņivarman sent two envoys to China 

1005 Miravijayottungavarman constructed a monastery at 
Nigapa{tinam 


1008 Maravijayottungavarman sent three embassies to China. 


CONCEPT OF THE GODDESS SAKTI 
EXPOUNDED IN THE LALITOPAKHYANA 


JAYA CHEMBURKAR 


* 1. Saktism describes the Goddess Sakti as the Supreme Goddess, the 
Mother of the Universe, the Mdla-Prakrii, all-pervading Sakti or Power. Even 
the gods are described to rush to Her as their saviour. Treatises dealing 
with Goddess Sakti bring out various manifestations of the Goddess Sakti. 


* 2. The Lalitopakhyána in the Uttarakhanda of the Brahmánda Purána 
(Br. P.) narrates how the Goddess Lalita accompanied by other Sakti goddesses 
who were Her various manifestations, fought with the demon Bhanda, the 
enemy of the gods, and killed him. The Lalitopakhyána is narrated to the 
sage Agastya by Hayagriva, an incarnation of Visnu. In course of his narration, 
Hayagriva described a number of manifestations of the Sakti Goddess Lalita. 
These manifestaions of the Goddess formed Her anny, when She fought 
with the demon Bhanda. 


* 3. This paper proposes to elucidate the concept of Sakti, expounded 
in the Lalitopakhyána in the light of these manifestations. 


" 4. The myth about Bhanda describes how in the course of Her fight 
with the demon, a number of goddesses who were Her emanations, manifested 
from Her. They are.... 


" 5. An Army - A Manifestation of the Goddess Sakti : When Lalità 
started marching against the demon, from Her goad is said to have emerged 
the goddess Sampatkari.' This goddess has been described as being attended 
upon by many crores of elephants, horses, chariots and infantry. From this 
description of the goddess Sampatkari, it appears that the army consisting 
of four limbs, viz., elephants, cavalry, chariots and infantry, has been 
metaphorically represented as the goddess Sampatkari. Thus an army here 
is looked upon as a manifestation of the Sakti Goddess Lalita. The word 
*Sampat ' in the name Sampatkari means property or resources, and an army 
forms a part of the resources of a state. Besides an army is one of the 
constituents of the power of a state. Thercfore, an army here has been looked 
upon as a manifestation of the Goddess Lalita. 


* 6. Cavalry - A Manifestation of the Goddess Sakti : Another goddess 
is said to have emerged from the noose of the Goddess Lalità. She is described 
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as marching with great speed and mounted on a horse, and accompanied 
by an army of horses. This goddess appears to be a symbol of cavalry, 
which forms a part of the power of a state. Thus, cavalry is here a manifestation 
of the Goddess Lalita. : 


" 7. Commander of the Army - A Manifestation of the Goddess Sakti: 
The Goddess Sridandanatha is another manifestation of the Goddess Sakti.* 
The word ‘danda’ means an amy and Dandanáthà represents a female 
commander of Lalita’s anny, i. e., the commander of the army is described 
here as a manifestation of the Goddess Sakti. 


* 8. Navy - A Manifestation of the Goddess Sakti : 'Poiram ' mcans 
a ship. Here a ship symbolises navy and the goddess Potrini appcars to bc 
a personification of navy. Navy forms an important constituent of the power 
of a ‘vijigisu’: hence in the form of the goddess Potrini has been described 
a manifestation of the Goddess Lalità. The gods were afraid that the goddess 
Potrint might burn the universe with her anger or she might divide the earth 
into two by the strokes of a pestle,$ or she might perturb the oceans with 
the strokes of a plough.’ 


* 9. Different Details of War - Personified : The Goddess Lalita is praised 
by many names. They are (1) Sanketa, (2) Samayc$vari, (3) Samayasankcta, 
(4) Varahi, (5) Vartali, (6) Mahasena, (7) Äjñā, (8) Cakreśvarī, (9) Arighni, 
ctc." The meanings of these names indicate that these names refer to many 
goddesses who arc personifications of different details pertaining to war, c.g. 
'Sanketa ' means a convention, and the goddess 'Sankctà' can be a 
personilication of the convention to be followd in a war. ‘Samaya’ mcans 
an agreement and the goddess *Samaycávari'$ is the goddess who has power 
to enter into an agreement with the enemy. The goddess ‘Samayasankcta’ 
appears to bc a personification of a convention to be observed while entering 
into an agreement. Vardhi means ‘buddhi’ or intellect or talent, skill in 
diplomacy or a strategy, ctc. and the goddess '*Varahi' can be said to be 
a personified form of skill, or talent, wisdom, etc. in diplomacy. Goddess 
‘Varali’ is a news-bcarer or a messenger. Goddess ' Maháscná' symbolises 
a huge army. Goddess ‘ Ajiid’ is obviously a personification of the commands 
or orders issucd in a war. Goddess 'Cakreívari' can be said to be a 
personification of a military array. *Arighni' is a destroyer of the encmy. 
It will be scen here that the epithets of these goddesses refer to various 
activities in a war. All of them can be said to have power to bring about 
the victory of a "vijiersu ', and hence probably they have been looked upon 
as forms of the Goddess Sakti. 

10. Act of Consultations - A Form of the Goddess: The goddess 
*Mantranathà' or ‘Mantranayika’ is obviously a goddess who can be said to 
be a personification of the act of consultations, discussion about war." The 
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other epithets of the goddess Mantranathà are Mantrini, Sacivesi, Pradhanesi'?. 
These epithets corroborate that she is a goddess who is a personilication 
of the act of deliberations or consultations on war, i.e., an act of consultation 
is looked upon as a form of Sakti. 


" 11. Siddhis (supernatural powers) - Manifestations of the Goddess 
Sakti : Ten ‘Siddhi’ goddesses (Siddhidevyah) have been mentioncd.'! They 
arc ‘ Anima,’ (supernatural power of becoming as small as an atom), ‘ Mahima’ 
(power of increasing size at will), * Laghimà' (power of assuming excessive 
lightness at will, ‘Garima’ (power of becoming heavy at will), ‘Isita’ 
(superiority), * Vasita' (power of subduing others to one's own will), ‘Praptih’ 
(power of obtaining anything at will), ‘Prakamya’ (freedom at will), ‘Mukti’ 
(liberation), * Sarvakàmà ' (power of fulfilling everything or power of performing 
everything). '? 


* 12. 'Siddhis' arc the well-known supernatural powers obtained by 
the *Siddhas' or ‘Yogis’. These supernatural powers have been personified 
here and described as goddesses. It will be noted here that normally ' Siddhis ' 
arc said to be cight, but here ten ' Siddhis' have been mentioned. 


* 13. Powers of the Male Gods - Manifestations of the Goddess Sakti: 
The powers of the malc gods, viz. Brahma, MahcSvara, Kumara, Visnu, Varaha, 
Mahendra, Camundesvara and Narayana have been personilied and described 
as Brahmi, MaheSvari, Kaumári, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Mahendri, Càmundà and 
Mahdlaksmi respectively.'* These goddesses are manifestations of the Goddess 
Sakti. 

14. Mudràs - Manifestations of the Goddess Sakti: ‘Mudras’ are 
particular positions of hands and palms, practised in devotion or religious 
worship. According to the Gheranda Samhita - Il. 4, by knowing the Mudrás 
onc attains all success, i. e., Mudrás arc powers; and according to the passage 
in the. Kulamülávatára, viz., mocayanti grahadibhyo papaugham dravayanti ca 
mocanam dravanam yasmát mudra Sastresu varnitá !* - a ‘Mudra’ relieves 
a person from the malevolent influence of planets and destroys sins. This 
shows that Mudräs are some powers and, therefore, the La/rtopáàkhyána looks 
upon them as ‘Devis’ (mudrà devyah)'. For different forms of worship 
and for different Yogic pursuits, different Mudras have been prescribed. The 
Br. P. Il. 19. 11, 13-15 mention ten Mudra goddesses. They are - (1) 
Sarvasanksobhini mudra (2) Sarvavidravint mudrā (3) Sarvakarsanakm mudra 
(4) Sarvavasankari mudrà (5) Sarvonmadana mudrà (6) Sarvamahankusa mudrà 
(7) Sarvakhecari mudrá (8) Sarvabijà mudrà (9) Sarvayoni mudrà (10) 
Trikhandika mudra. The names of these Mudrās are expressive of certain 
acis which result when these Mudrás are performed; c. g. the performance 
the Sanksobhíni mudrá can bring about excitement or agitation in all, 
Sarvavidravini mudré can make all run away; Sarvakarsanakmmudra can 
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attract all; Sarvavasankari can subdue all; Sarvonmádanamudrà can cause 
intoxication to all; Sarvamahànkusá can goad all. By performing Sarvakhecari 
mudrā one is not affected by thirst, hunger, laziness,'$ etc. Bijamudra enables 
one to attain all success. By performing Sarvayoni mudrà, one is never polluted 
by sins. Trikhandika mudrà is employed in invoking the Goddess. 


* 15. The Lalitopakhyana states that the Siddhi goddesses, the eight 
Sakti goddesses, viz. Brahmi, MaheSvan, Kauméari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Mahendri, 
Camundà, Mahàlaksmi, and the Mudra goddesses are manifest powers 
(prakatasaktayah) .'* 


" 16. Digits of the Moon - Manifestations of Sakti : 


Sixteen digits of the moon have also been described as Sakti goddesses.'? 
They are: (1) Kamakarsanikà kala, (2) Buddhydkarsaniké kala, (3) 
Ahankarakarsanika kala, (4) Sabdakarsanika kala, (5) SparSakarsanika kal, 
(6) Rupdkarsanika kala, (7) Rasákarsanikà kala, (8) Gandhàkarsaniká kala, 
(9) Cittákarsanika kala, (10) Dhairyàkarsanikà kala, (11) Smrtyàkarsanikà kala, 
(12) Nàmàkarsanikà kala, (13) Bijakarsanika kala, (14) Atmakarsanika kalā, 
(15) Amrtakarsanika kala, (16) Sarirakarsinika kala. ?9 


These sixteen goddesses in the form of sixteen digits of the moon have 
been described as secret powers.”' The moon is believed to influence the 
human body with her rays. The inner faculties of a man, viz, his buddhi 
i. e., power of reasoning, ‘Sabda ' i. e., his sound perception, etc. are influenced 
by the digits of the moon. But the digits influence the faculties, i. e., the 
inner world or the inner mechanism of perception imperceptibly or secretly;?? 
that is why probably they have been described as ‘guptākhyā’ (i. e., they 
are called secret powers). ‘Prakata ' viz., ‘Siddhi Devis ', ‘Brahmi’, ' Mahesvari ' 
and other powers of the male gods, and the 'Mudrà Devis ' are concerned 
with the external manifest world, and, therefore probably, they have been 
described as ‘Prakata Saktis ". ?? 


" 17. Orders of the Goddess Lalità - Sakti goddess : Twelve different 
orders of the Goddess Lalita have been personified and described as A/a 
Saktis. ^* They are - (1) Sarvavidrüvini - this goddess appears to be a 
personification of the order of Lalitá to make all (i.e., enemy) run away; 
(2) Sarvákarsanikà - a personification of the order to attract or drag all; 
(3) Sarvasanksobhini - a personification of the order to cause excitement 
in all; (4) Sarvàalhadinikà - a personification of the order to give delight to 
all; (5) Sarvasarnmohini - goddess who is a personification of the order to 
delude all; (6) Sarvastambhana£aktikà - personal form of an order to paralyse 
or stop all the activity (of the enemy); (7) Sarvajmnbhanafakti - goddess 
who is a personilication of the order to make all yawn i. e., to make all 
lazy, drowsy, etc; (8) Sarvonmádana$aktikaà - personal form of an order to 
cause intoxication to all;?* (9) Sarvārthasādhikāśakti - personal form of an 
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order to achieve everything; (10) SarvasampattipGrani - goddess who is a 
personification of the order to store all the resources of a battle;? (11) 
Sarvamantramayi Sakti - a goddess whose job it is to hold consultations 
with all concerned with battle;?" (12) Sarvadvandvaksayankari - personification 
of the order to bring about the end of all dualities or dilferences.?? 


" 18. These twelve Sakti goddesses have been referred to as Ajià Saktis 
of the Goddess Lalita; all these orders have power in them to affect the 
enemy adversely, and that is why, it appears, they have been treated as 
Sakti goddesses. 


" 19. Attributes - Sakti Goddesses : Various attributes of a Supreme 
Deity or Supreme Goddess have been personified and presented as various 
Sakti goddesses: e. g. Sarvasiddhipradà, (giver of all success); Sar- 
vasampatpradà (giver of all prosperity); Sarvapriyankari (conferrer of everything 
that is dear [to Her votary]); Sarvamangalakàrini (bestower of everything that 
is auspicious); Sarvakàmapradà (giver of that everything that is desired); 
Sarvaduhkhamocini (reliever from all miscries) - these and many more attributes 
like these have been personified and presented as Sakti goddesses.”° It will 
be seen that all these attributes imply power of a deity to do something. 


* 20. In personifying the orders and attributes of Goddess Lalità, 
Lalitopakhyána scems to establish the principle that the Goddess Sakti is 
an embodiment of all powers, she is a mass of power; therefore, anything 
pertaining to Her, anything forming a part of Her Being, cannot be anything 
else, but power (Sakti). Therefore Her orders, Her attributes are also various 
Sakti goddesses. 


be Presiding Deities of Madana’s Arrows - Sakti Goddesses : It 
will be interesting to note that the five presiding dcities of the five arrows 
of Madana (God of Love) have also been conceived as five Sakti goddesses 
(manobhabanadevatah)°° They are Dravini, Sosini, Bandhini, Mohini, 
Unmádint. It will be seen here that these goddesses derive their names from 
the different five functions, viz. - (1) captivating the mind of a love-lorn 
person (Dravini), (2) emaciating him (Sosini), (3) making him enamoured 
(Bandhini) of the object of his love, (4) fascinating his mind (Mohini) and 
(5) making him intoxicated (Unmàdini), performed by the arrows of Madana. 
The five presiding dcities impart certain powers to the arrows of Madana. 
Therefore, they have been looked upon as the manifestations of the Goddess 
Sakti. 


" 22. Local Goddesses - Forms of Sakti : There arc sixteen goddesses 
who have been described as 'jagatksobhanalampatàh ' i. e., they are capable 
of creating excitement in the world." They arc: (1) Vàmà, (2) Jyestha, 
(3) Raudri, (4) Santi, (5) Sraddha, (6) Sarasvati, (7) Sri, (8) Bhütakti, 
(9) Laksmi, (10) Srstimohini, (11) Pramathini, (12) Asvasini, (13) Vici, (14) 
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Vidyunmálini, (15) Surananda, (16) Nagabuddhika. » 


* 23. These goddesses appear to be different local goddesses who were 
worshipped as different forms of the Goddess Sakti. Klostermaier remarks, 
** The innumerable names reveal a multitude of local goddesses who coalesced 
into the figure of the Great Goddess as conccived by the Sakti theologians 
of late times. ''? . 


" 24. Acts Personified: Acts such as an act of creating darkness, act 
of obstructing, act of making others yawn, act of deluding, act of paralysing 
have been personified and described as the goddesses Andhini, Rodhint, 
Jnnbhini, Mohini, Stambhini, respectively. These have been described as 
‘ripuk sobhastambhanoccatanak smah,’ "de, capable of crcating excitement 
in the enemy 's camp and paralysing all his activity. The goddess Jnnbhini 
could make the army of the demon Bhanda yawn and make them fecl drowsy; 
the goddess Mohini could delude that army and create confusion in the enemy 's 
camp; whereas the goddess Stambhini could paralysc all the war-activity of 
the demon. All these acts could strengthen the position of the Goddess Lalita 
and thus could be conducive to Her victory and hence they have been personified 
and presented as Sakti goddesses. 


" 25. While describing the war-tactics, the Lalitopakhyana tclls us that, 
as a result of a boon from the Sun, the cyes of the demons became lustrous 
and, therefore, when the demons cast their lustrous glances at the goddesses 
(on the battle-ficld), the goddesses were deprived of energy, enthusiasm and 
became inactive. "5 In order to neutralize the effect of the lustre in the 
eyes of the demons, the goddess Tiraskarinika is said to have appeared on 
the battlc-ficld?$, and discharged a missile called Andha (so called because 
it could make the enemies blind) at the demons.” The demons became blind, 
their eyes closed, “* and they were not able to sce." As soon as they became 
blind, the stiffness and motionlessness of the weapons of the goddesses was 
removed *° and the goddesses rose up to fight with determination.*' The 
goddess Tiraskarinikà then killed the seven demons.*? 


* 26. A Liraskarini means a curtain or a veil. Here it will be seen that 
it was necessary to render the lustre in the eyes of the demons ineffective, 
by doing something. The act of veiling or covering (i.e., closing) the cyes 
of the demons could serve that purpose. The act of veiling became the power 
of the Goddess. Here the impersonal act of veiling has been personified 
and described as Tiraskarinika Devi.** 


* 27. Tantric Goddesses : Some Tantric goddesses also have been mentioned 
here, while enumerating the different Sakti goddesses. These goddesses are 
viz., (1) Yaksini, (2) Sankhini, (3) Lakint, (4) Hakini, (5) Sakini, (6) Dakini 
and (7) Hàkini who is an aggregate of all these goddesscs.'* They have 
been described as drinking blood and devouring flesh and fat of the enemics.** 
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They have also been described as being powerful enough to bring about 
the total destruction of the demons, but at the same time, they are benevolent 
to those who are devoted to Lalità.^ 


" 28. There is another group of Tantric goddesses who have bcen described 
as rahasysyoginis ^' (secret powers). They are Vaśinī, Kamei, Bhogini, Vimalà, 
Aruna, Javini, Sarvesi, and Kaulini. ** Rahasya means a secret and Yoginr 
means a power. These eight goddesses are secret powers. 


" 29. It will be seen here that the Lalitopákhyána includes even the 
Tantric goddesses while describing various forms and manifestations of the 
Goddess Lalita though normally the Puranas condemn and criticise the Tantric 
religion, nature of deities thercin and its teachings, etc. The rcason for including 
these goddesses here appears to be this that though these goddesses are 
Tantric goddesses, they are some powers. The Lal/ítopakhyána here probably 
proposes to establish that any secret power, malevolent or benevolent, it 
is a form of the Goddess Sakti or Goddess Lalita. No power can have existence 
independent of Lalita who is the All-Pervading Supreme Being. 


* 30. Weapons - Forms of the Goddess Sakti : Two weapons viz., 
a plough and a pestle are said to have assumed the form of goddesses, 
ie., a plough and a pestle are looked upon as forms of Sakti Goddess, 
obviously bccause weapons have power in them, and that is why they have 
been looked upon as forms of Sakti. The Goddess Sakti as though manifests 
Herself as a plough and a pestle. The army of Lalita consisted of many 
of such goddesses who are personifications of different weapons and missiles. 
They are Pāśinīs, Musalinis, Cakrinis, Mudgarinis, Pattisinis, Kodandinis. *° 
Here Pasini is a goddess who is a personification of a pasa (a noose). Similarly, 
Musalinis, Cakrinis, Mudgarinis, PattiSinis, and Kodandinis are personilications 
of a musala (a pestle), a cakra (a disc), a mudga (a mace), a pattisa 
(a spear), and a kodanda (a bow) respectively. A weapon or a missile 
symbolises power, therefore, here dillerent weapons have been personified 
and described as various Sakti goddesses. Here non-sentient weapons and 
missiles have been described as goddesses, because they have power in them. 


" 31. Ocean of Wine - A Form of Sakti Goddess : When the Sakti 
goddesses perspired duc to the exertion of fighting and suffered from thirst, 
an ocean of wine is said to have assumed a form of a goddess and presented 
itself on the battle-field and removed the fatigue of the goddesses (by quenching 
their thirst). It will be seen here that the ocean of wine has the power 
of quenching thirst and removing fatigue of the goddesses, it is looked upon 
as a form of the Goddess Sakti. 


b 32. Vidya and Avidya - Forms of Sakti : While elucidating the concept 
of Sakti, the Lalitopakhyana has narrated some war-strategies employed 
by the two hr sti parties. These strategies were meant to counteract and 
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neutralize the efforts of the opposite party. 


" 33. The demons are said to have employed a magical power called 
Sarpini against the army of the Goddess Lalità?' She (Sarpini) is said to 
have produced from her body a number of serpents,’ which inflicted the 
army of Lalità with their poison and troubled them.?? In order to counteract 
the power of Sarpini, Nakuli Devi is said to have emerged from the palate 
of Lalita®* (Lalitatàlusambhavà). Nakuli opened her mouth from which an 
army of mungooses proceeded forth. This army of mungooses destroyed all 
the serpents®* and eventually, the goddess Nakuli killed Sarpin/* with a 
Garudastra (a missile of that name). Nakuli also killed the leaders of the 
demons." Goddess Lalita (Syamalambika) respected Nakuli and imparted to 
her, Her (Lalita’s) divine nature. 


* 34. It will be seen here that the Lalitopakhyána has made use of 
the well-known hostility between a mungoose and a serpent. A mungoose 
always overpowers a serpent; here Nakuli is described as destroying the magical 
power of the demons viz., the Sarpini, and hence she (Nakuli) has been 
looked upon as a goddess (Nakuli Devi).5? 


* 35. It may be pointed out here that Sarpin? was a power of the 
demon and Nakuli was a power on the side of the Goddess Lalità. But 
here Nakuli has been described as Devi or a goddess, but Sarpin? has been 
described only as maya. The word Devi implies divine, benevolent nature 
of Nakuli, whereas the word mdyd indicates evil, malicious, malevolent nature 
of Sarpini. Here Nakuli is said to overpower Sarpini and not vice versa. 
Though both, Sarpini and Nakuli are powers, yet we see that Nakult overpowers 
and defcats Sarpini. The reason is that here the struggle between the Goddess 
Lalità and the demon is the struggle between Vidya and Avidyd (knowledge 
and ignorance or nescience) respectively which are only two aspects of the 
Goddess Sakti. Vidya always prevails over Avidyá and that is why Nakult 
is said to have overpowered Sarpini. Sarpin? has been described as maya 
(illusion),?? ^ dustà sarpin, ^ durácárà (of wicked conduct) and 
bahumáyáparigrahà (assuming manifold forms with magical power)$' and 
Sarpamáyà, (illusive, magical serpent power)$?, whereas Nakul has been 
referred to as Devi © who is of the form of speech (samastavanmayakara),“ 
(may be because she originated from the palate of Lalita), Nakule$vart,$5 
and Vani, the presiding deity of speech (vánmayasyaikánáyikaé! and 
Mahdsattva 8 (high-spirited), possessed of extraordinary qualities. These 
descriptions of the two Saktis viz., Nakuli and Sarpini establish that Nakult 
Devi corresponds to Vidya and Sarpini io Avidyéa. 

" 36. The Flames and the Lustre of the Fire - Forms of Sakti : Two 


goddesses viz., Jvalàmàlinikà and Vahnivasini are said to have disclosed the 
demons who had concealed themselves in darkness, to the gods. These two 
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goddesses are obviously:the personifications of the flames of fire and the 
lustre of fire respectively? i. e., flames of fire and the lustre of fire are 
the forms of the Goddess Lalità. 


* 37. God Gajanana - A Form of Goddess Sakti : The demon is said 
to have made use of a magical diagram drawn on a slab of stone, to prevent 
the victory of the Goddess. It had eight presiding deities,"' viz., 


(1) Alasà (the presiding deity of idleness) 

(2) Krpaná (the presiding deity of wretchedness) 

(3) Dinà (the presiding deity of distress) 

(4) Nidrà (the presiding dcity of sleep) 

(5) Tandrà (the presiding deity of sluggishness) 

(6) Pramilika (the presiding deity of enervation of spirits) 


(7) Klibà (the presiding deity of weakness) 
(8) Nirahankarà (the presiding deity of humbleness)” 

These eight presiding deities were unholy magical powers used by the 
demon against the Goddess Lalita. Having worshipped the diagram, it was 
thrown by him in the camp of the Goddess." As a result of this, the goddesses 
became averse to fighting and began to think of the Goddess Lalita with 
disrespect.” In order to nullify the effect of this magic, the Goddess Lalita 
smiled and the god Gajànana emanated from her mouth.” He destroyed 
the magical slab of the demon." 


" 38. It is well-known that one of the epithets of Gajanana is Vighnaharta 
i. e., remover of obstacles or evils and that is why the Goddess Lalita appears 
to have employed him against the magic of the demon. Here Gajánana has 
not been expressly referred to as a form of Sakti; yet it can be said that 
probably here the suggestion is Gajanana is also a part of Sakti, since he 
emerged from Her mouth. Besides Sakti pervades this universe and She exists 
in all the forms, male as well as female. Therefore, the god Gajanana is 
a form of the Goddess Sakti. 


* 39. Visnu's Incarnations - Manifestations of Sakti : According to 
the Vaisnava doctrine of incarnation, God Visnu incarnates for the protection 
of the universe; an incarnation is a manifestation of Visnu's power to protect 
the universe. It will be interesting to note how the Lalitopakhyana incorporates 
the various incarnations of Visnu, i. e., His powers, in the concept of Sakti. 
The following discussion will explain the purpose of incorporating the Avatáras 
of Visnnu. 


" 40. Whe. the Goddess Lalita, Hersclf appeared on the battle field, 
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the demon discharged different missiles, such as — Arnavástra, 
Hiranyaksamahastra, Balindrastra, Haihayástra. From Bhandasura’s roaring, 
Ravana is said to have emerged along with his brother, Kumbhakarna and 
son Meghanada. The demon continuing his attack discharged rdjasurastra 
and in the end he discharged Kalyastra. To neutralize the working of these 
missiles, Adikünna, Mahavaraha, Nrsiha, Vamana, ParaSurdma, Rama, 
Vasudeva, and Kalki are all said to have emerged, one after the other, from 
the nails of the fingers of the Goddess Lalita.’’. 


" 41. The ten incarnations performed their duty viz., destroying the missiles 
of Bhandasura, and went to the Goddess Lalita, bowed down to Her; they 
were appointed by Her to protect Dharma (righteousness) in every Kalpa 
(age). They then proceeded to heaven."* 


* 42. Finally with Karmesvarástra, the Goddess Lalita is said to have 
killed the demon Bhandasura. 


"43.1 may be explained here that Hiranyáksa, etc. figure in the Puránic 
mythology as symbols of wickedness and a source of trouble to the virtuous. 
They are symbols of evil elements and malicious power. Therefore Hiranyaksa, 
etc. appear to have been metaphorically described as the missiles of the 
demon Bhanda. 


" 44. Here their respective function is assigned to Visnu’s incarnations, 
which they have performed according to the Vaisnava Puranas, viz., to destroy 
evil in the form of Hiranyaksa, Bali, Haihaya, Ravana, etc. respectively. But 
while doing this, the sectarian Lalitopakhyána has maintained the supremacy 
of the Goddess Lalita, by describing these incarnations as emerging out of 
the nails of fingers of Lalita. Thus Visnu’s incarnations have been relegated 
to inferior position. Incarnations of Visnu are manifestations of Visnu's powers 
as observed above.” But these powers have no independent existence; they 
are a part of the Goddess Sakti; they exist in Her. This appears to have 
been suggested by their emergence out ot Her nails. Klostermaier remarks, 
"Devi surpasses all the individual gods in power and glory, because in Her 
all the qualitics of the gods are embodied." 9? Further suggestions are — 
Sakti Goddess Lalità does not exert Herself. Even Her nails i.e., a slight 
portion of Her power is enough for Her to bring about the destruction of 
the demon. She is Supreme Almighty Goddess. 


Conclusion 


" 45. The myth about Bhandasura describing the manifold manifestations 
of the Goddess Lalità unfolds the concept of Sakti. Visunga, the brother 
of Bhandàsura gave Bhandasura a picce of advice viz., "Kings should not 
disregard an enemy, because he is an animal or a woman or a low mean 
person; possibility of Sakti is everywhere i.e., existence of Sakti is possible 
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everywhere.'?! In just three words, viz., “Sakteh sarvatra sambhavah"" (i.e., 
possibility of Sakti is everywhere), the demon has expressed in a nutshell 
the concept of Sakti. We have seen above? various manifestations of Sakti 
which would establish that Sakti exists everywhere. Her manifestations are 
Her 'arhías' or portions. The whole world is the unfolding of Sakti.5? She 
extends in all and contains all in Herself.5^ The words of Devi in the 
Devimahatmya viz., -- “ekaivatra jagatyatra dvitlyá kàmamáàpará / pasyaità 
dusta mayyeva viífantyo madvibhitayah” // ” i.e., I am all alone in the 
world here, what other is there besides Me; these goddesses are My own 
powers entering into Myself," --- corrobrorate the above statements. In the 
Devimahatmya, She has been addressed as ''Sarvasvarüpe"' i.e., **assuming 
all forms or existing in all forms i.e., One in whom all powers are combined 
or contained." Thus anything concrete or abstract, animate or inanimate, 
possessed of power, small or big, is a manifestation of Sakti, a ‘vibhati’ 
or a limited mode of Sakti, and the Goddess Sakti is a sum total of all 
the powers in the universe. “All special powers are limited forms of the 
Great Creative Power who is the Mother (Ambika) of the Universe." 56 In 
the Bhagavadgià, Lord Krsna also has said, ‘‘Yadyadvibhdtimatsattvam 
Srimadarjitameva và tattadevavagacchatvam mama tejoSmíasambhavam"' || *? 
i.e., "anything, whatever, which is invested with power, glory, or splendour, 
has come into existence out of a portion of My brilliance." This would prove 
that the manifestations of the Goddess Lalita described above are Her ‘vibhitis’ 
i.e., limited modes of Her power. 


" 46. It will be seen here that through Her manifestations, Devi is brought 
down to the level of abstract ideas, attributes, impersonal feelings, various 
parts of an organic whole like an army, concrete objects like weapons, individual 
personalities like a commander of an army, navy, different supernatural powers, 
etc., to bring home to Her worshippers that She is all this; Her powers 
are many; a man may seck to realise the Mother Power through Her limited 
forms or the 'vibhütis'. Secondly, the manifestations would imply how unity 
becomes multiplicity. So the purpose of this elucidation of the concept 
of Sakti can be said to unfold the extent of the Goddess Sakti and bring 
Her close to Her worshippers. It may be pointed out here that building up 
of mythology of any God or Goddess could not be without a reference to 
the needs of the worshippers, or without taking into account the relationship 
between the deity and the worshippers. The very concept of God has originated 
from a man's needs for tremendous, invincible, supernatural power capable 
of giving protection to him from all calamities. Macnicol remarks, ''The doctrine 
of divine manifestations is a product of moral need."*? The description of 
the manifestations of the Goddess Lalita in the Lalitopákhyána would serve 
this purpose. 
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DINNAGA ON TRIKALA-PARIKSA : AN EXPLORATION 
INTO SOME AVENUES OF HIS CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


MANGALA R. CHINCHORE 


The aim of this paper is to point out the important and significant role 
the 7rikala-pariksa ' (T.P.) plays in the conceptual framework of Dinnága's 
Philosophy, and show how its study, along with his different works,” could 
be philosophically illuminative. 


The paper has three sections. The first investigates into the present 
background of the philosophical studies of Dinnàga, points out some deficiencies 
in them, and indicates an alternative mode of studying Dinnága. In the socond, 
an attempt is made to spcll out the possible rationale operative behind writing 
T.P. and conjecture its connection with other works of Dinnága. In the last, 
an attempt is made to highlight the need and necessity of the study of T.P. 


I 
The Philosophical Background 


Hardly any knowledgeable person may dispute the fact that in the History 
of Indian Philosophical Ideas in gencral and Buddhist tradition in particular, 
Dihnága's thoughts and philosophy occupy an important position and has, 
obviously, attracted the attention of the scholars. Uptil now many attempts 
at characterising Dinnaga’s philosophy have been made. While some of them 
seem to be methodologically appropriate, others do not. However, before 
passing on such judgements, it would be profitable to briefly state and examine 
them. Broadly speaking, such attempts could be classified into four kinds. 
They are : 


(A) Through the Influence of the Predecessor/s : 


Normally, while talking about History of a particular school or tradition 
we seem to be gullible to a tendency of taking it to be homogeneous in 
character, and relegate to the background or ignoré altogether the importance 
of intra-school dabates and controversies.* In such a study we are often 
impressed by the gencral contributions of the concerned tradition and neglect 
the peculiar contribution made by its proponents individually towards its 
refinement, growth and development. The credit of the entire development 
is often given to its founder presuming that his writings were so intellectually 
richly pregnant that whatever became manifest later on was potentially alrcady 
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there.* As a result, we succumb to the temptation to hold that whatever 
is said by a commentator/s is nothing else but clarification and elaboration 
of the contention of the original and commentaries cannot transcend the limits 
of the basic texts. If, therefore, one is interested in studying a particular 
tradition, the argument continues, it is enough to concentrate upon the source, 
holding later, intermediary or grown-up stages of it to be irrelevant. The 
fountain-head of this kind may be guaged in the form of a work or a thinker. 


Unfortunately, study of Dinnága's philosophy is not an exception to this 
tendency. Dinnàága is sometimes read, understood and evaluated in the light 
of his eminent predecessors like Vasubandhu or occasionally Nagarjuna.® Such 
a contention does not altogether seem to be a figment of imagination, especially 
since Dinnága wrote such works as AbhidharmakoSavrttimarmapradipa, given 
to drawing attention of the concerned to what is held to be the quintessence 
of the Abhidharmakosa. Or, alternatively, Dinnàga's commentary on the 
Prajfiáparamità-sütras? known as the Prajüápáramità-pindártha-sarhgraha, 
seems to make him to be heavily indebted to Nagarjuna. However, while 
overemphasising the former seems to take Dinnága to be merely a link in 
the thread of development of Buddhist Philosophy in general, and Vijfana-vada 
in particular, the latter amounts merely to drown him in the well of Mahdydna. 
Either way amounts to neglecting originality and independent contributions 
of Dinnàga, thus doing gross injustice to his thought and philosophy. It is 
quite obvious that such a mode can hardly enable anyone to discover and 
properly articulate conceptual framework of Dinnàága and its contribution to 
the growth of Philosophical Ideas of Indian origin. 


(B) Through the Spectacle of the Successor/s : 


It need not be denied outright that commentators and successors may 
provide a clue to understand the philosophy of a particular philosopher. While 
interpreting and understanding a text, one may come across difficulties at 
a number of places. Nuances and clarifications provided by commentators 
may be helpful and hence a plea to take recourse to them. And there is 
nothing wrong in doing so as far as it goes. However, when we estimate 
the contributions of the original work, we need not interpret and characterise 
it on the basis of the insights provided by commentators. Rather, we should 
understand and adjudge it on its own merits to the extent feasible. Unfortunately, 
this has not been given enough attention to. 


Moreover, in the case of historical studies, there are certain constraints, 
viz., availability of relevant information. One is under pressure of non-availability 
of appropriate information and required to be vigilant about proper interpretation 
to be articulated with commensurate rationale. Under such circumstances, 
one has often to proceed on the basis of whatever is available and viable. 
In the case of Dinnaga, unfortunately, until recently, very few works of his 
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or excerpts from them have been available. Obviously, scholars knew Dinnága 
either through these works or else with the help of his succesor/s.? And 
there, fortunately, we were lucky enough to have Pramáàna vartika of Dharmakirti 
(who was the illustrious successor of Diühnága) which is clearly known to 
be an elaborate commentary on the Pramápa-samuccaya and its Vrtti by 
Dinnàga. As a result, it is a small wonder that scholars attempted to understand 
Dihnága through the spectacle of his commentator and successor like 
Dharmakirti. Until recently people held a view that after all Prarmmána-samuccaya 
was but miniatured version of Pramána-vártika, thus providing an adequate 
explanation as to why PV should be used as a reliable clue to understand 
the PS. Further, it seems that both belong to the same tradition, i.e., 
Svatantrika-vijfiánaváda in particular and Maháyána Buddhism in general.'? 


Here, too, once again, we do not seem to be careful to pay attention 
to the independent contributions of Dihnaga. We, neither, unfortunately, have 
Pramana-viniscaya together with — Pramána-vàrtika of Dharmakirti, nor 
Pramána-samuccaya in entirety in their Sanskrit original simultaneously in 
front of us to provide insights into thcir similarities and differences. On the 
basis of fragmentary and incomplete picture of their conceptual frameworks, 
it may perhaps be too risky to proceed hurriedly to have judgement about 
their uniform contributions in the field of philosophy. Further, one may perhaps 
be at a double loss using Dharmakirti's spectacles.'' One would not be able 
to guage the originality of Dinnaga, confusing his thoughts with those of 
Dharmakirti, if not make an outright caricature of the former, leave apart 
gaining clarity and noting their dilferences. As a result, one may fail to notice 
the distinct contribution of Dinnága being overshadowed by Dharmakirti's 
views and evaluate it appropriately. 


(C) As a Reaction to the Opponent/s : 


No idea, notion, concept, argument, thought, etc. normally originates in 
a vacuum. It has a context, a framework or a surrounding, e.g. intellectual, 
philosophical, social, historical, cultural, civilizational, etc. With the help of 
such a framework one can hope to have a proper explanation and understanding 
of it. It serves as a background and provides an insight. A particular text 
could be understood on the background of the prior and contemporaneous 
thought currents. Using this model, people have attempted to study Dinnàga 
and his different texts!? as well. Whatever Dinnága has written could be 
properly made sense of and evaluated on the background of his predecessors 
and contemporaries, especially the non-Buddhists. The contention of an 
upholder of Buddhism like Dinnaga could be better understood by contrast. 
Dihnàga's views with regard to a particular problem or issue could be studied 
through the responses he has made to his opponents. So whether we study 
Dinnaga’s works in their original form or in the prima facie views as mentioned 
by his non-Buddhist opponents, it hardly secms to make any difference, 
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especially when we are obstructed by the non-availability of a number of 
his writings. 2 


Prima facie the plan is attractive and there seems to be a point in its 
favour. Nonetheless, if one is aware of the intellectual past of Indian philosophy, 
one cannot be oblivious to the debates and controversies that have taken 
place. For, while studying such controversies with regard to different issues, 
one comes to know facts which are sometimes very strange.'* In stating 
the views of the opponents, writers have often stated the views of their 
opponents as a pürva-paksa, a prima facie view but in doing so they have 
sometimes put them forth in such a manner that they could easily be repudiated, 
depriving the dispute of the warmth and heat. This is especially the case 
if they are Buddhists, as very often their arguments are twisted and 
misinterpreted to suit their refutation at the hands of their non-Buddhist 
opponents. Really speaking, to show inadequacies and limitations inherent 
in the arguments of the Buddhists, they are re-formulated and articulated 
in such a manner that criticising thcm would become easier. 


Further, while evaluating Dinnaga's philosophy, opponents have been 
credited for providing an appropriate impetus. In order to show the faults 
and limitations in the writings and thoughts of the opponents, predecessors 
and contemporaries, it seems, it is argued, Dinnàga wrote certain works and 
hence they cannot be called original writings of his but rather merely as 
his responses. Further, he has also used some terms and expressions, concepts 
and ideas, etc. from the writings of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
and hence, we cannot say that he presents himself as an independent thinker. 
This argument is justified on the basis that one notices the views of Nydya, 
Samkhya, Vaisesika, Mimamsé, Cárvaka, Jaina and even Grammarians as the 
pürva-paksas and also that certain terms used by them are traceable in the 
writings of Dinnàga. 


There is certain strength in the view that one's philosophy evolves out 
of the responses to the problems that one confronts. In this context, controversies 
may, sometimes, provide an impetus and evoke certain responses. But, this 
much alone can hardly be the nucleus of the original writings. Similarly, 
occurrence in the writings of Dinnaga of certain terms, concepts used by 
his predecessors or contemporaries in itself does not seem to put him on 
an altogether wrong footing.'? Further, such a phenomenon itself seems to 
be misleading a criterion of evaluating and characterising his philosophical 
acumen. While discovering the conceptual framework of the philosophy of 
a particular philosopher, one has to be careful about the meaning and use 
of a particular concept or term made by him. Otherwise, one is likely to 
be carried away by the superficial similarities of the concept/s mentioned. 
For, one may use the same expression in an altogether different way. Or, 
even when one borrows a particular concept one may relate it with others 
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to fathom out a novel blend of them and in consequence may articulate 
an altogether different kind of conceptual framework of his philosophy. Even 
while borrowing, one is not blindly borrowing anything and everything from 
others; he has to be careful and selective. That alone is borrowed, which 
is helpful for better explanation and clarification of views. Hence, 
acknowledgement of originality and realization of the rationale behind the 
use of concepts and their implications can enable one to adjudge Dinnàga's 
independence and provide a clue to understand properly his philosophy. 


(D) A Piecemeal Account : 


Another trend amongst the scholars is, it seems, to understand Dinnaga's 
philosophy on the basis of particular text'® or with the help of fragment/s 
of a particular treatise.!" Such studies often concentrate upon a particular 
concept, notion, idea, occurring in the given text or fragment under 
consideration. Sometimes, mere translation of such fragments is used as a 
basis of characterization of his philosophy. Further, concentrating upon one 
particular problem, '? analysis and interpretation is given, and that seems, 
according to such scholars, to provide a better insight into Dinnága's philosophy. 


In such studies, too, one does not seem to be paying careful attention 
to the importance, originality and evolution of the conceptual framework of 
Dinnaga’s philosophy. For, it might be the case that he might have responded 
to a problem in a certain text in a particular way, while in another he might 
have suggested a more satisfactory and comprehensive mode of resolving 
it. One should be critical about the context and the frame of reference or 
domain in which he undertakes that task. And by using one particular text 
alone one may not hope to have an insight into the philosophy of a philosopher 
as a whole. Nor is it possible to understand the philosophy properly by 
fragmentary and piecemeal accounts. Rather, such a kind of piecemeal approach 
and myopicity of vision it seems to engender, may jeopardize the prospect 
of gaining an insight into the philosophical illumination that Dinnága seems 
to provide through the appropriate framework of his philosophy as a whole. 


From the above discussion, it should be clear that each of these four 
models is deficient and hence partial in its approach, although not lacking 
altogether in a point of considerable significance. However, while studying 
the philosophy of a particular philosopher like Dihnàga one has to be very 
cautious. One has, to begin with, to find out the problems he responded 
to in different domains of philosophical inquiry. One would, likewise, be 
required to discover various concepts, ideas, notions he invoked together 
with the sort of interrelationship among them which he envisioned. One has 
also to take note of the way in which his inquiries into the different domains 
of philosophical scrutiny, viz., metaphysics, logic, epistemology, philosophy 
of language, moral and social philosophy, etc. arc interconnected and the 
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kind of rationale it is backed by together with some of the important implications, 
results and consequeiices they lead to. That is, the comprehensive conceptual 
framework of Dinnaga’s philosophy should come to be mapped so carefully 
that we neither neglect any aspect of it, nor do we mistake any part of 
its conveniently for the whole. We should not obliterate the possibility and 
lines of growth and development in its very conception either. In so doing, 
we would not only be required to take into account his various works, reference, 
if any, contained in them to his predecessors and contemporaries, but references 
to his writing and views in the writings of his contemporaries and successors 
as well, no matter whether like-minded or otherwise. It is this sort of approach 
reinforced by the positive and negative feed-back, which one would receive 
in the process, is likely to enable one to map and cartograph contours and 
curvatures decisively important in one's being able to make a significant 
contribution to the developmental account of history of philosophical ideas 
of Indian origin being presented at all. Instead of patiently accomplishing 
task of this kind, hurriedly accomplished one is more likely to leave many 
desirable concerns untouched in it. 


With such precautions in the background, onc may profitably pay a little 
concerted attention to such hitherto almost neglected works of Dinnaga like 
T.P. and carefully study the sort of clues they arc likcly to make available 
for better understanding of Dinaga's philosophy. Unless, however, one is clear 
about the rationale behind Dinnàga's writing such works in the course of 
his philosophical career, one's understanding about it would be deficient, 
and on the basis of such a defective understanding one is unlikely to get 
any illuminative clue to untie the knots in comprehending Dinnága's philosophy, 
together with its originality and great significance properly. It is for this reason 
that we make an humble attempt to articulate the rationale of writing such 
works as T.P. by Dinnàga in the next section. 


II 
Place of Works like T.P. in Dinnàga's Conceptual Geography 


In the preceding section we passingly talked of the conceptual framework 
of Dinnaga’s philosophy, and stated that our proper comprehension of the 
latter can only be tenable, if it is through appropriate understanding of the 
former. This being the case, it becomes necessary to inquire into some clues, 
inclusive of those supplied by T.P. helpful in formulating conceptual framework 
of Dinnaga as a means to understanding his philosophy. 


Although, it is true that every important philosophical trend is embedded 
in its respective conceptual framework, such a conceptual framework neither 
becomes available ready-made overnight nor does it remain encapsulated solely 
in analysis and understanding of the meaning and significance of a particular 
concept figuring in articulation of that trend. What is true of a certain 
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philosophical trend is also quite considerably true of the philosophy of a 
prominent philosopher like Dinnaga. The comprehensive and appropriate 
fashioning, formulation and articulation of his philosophical position along 
with its respective conceptual framework must not have become available 
to him no sooner than he embarked upon his philosophical enterprise. It 
could be conjectured without grave hazard that he might have been required 
to go through a torturous process of prolonged struggle in spite of his acumen, 
till finally he succeeded in putting forth his philosophical position 
comprehensively in his Pramáàna-samuccaya as a flower of his mature 
philosophical investigation. Prior to that, he is accredited to have written 
many works which broadly spcaking seem to fall into two categories : major 
and minor, or in the language of Nyáya, Vadagranthas and Prakaranagranthas. 
Although T.P. is a work of the latter kind, it is doubtlessly true that various 
issues and problems he discussed in all of them, different concepts he 
requisitioned the services of, together with inter-school as well as intra-school 
controversies he kicked up or responded to - all these have their respective 
share in evolution, growth, development, fashioning, formulation and articulation 
of his philosophical position and shaping its conceptual framework. It would, 
therefore, be fallacious and misleading to rely upon any one of his singular 
text, solitary concept, isolated discussion of a certain issue or segregated 
response to a view advanced by his predecessor or contemporary - Buddhist 
or non-Buddhist. It also cannot be forgotten that his friends and foes, 
predecessors and contemporaries were not reared, nurtured and brought up 
like Leibnizian Monads into watertight compartments and shells of their 
respective isolated cultural, intellectual as well as civilizational climate. Rather, 
they shared many features of them and dilfered, sometimes most violently 
and uncompromisingly, from one another in upholding different philosophical 
positions and backing them by well-reasoned conceptual frameworks and 
paradigms. All these have thcir mite contributed to the evolution, formulation 
and articulation of thcir respective philosophical positions. As this holds true 
with regard to any major philosopher, so too concerning Dinnága. On this 
comprehensive background of our being able to discover major aspects of 
Dinnága's philosophical position and its conceptual framework, we bring out 
below some clues helpful in mapping place of works like T.P. in evolution 
of Dinnága's conceptual geography. 


1. In any worthwhile attempt at comprehending Dinnàga's philosophy 
comprehensively and discovering its conceptual framework, importance 
of analysis and interpretation of works like T.P. cannot be ignored. 
In such a task one cannot afford to consider any work of his to 
be insignificant either because it is minor, traditionally neglected or 
not seriously taken note of. Just as even a little finger of our hand 
is important in the entire structure and function of our body, so too 
a small treatise like T.P. has an important role to play in Dinnága's 
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philosophy, for, this sort of inclusive approach alone is likely to provide 
a proper insight in his views concerning a particular issue like, say, 
his conception of the real. Or, just as different organs taken together 
constitute our body, similarly all the works of his taken together would 
enable us to understand his philosophy and comprehend its conceptual 
framework. Further, it is a fact that all of his works were not written 
simultaneously. If one may be allowed to surmise, they might not 
have been written in quick succession as well. Given this, a careful 
study of his different works major or minor is more than likely to 
unfold interconnection among them and bring to the notice of the 
concerned lines and stages of growth and development in his philosophy. 
For this reason also it seems desirable to study his different works 
including T.P. not so much in isolation from one another but in their 
interrelationship with his other works, irrespective of the fact whether 
Dinnága has made reference to them in his later writings. 


2. Apart from overall comprchensive unity and lines of growth and 
development of Dinnàága's thought, study of his minor works like T.P. 
also remains significant for yet another reason. Various problems and 
issues he grappled with in his philosophical scrutiny and the sort of 
paradigms he might have toyed with in its course must not have become 
available to him either simultaneously or in quick succession. He might 
have come to lay his hands upon them through at least two prominent 
ways: (a) responding to the problems posed and paradigms adopted 
by his predecessors and / or contemporaries - Buddhist as well as 
non-Buddhist — and realization of inadequacies they are beset with 
in his considered opinion, and (b) in working out a viable alternative, 
at once more inclusive and yet distinctive. On the latter count, too, 
it is not inconceivable that there was shift, consideration of growth 
and development. If so, onc has to see what light his different works 
shed on such issues and through which phases his thought developed, 
as far as possible ensuring that it does not remain susceptible to 
those sorts of weaknesses and vulnerabilities of which either his own 
earlier position or that of his predecessor or contemporary were subject. 


3. Thirdly, while studying different works of Dinnaga their bearing upon 
overall coherence and consistency of his philosophy, without jeopardizing 
possibility of conceptual growth, is a matter of additional concern which 
needs to be kept before us in analysing and interpreting works like 
T.P. One may take up the task of unfolding the philosophy presented 
in it by finding out its connection with his other writings and reinforce 
the findings through cross-reference so becoming available. 


On this backgr^'ind, we outline below briefly plausible rationale of Dinnaga’s 
writing T.P. e- | its co-relation with his other works. For, as stated earlier, 
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without such a sort of clue one may not get an appropriate insight into 
the T.P. Diħñnāga in his T.P. seems to be attempting to articulate his notion 
of reality and / or the meaning of existence, which has bearing on ontology. 
In Pramána-samuccaya , on the other hand, he seems basically to be concerned 
with logico-epistemological problems. The respective titles of latter's six 
chapters, viz., Pratyaksa, Svārthānumāna, Pararthanumana, Hetu-Drstànta, 
Apoha and Jati , appear to make it amply clear. Thus, therein Dinnàga 
scems to provide methodological as well as logico-epistemological structure 
of his philosophy, at once comprehensive constructively but polemical of 
opposed trends. But such a structure he could not have chanced upon 
accidentally. Nor was his consideration of such issues as nature of real, status 
of universal, nature of inference and fallacies of it, determiners of our perceptual 
cognition, etc. in his other works irrelevant in his philosophical enterprise. 
Hence, starting from his earliest treatise, through many minor works he wrote, 
to Pramana-samuccaya as culmination of it, one has carefully to mark its 
landmarks and note phases of its growth and devclopment together with 
interconnections between them. It is along this route that we propose to 
highlight importance of T.P. 


To be able to follow through this route carefully one has to look to 
chronological priority in the writings of Dinnaga. According to some, in Dinnaga's 
writings there are two phases,'? viz., one, under Vasubandhu's influence, 
he wrote works like Alambana-Pariksa,?° Abhidharmakosavrttimarmapradipa, 
etc., whereas in the second stage of his academic career he noticed inadequacies 
and defects in the writings and thoughts of Vasubandhu and hence changed 
and modified them by writing works like Pramana-samuccaya, Nyàáya-mukha, 
Hetu-mukha, etc. rejecting and criticising the views of his predecessors. 


This view seems to be marking two stages within Dinnaga's intellectual 
growth, viz., an influenced stage and an independent stage. Perhaps, there 
were three stages, instead of two, in the growth and development of Dinnàága's 
philosophy, viz., (1) the formative stage, (ii) the groping or experimental 
stage, and (iii) the final independent stage. 


In the formative stage he seems to be impressed and influenced by the 
views of his predecessors like Vasubandhu and under their impact attempted 
to respond to either other predecessors or contemporaries — within the tradition 
or outside of it. In this stage Dinnaga seems to have written works like 
Prajfiaparamità-pindàrtha-sarhgraha, Abhidarmakosavrttimarmapradipa, Yog- 
ávalára, etc. basically attempting to deal with different problems of philosophical 
concern within thc framework of the philosophical enterprise of his predecessors 
like Vasubandhu. Over and above clarifying their thought more elaborately 
he also seems to have questioned the acceptability of the views of opponents 
pointing out inadequacies of the latter, especially as they were found 
unacceptable within the framework of the philosophies of the predecessors. 
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In the process, however, he might have also realised limitations inherent 
in the thought of his predecessors. As a result, he might have begun to 
search for an alternative avenue of his being able to analyse and resolve 
some problems at least partly independently of the influence of the predecessors. 
In this second stage he seems to have written a number of (what may be 
called) Prakarana granthas like Hastavala - prakarana, Upadaya - prajfiapti 
- prakarana, or like Trikdla - pariksé, Alambana - pariksd, Samanya - laksana 
- pariksá, or like Nydya - mukha, Hetu - mukha, Hetvabhdsa-mukha, or 
like Hetu - cakra, Hetu - cakra - nirnaya. (also called as Hetu - cakra - 
hamaru) etc. In such efforts he seems to have investigated into different 
isolated or connected problems to see whether any of them could be made 
basis of formulating comprehensive conceptual framework which is strong 
enough but at the same time as much independent of the impact of predecessors 
as could be expected. In course of this kind of groping, it may be surmised, 
he might have discovered that this sort of piecemeal approach and investigation 
would not bring forth the required sort of conceptual framework - at once 
original, independent and comprehensive such that various threads of his 
investigation could be interconnected with one another without totally 
succumbing unduly to the impact of any predecessor and investigation remaining 
fragmented in nature. With this end in view in his mature stage he might 
have been led to write a comprchensive treatise called Pramana - samuccaya, 
where basically methodological and logico-epistemic concerns are more 
predominant, but without neglecting those consequences of his earlier inquiry 
which could be linked and connected with Pramdna - samuccaya . |t could 
also be further surmised that after writing Pramdna-samuccaya at a little 
later time he might have taken up the task of writing an auto-commentary 
on it especially to further explain Pramàna-samuccaya and responding to his 
opponents more articulatedly and pointedly and making references in the 
process to some writers, doctrines and principles he thought desirable. 


In this way, it seems plausible to interconnect various works of Dinnága 
on the one hand and bring out his conceptual growth and development as 
having been attained through three coherently connected stages, the last one 
being the most mature, original and comprehensive. Works like T.P. which 
in this way scems to belong to an intermediary stage also have an important 
role to play in the evolution of Dihnàga's thought, however small in size 
they may be. It would, therefore, be too rash and hasty to proceed to formulate 
framework of Dinnàga's philosophy neglecting and disregarding his minor works. 
For, in the process we might at the most notice certain shifts but not coherent 
growth of his thought. 
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III 
The Need and Necessity of Studying T.P. 


We outlined above the sort of methodological and conceptual stance that 
seems to be at stake and the sort of clue which texts like T.P. appear to 
furnish in understanding Dinnága's philosophy, along with avenue of conceptual 
growth and comprehensiveness together with originality of its conceptual 
framework. On this background we briefly outline below what appears to 
be the specific motive behind writing T.P. with the help of an example or 
two, picked up from the text, the Sanskrit reconstruction from the Tibetan 
translation of which is appended at the end of this essay for the convenience 
of the concerned. 


The following reasons, in our opinion, seem to have prompted Dinnàga 
to write T.P. : As is well known, Buddhists in general, hold that nothing 
in the world is permanent and eternal (Anityatā). Change is a structural and 
constitutive fcature of anything. Anything that is real must be susceptible 
to change, ?' as no existence without change is understandable. Change, thus, 
is not only an inalienable feature of things but also of their states (Bhavas) 
as well. In T.P. this view seems to be clearly articulated telling us that it 
is not time which determines change. Rather, we use time as a tool to map 
change that is built into things. 


In T.P., Dihnaga also seems to put forth and abide himself by another 
important tenet of Buddhism, viz., no-soul theory Anátmata. As there is no 
eternal clement in things, so too are organisms berelt of anything permanent 
and eternal, called self or soul. It is an untenable dogma to hold that nothing 
that is real can ever be understood properly without reference to something 
or some aspect of it which is not subject to change - gradual or violent. 
So too, it is a misnomer to hold that there is no way to comprehend the 
nature of the real except through subject - predicate mould of language and 
communication. Rather, everything is made up of clusters of features, Samghatas 
and, hence, the meaning of existence needs to be understood in terms of 
such a collection or cluster of characteristic features. 


It is being prompted by such considerations that Buddhism in general 
and Dinnaga in particular in his T.P. seems to analyse existence in terms 
of emergence and destruction - coming into being and passing away, i.e., 
becoming. ^^ These two phases of the existential object are so intricately 
related with each other that it seems almost implausible to make satisfactory 
sense of the claim, no matter whether advanced common-sensically or by 
adherents of other philosophical schools, that essence of things consists in 
their stability complete or partial. In fact the truly real could be surmised 
io be a unique particular such that the modes of communication we are 
normally accustomed to are incapable of capturing it. ?? Considerations of 
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spatio-temporality, too, seem to be irrelevant for the purpose, as the nature 
of the real, as it is, can hardly be said to be determined by them. Though 
they may be found useful in explicating uncritical modes which we seem 
to be prone to adopt in our epistemology, together with the sort of logic 
and language in common-sensical enterprise commensurate with it, they could 
hardly be said to be determined by the things as they are and our appropriate 
knowledge of them. Dinnàga seems to be grappling with such issues in T.P., 
without putting forth explicitly any symptomatic characterization of what he 
takes to be real, °% perhaps because his thought along this line had not 
become crystallised when he wrote the work under consideration. 


Another important consideration with regard to the study of T.P. seems 
to be that Dinfiga here appears to be inclined towards the doctrine of Pramána 
- viplava, 75 another important doctrine of Buddhism, which is more clearly 
articulated in his other writings. But whatever clues concerning it, which seem 
to be available in T.P. appear to hint in the direction of the conceptual 
growth of Dinnaga. 


It, thus, seems to us that there are three stages in the conceptual growth 
of Dinnàga, viz., initial subscription to phenomenalism under Vasubandhu's 
influence, the middle dissatisfaction with it together with search for originality 
and novelty coupled with skepticism, and the final adoption of nominalism, 
rather than a sudden shift from phenomenalism to nominalism as emphasised 
by some.?6 Thus understood, contribution of his minor works in accomplishing 
his conceptual growth can hardly be neglected or overlooked. 


Generally scholars pay attention to major works of a philosopher and 
more or less neglect the minor ones. Something of this kind also seems 
to have happened in the case of Dinnága. It is, nonetheless, important to 
note that his minor works are neither unimportant in comprehending the 
conceptual framework of his philosophy, nor irrelevant in properly marking 
stages of his conceptual growth. This being the case, it is our humble plea 
that the contribution which his minor works like T.P. make on both the 
above-mentioned counts also needs to be taken into consideration and hence 
their serious study is called for. This is because the clues direct or indirect, 
primary or secondary, which may become available from their study are likely 
to enrich and widen our propcer understanding of his mature works - the 
Pramána-samuccaya and his auto-commentary on it. 


Notes and References 


1. Also could be rendered as 7raikálya - pariksa. 


2. We have been given different lists of the writings of Ditnaga. However, it seems, 
the following of them are common, viz., Prajüà-páramitá-pindartha-sargraha, 
Abhidharmakosa-vrttimarmapradipa, Yogavatara, Hastavdla-prakarana, Upadaya - 
prajiapti-prakarana, Alambana-pariksa (Svavrtti), Trikala-pariksa, Samanya - laksana 
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- parīkşā, Nyāya - mukha, Hetu-mukha, Hetvábhása-mukha, Hetu-cakra, Hetu- cakra 
- nimaya (hamaru), Pramdpa - samuccaya and Vytti on it. Out of them, very 
few are available in Sanskrit, obviously not in their original form, but as reconstructed 
from either their Tibetan or Chinese translations. Some scholars have also attempted 
to translate some of them in Japanese, German, French or English. 


3. Almost every major Buddhist philosopher has dealt with four major pillars of Buddhism, 
viz., Duhkha, Anityata, Andtmaté and Nirvana. However, the way differrent Buddhist 
philosophers have analysed, interpreted and explicated them and chiselled out their 
respective conceptual frameworks is a topic worthy of serious study. This may 
also enable one to mark and outline lines and stages of conceptual refinement 
or degradation, as the case may be, involved in the process, as a result of inter-school 
or intra-school debates and controversies. This may also enable one to bring out 
major differences among them. 


4. To look into the continued significance and relevance of Buddha's thoughts even 
in the face of changing circumstances and situation is one thing. To hold that 
all the interpretations later on given to his thought by his followers were anticipated 
by the Buddha is quite another. The former, while retaining importance of the 
Buddha does not overlook the role played by later Buddhist philosophers. The 
latter acknowledges importance of the Buddha alone, neglecting altogether the variety 
of interpretations given to Buddha's thought later on in the face of changing 
circumstances. 


5. Instead of writing independent works this was the general pattern adopted by writers 
in ancient or medieval times. Definition of Bhasya and Vartika or Vrtti etc. bring 
out unmistakably the chief tenets of this trend. 


6. Frauwallner and Hayes seem to be arguing along this line, though Hayes presents 
his views only with regard to some texts of Dinnàága. However, Frauwallner in 
his another article is also attempting to show that the views of Vasubandhu depict 
impact of Nàgàrjuna's thoughts on him, viz., Trisvabhàva-nirdesa. Hence, it seems, 
according to him in order to interpret and understand a text of Dinnága, one has 
to know the traditional intellectual background of him, especially Vasubandhu and 
Nagarjuna. This way alone can one hope to gain an insight into his philosophy. 
It could, however, be held that study of the works of predecessor/s may not be 
a necessary condition to understand the thought of a successor, although it could 
be a sufficient condition for the proper interpretation of a text. 


7. Dinnàga: Prajfdpdramitd-pindartha-samgraha,; Tucci, G. (ed.); Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1947; Part I and II, pp. 53-57. 


8. Whether Prajfiapáramità-sütras were written by Nagarjuna or somebody else, is 
not authentically proved. Ilowever, certainly they were written by some predecessor 
of Diùnāga and, later on, Dinnaga wrote a commentary on them. 


9. D. N. Shastri, R.R. Dravid, S. Mookerjee, C.D. Sharma, etc. are the examples 
of this view. 
10. Th. Stcherbatsky, S.C.Vidyabhusana, etc. are of this opinion. 


11. The time-gap between Dinnaga and Dharmakirti is not so much as compared 
to the one between Dharmakirti and ourselves and hence, Dharmakirti, while 
analysing, interpreting and even criticising Dinnaga must have been sufficiently 
clear about the latter's contention. Nonetheless, by using Dharmakirti's framework 
one cannot hope to have a better understanding of Dinnaga, for all the time. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
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For, he might have done violence to the views of Dinnàága while presenting or 
criticising them. 


. Radhika Herzberger seems to be entertaining this argument while interpreting Dinnadga 


and his views on a particular concept, viz., Apoha. She holds a view that Dinnaga 
is impressed and influenced by Bhartrhari and the doctrine of Apoha is not an 
original contribution of Dinnaga. Rather, credit of it should go to Bhartrhari. The 
earlier controversies between Vyádi and Vyàjapyàyana were later on followed 
by Dinnága and Bhartrhari, respectively. Dinnaga seems to be an upholder of 
Kātyāyana tradition, developed by Vyàádi, while Bhartrhari is a follower of 
Vyájapyáyana, who belongs to the Páninian tradition. Even though they were, 
thus, opponents, Ditnaga borrowed, so Radhika Herzberger seems to argue, the 
doctrine of Apoha from Bhartrhari. It is also held that Dinnága has borrowed 
a full treatise, viz, 7rikàla-pariksáà from  Bhartrharn's — Vakyapadiya, 
Sambandha-samuddesa of trtiya-kanda. Although we are doubtful about 
maintainability of such a thesis without running into serious difficulties, we refrain 
from discussing it here. 


. Until recently, people used to understand the views of the eminent Buddhist scholars 


like Dihnàga and Dharmakirti from the works of Nyaya, especially when they 
used to claim that although Buddhist logic is not unimportant, it could be studied 
from the way it is presented in the Nydya texts. 


The Nydya texts are quite considerably replete with this fact. 


Frauwallner attempted to show the similarity between Bhartrhari’s some kankas 
from Sambandha - samuddesa of Vakyapadiya and Trikdla-pariksd of Dinnaga, 
in order to impress upon the concerned that Bhartrhari is prior to Dinnaga. H.R.R. 
Iyenger also attempted to claim that Dinnaga could at the most be junior contemporary 
of Bhartrhari. Jambuvijayaji also accepted the same view. Further, this view, without 
examining its serious tenability, was presupposed and is accepted by Herzberger 
and Hayes. Kitagawa, moreover, attempted to locate some views borrowed from 
Bhartrhari by Dinnaga in his Pramdna-samuccaya as well. 


Here I would like to point out that reliability of their argument seems to 
be questionable. For, if similarity together with chronology is going to be the 
sole basis of arguments of this kind, then can we say that Bhartrhari borrowed 
the first stanza of his Vakyapadiya from Aryadeva ? Because, the first stanza 
of Aryadeva's Cittavisuddhi prakarana and Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya (lst karikd, 
Ist kinda ) is almost the same and former is certainly prior to the latter. Further, 
while Bhartrhari's primary concern in the Vakyapadiya is philosophy of language, 
that of Dinnaga in the T.P. seems to be whether nature of the real could be 
said to be determined by either spatio - temporality or even by language. Bhartrhari 
affirms determination of the real by language, while Dinnága rejects such a move. 
Instead of getting entangled into the controversy who borrowed from whom, it 
seems better, instead, to study conceptual framework of a given philosopher and 
the sort of philosophical illumination it is likely to bring forth. 


R.S.Y. Chi creates an impression that Dinnaga is a formalist on the basis of 
his interpretation of Hetu-cakra, whereas on the basis of Hastavála-prakarana, 
Yogávatára, etc. Steinkellner and Vetter seem to be holding a view that Dinnaga 
is a skeptic. 


For example H. N. Randle, H. R. R. Iyenger. 
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18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
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Hattori is concentrating on the problem of Perception and Apoha independently 
of other important concepts used by Dinnàga in his philosophy. Whether the views 
with reference to Perception and Apoha have a bearing upon others in the domains 
of epistemology, logic and / or language or ontology is not made clear. 


Hayes is attempting to argue in this manner. 


Frauwallner, for the first time, perhaps, attempts to argue that Dinnága wrote 
Alambana - pariksá under the impact and influence of Vasubandhu, and later 
on this view was accepted and presumed to be correct by Hayes, Steinkellner, 
Vetter, etc. A critical study of Alambana-pariksd from this point of view will 
be illuminative. 


Cf. M.R. Chinchore (1986). 
Please see Appendix 1, Karikà 10. 
Ibid. karikd 31. 

Ibid. karika 13. 

Ibid. kārikā 3-5. 


Perhaps it is to the second phase that T.P. belongs to, where Dinnàga is attempting 
to emphasise that the real object should belong to the external world. This view 
is contrary to Vasubandhu's. Vasubandhu, in his Abhidharmakosa is advocating 
a view that the object of perceptual congnition need not exist outside in the 
external world, since cognition itself amounts to our sense-data being internalized. 
This view is further clarified in his Vijfaptimdtratasiddhi. Dinnaga has attempted 
io show inadequacies of this view by writing two independent treatises, viz. 
Alambana-pariksa, in which he is attempting to explicate the nature and proccss 
of perceptual cognition and T.P., devoted to clarification of the nature of existential 
reality. 


* I am profoundly indebted to Prof. M.P. Marathe for his valuable suggestions 
and co-operation which enabled me to complete this paper both on the level 
of the reconstruction of the text and also at different stages in its writing. While 
reconstructing text of the T.P. into Sanskrit I have tried to be as fair as possible. 
If any knowledgeable person brings inadequacies involved in it to my notice, I 
shall be privileged to modify wherever necessary. I have, however, reconstructed 
the text independently of Bhartrhari with the intention of making an humble attempt 
in the direction of as much independent Dinnàgian studies as possible. 


I am also indebted to Shri V. B. Bhagwat for, in spite of his old age and 
indifferent health, correcting my Sanskrit reconstruction. I am thankful to Mr. 
Omae for his kind co-operation. 


I am also thankful to Dr. Baliram Shukla and Pandit Vamanshastri Bhagwat, 
Pune for their kind help in finalisation of the reconstruction of the Sanskrit text. 
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Appendix - Text of T.P. in Sanskrit 


arrange ferent 

Aem: depan qaid) 
mima aeda Um | 

"wmm a-ga- dn- q -d-a (* 
ana mag BR AT A | 

a:) aaae: Gq ag Aea Il 
ATA TATA IRTA, | 
aaea ARPA. IRI 

a UARA: IA STAT | 

mkg amea ET: ill 
aag A ATA | 
Faan TAATA: dell 
aJe 4 adel seu AETIA, | 

T aAA, ATAA qii 
Sueca i g meaa, | 
aga quen aAa 3m MRI 
PPA mé «d frat ye safer | 
erst fà aan: BRIAR PA boil 
emm wha ware mami: | 
mA + am qp uem sade dell 

"I MIATA | 

emm MATAR RASTA. ISI 
War STRE WIE ATS, | 
VERA A EA: MMT Praha dio 
WAE TANTS | 
ARa wen «up fe akon uU 
TATA aro ar wafers | 
Ries A we Bere fen 13N 
serie Wd ents | 
RaRa MARRARA, IRAI 
ar agem Amm aae | 

ar aeaa UNTA, NON 
aae free WD aaea: | 
PTAA wranmaubeud Qul 
eeraa SAHSISUUdd: | 
PTCA demdsfuevue RRI 
we Guns g fra a IDT: | 
qenedfé wrath frat g a uen Ul 
FACT TATA RAAT | 
FETA, SETA A FTA MCI 
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wma frais. + ufum. | 
TEAR ATER A Tay WI 
are wees wen A: | 
U3 Aenea wed + Rapes IRON 
ffi q amr po f a yaad | 
spre af wre: Taree dax fecu dati 
Wow aa wash pa mH | 
anm BTS all 
"RU AAT uUi | 
amiaufcumacd eub aes qiii 
IMTS zumzEt BRUTUS | 

a wer prer weeemesRa fi ul 
qaiemar-s-wm g amA a qs | 
TRISTI TFA Uá TARR, dull 
apr arian (Argania 0) * * 
wfaRd Rma q Pearse IRRI 
TEAM Tat wem quam | 
Ra MAG (wd) STATA IYI 
enfe frr udi goma: | 
arena FT vacates fenem dac 
TATA a RA: | 
WerdfeT BNA WTA: HA: (ASI 
an WaT: | 
raat. qp ARA d UM: | Rll 
TATA MAT: ANAK: | 
wear aara: ENT d RAA, IRI 
"mr frye amem fart TEE. | 

WD want g ad serra IRRI 
wi ef fs an | 
areata Aare madd NAI 
aami merada frere | 
FASTA MATT CEU | 
amt affiner afe di 


x Bstan - hgyur - Section Mdo - Volume - Ce-Folios - 182 -183 Derge edition. 


** Bracketed portion of the karikd is our addition, in the place of the corrupt portion 
in the Tibetan translation of it. 


A PROPOS OF DHARMA SURI-GUNACANDRA ENCOUNTER 
M. A. DIIAKY 


The doctrinal disputation between the Svetambara Acarya Vàdi Deva Sari 
of Brhad-gaccha and the Digambara dialectician Kumudacandra of Karnàátade$a 
at the court of Caulukya Jayasirhadeva Siddharája (A.D. 1095 - 1144) in 
Gujarat has been recorded in considerable detail in the Western Indian medieval 
Jaina literature of the Svetambara sect. This event, moreover, has been discussed 
at appreciable length by the current writers on the history of the Caulukya 
or Solanki period. Little, however, has been said by the historians about 
the contemporaneous debate that took place at the court of Cáhamàna Arnorája 
in Ajayameru (Ajmer) which involved Vadindra Dharma Süri alias Dharmaghosa 
Siri of Raja-gaccha of the Svetambara Church and Pandita Gunacandra, perhaps 
of the Mathura or Kástha Sangha of the Digambara Church. In both the 
events the Svctàmbara side has been reported to have emerged victorious. 


Unlike the Anahillapátaka disputation, no detailed perspective of the 
Ajayameru incident is portrayed in the medieval Jaina prabandha writings 
by, or biographical literature concerning the eminent pontiffs of, the Svetambara 
persuasion. We know nothing about the instigation that lay behind, and the 
doctrinal premises based beneath, the battle of wits between the two rival 
parties. The known Digambara historical sources, on their side, pass in total 
silence over this event. 


Of the two learned disputants, the personality and character of Dharmaghosa 
Siri are held in somewhat sharper focus than his rival, Pandita Gunacandra 
(also called by his literal synonym as *'Gunendu' in the Svetambara writings.) 
For instance, it is known that Dharmaghosa Süri was a disciple of Silabhadra 
Sin of Raja-gaccha, the latter gaccha being a distinguished sub-order of 
the Svetambara Church which had in its hagiographical list some pontilfs 
of considerable learning and dialectical competence.’ Those who followed 
Dhannaghosa Süri in the lineage proudly addressed him as ''Vádi" and 
*Vadindra", apparently in reference to his dialectical victory at the Ajmer 
court. Sometime late in the 13th century, a further sub-order called the 
“‘Dharmaghosa Süri-gaccha' seems to have been established after the Süri's 
eminence. 


Not much of Dhannaghosa Süri's literary contributions, however, is today 
traceable, nor any detailed biographical record is available unlike the case 
of Vadi Deva Siri or, for that matter, Acarya Hemacandra. In §.1186/A.D.1130 
he completed a Prakrta work called the Dhamma-kappa- duma (Dharma-kalpa- 
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druma ), perhaps with a pun on the prefix Dharma.? One other work, the 
Grhi-dharma-parigraha-parimana’, also dated in S.1186, seems to be his work. 
A psalm on the śāśvata (eternal) Jaina tirthas,* and a sensitively rendered 
hymn in praise of Jina Pár$va? are among the other known literary productions 
reflecting his talent at composing devotional Sanskrit poetry. Jinaprabha Süri 
of Kharatara gaccha, in the “‘Phalavarddhi-Parsvanatha-kalpa”’ inside his famous 
Kalpapradipa (C.A.D.1333)$, credits him to have consecrated the image of 
the renowned Jina Pár$va of Phalodi in S.1181 / A.D.1125. Dharma Siri 
also had deeply impressed the Cáhamàna monarch Visaladeva Vigraharaja 
IV (A.D. 1153-1163), successor of Arnorája, by his didactic and expository 
skills.5 The King, in deference to Süri's admonishment, forbade violence for 
the 11th day of the month, and, also at his instance, founded a magnificent 
Jaina temple called *Ràja-vihara' at Sakambhari (Sambhar) near Ajmer.’ As 
for the Digambara divine Gunacandra, practically nothing is traceable from 
the known Digambara Jaina literary sources, though a small but significant 
evidence from epigraphical side on his presence in Rajasthan in the time 
of Cáhamiàna Arnoràja is available and will be noticed in the sequel. 


Perhaps the earliest literary notice on the Ajmer contestation between 
the two churches is encountered in the Mudrita-Kumudacandra-prakarana 
(c. latter half of the 12th century A.D.), a play in Sanskrit by YaSaScandra, 
which in main narrates the background, actuality, and consequence of the 
doctrinal debate between Vádi Deva Süri and Kumudacandra.'? A dialogue 
inside the play between two followers of Deva Siri, Nagadeva and Thahada 
by name, makes a tacit, though somewhat unplcasant, allusion to the debacle 
of Gunacandra at the assembly of Arnoràja, the name of Dharmaghosa Süri, 
however, is not mentioned in the context : 


WmEo---smilàd TRAIN quede WU - 
Tarifas aem: stent | 
Ri AORA aei ge afera: fem, 
ady aaas: eee. ual 
mera waa: Mea: Hume Zum UNT, 
Weed ake umm I 
That the disputant from the Svetambara side in this Ajmer incident 
was Dharmaghosa Siri is clarificd from the statements of the immediate disciple 
and grand-disciples of Dharmaghosa Siri (cf. Tables 2 and 3). YaSobhadra 
Siri, the direct disciple of Dharma Siri, in the eulogistic colophon of his 
Vivarana (gloss or commentary) of the Agamika- Vastu-vicárasára of Jinavallabha 


Siri of Kharatara gaccha (c. late 11th cent. A.D.), takes an unequivocal note 
of the debate and its outcome; '' this notice can hardly be later than the 
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sixties of the 12th century A.D. Thus records the Sari: 
HORA uui Aag 
aaa... ery a fara: RR: AE: 


ata Pigekor- 
ği qa Para aghast aaa AÀ) T gol 


ur admi from ass Thea 


YaSobhadra’s disciple Raviprabha Süri had composed a unique poem 
in praise of Dharmaghosa Siri, the Dharmasüri - stuti (c. late 12th century 
A.D.) wherein, too, figures an explicit reference to the Ajmer disputation 
and the discomfiture of Gunacandra :'? 


aariaa: wr wf frat aight 
Tare - aeg ofa: wag mu. | 
ferar. edere. Tae ofS: RGI 
aada GIs TT- 
afaa R | 
amai aada efe. Mra- ardd 
aama: Ri a afa Ag: III 


A donor's eulogy at the end of the Kalpasūtra manuscript dated 
$.1335/A.D.1279, in its succinct gurvavalf of Rāja-gaccha (beginning with 
Dharmaghosa Siri), also takes note of this achievement'?; the selfsame verse 
also figures in the Dilwara (Delvadà, Mt. Abü) inscription, dated S.1378/ 
A.D. 13224, mentioning as it does the predecessors of Jüanacandra Süri 
of Raja - gaccha (scc Table 3). 


aig pra Pret, sprrerafastafaerat | 

eg hth amr mdr, frere aR: NI 

And lastly Jinaprabha Siri in the ‘‘Phalavarddhi - Parsvanatha - kalpa’’ 
inside the Kalpapradipa(c. A.D. 1333) alludes to Gunacandra, and Dharmaghosa 
Süri's Ajmer victory : 5 


Some Apabhram$a and Gurjara-bhàásàá compositions of the 13th-14th 
century rendered in praise of Dharmaghosa Siri apparently by the friars of 
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the Raja-gaccha, still unpublished, ' may also have referred to the Ajmer 


disputation; however, ‘it is hardly necessary to summon these sources as 
additional evidence attesting to the incident, since those quoted in the foregoing 
are sufficiently early, authentic, clear, and dependable. 


As for Gunacandra, an inscription on the Digambara marble image of 
Jina Santinatha dated S.1195/A.D.1139, reported from Naugàámà in the erstwhile 
Alwar State, records its making by Pandita Gunacandra for Gauptanandi.'’ 
Considering the date and the provenance (about 150 kms. from Ajmer), 
it is likely, indeed to a fair degree, that this Pandita Gunacandra and the 
Digambara disputant, Gunacandra or Gunendu of the 12th and the 13th century 
Svetambara Jaina writers are identical. 


The next question concerns with the probable date of the Ajmer encounter. 
It doubtless has to be placed sometime inside the reign-period of Arnorája 
(A.D.1133-1154) as all major sources clearly indicate. The Mudrita- 
Kumudacandra-prakarana’s allusion to this contest would have us believe that 
it preceded the Anahillapataka debate which took place in the time of 
Jayasiihadeva Siddharaja who had passed away in A.D. 1144. In other words, 
the date of Ajmer debate must be narrowed down between A.D.1133, the 
date of accession of Arnoràja and A.D.1144, the date of the end of Caulukya 
Siddharaja's reign. The obstacle in accepting this bracket is the statement 
in the Prabhdvakacaritra of Prabhàcandráàcárya of Ràja-gaccha (S.1333/ 
A.D.1277) that the disputation between Deva Süri and Kumudacandra took 
place in S.1181/ A.D.1125, which is some eight years prior to the accession 
of Arnorája ! We must then believe that either Ya$aScandra's reference to 
the Ajmer debacle of Gunacandra is anachronistic in relation to the Patan 
context, or the date mentioned for the Anahillapataka debate, namely A.D.1125 
by Prabhacandra, must be incorrect. While arguments can be advanced both 
for and against this specific (latter) date'*, they do not help reaching a firm 
conclusion in favour of one or the other possibility. At any rate, it is a 
detail which does not challenge the central fact of such an encounter to 
have taken place at the Ajmer court in Arnorája's time. 


Rajasthan of the Cahamana, rather than Gujarat of the contemporaneous 
Solankis, seems to be the main sphere of activities of Dharma Süri.'? Raja-gaccha 
emanated from Dhancá$vara Siri who is said to be the former Kardama king 
of Tribhuvanagiri (Tahangadh) in Rajasthan in the gurvavalis. Indeed, 
exceedingly few inscriptions of Ràja-gaccha have so far been found from 
Gujarat."? Ajayameru (Ajmer), the Cáhamàna capital from the 12th century 
A.D., therefore, seems to be the focal centre of the religious activities of 
Dharma Siri as the leading pontiff of the Raja-gaccha. 


Supplementum 


A colophca of the manuscript of the Nisitha-Sütra, dated S. 1217/ A.D. 
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1161?!, refers to some debate which took place in presence of King Vigraharája 
IV where the Svetàmbara Belief is said to have won (against the Digambara 
rival): 


Hoan. Aft aera) 
Ainahan aft t 


Since this reference is dated as early as A.D. 1161, it might have 
in mind either the Dharmaghosa Sari -Gunacandra encounter, or some other 
subsequent debate which may have taken place in the time of Vigraharaja 
IV (A.D. 1153-1163). In either case, it is an important historical reference. 
In the former case, it must be surmised that the Dharma Süri-Gunacandra 
debate took place in the time of Vigraharàja instead of his predecessor Arnorája. 
However, all other earlier, including contemporaneous, sources clearly connect 
the court of Arnorája with that debate which apparently had been well-known 
in the medieval times in Western India. 


Notes and References 


1. For instance Pradyumna Süri (c. latter half of the 10th century A.D.) who had 
defeated a Digambara dialectician at the court of Allu of Kucherapura (Kucera) 
in Rajasthan. llis disciple Abhayadeva Süri (c. A.D. 950 -1000) wrote a famous 
treatise on the doctrinal dialectics called the Vida-mahdmava. (For the lineage 
of Dharma Siri, cf. here table 1 at the sequel.) 


2. Cf. Mohanlal Dalichand Deshai, Jaina Sahitya-no Sarhksipta Itihása (Gujarati), Bombay 
1933, p. 251, para. 351. 


3. Triputi Maharaja, Jaina Paramparàá-no Itihása (Gujarati), Part II, Ahmedabad 1960, 
pp. 39-40. 


4. The psalm in question has bcen re-edited, and will eventually be published by 
Pt. Babul Sevchand Shah. 


5. Anekdnta (Hindi), (ed.) Pt. Jugalkishor Mukhtar, Year 14, Ray 5, December 1956, 
p. 124. The manuscript, as recorded by the editor, is preserved in the Paficáyat 
Bhandara of Bada Dhada, Ajmer. 


6. Cf. the Vividha-Tirthakalpa of Jinaprabha Sari, Part I, (ed.) Jina Vijaya, Singhi 
Jaina Series No. 10, Santiniketan 1934. 


7. Ibid, pp. 105-106. 


8. A colophon dated S. 1384/ A.D. 1328 of an omnibus manuscript in one of the 
manuscripts library in Patan incorporates the Paryusaná-Kalpa-Tippana of Prthvicandra 
Süri (c. second quarter of the 13th century A.D.), a great grand disciple of Dharmaghosa 
Süri, which leads to such a belief. 


(Cf. A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Jaina Bhandars of Pattan, (ed.) 
Lalchandra Bhagawandas Gandhi, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. LXXVI, Baroda 1932, 
p. 37]. 


A generation before the last named Siri, Raviprabha Sin, a pupil of YaSobhadra 
Siri and grand-disciple of Dharma Siri, likewise refers to king of Sakambhari who 
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used to attend the didactical lectures of Dharmaghosa Süri: 


wafer qas frau Salat 

agaist qmm ae [a] wd a fenex | 
Seg ARa ra: ARA aRar 
IAN ASANA IRCI 


(Cf. A Descriptive Catalogue, p. 369.) 
9. Ibid. the undernoted verses: 


eq: wap a aiga R 

afer arate cn a i fae a | 
afeterer fro wan a phiana [fafi] 

qasa fur anaana cafe NI 
wedfper ys a ftf- 

meant uen quar ARN: TÄ | 
aa mafaen-ás-osmha-nfegifas 

mi sftaftdte-mreandignal saad ATA, dell 


[Cf. A Descriptive Catalogue, p.370.] 


10. 
1. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


Mudrita Kumudacandra prakarana, Sri Jaina-Y aSovijaya Granthamala, No.8, Kasi 
V.S. 2432 ( A.D. 1905). 


A Descriptive Catalogue, pp. 395 - 396. 
Ibid., p. 369. 


lbid., p.36. Therein, it is said that, in the assembly of Ajayaraja, Gunacandra 
was spellbound by the oration of Dharma Siri. 

Sri Arbuda- Pracina-Jaina-Lekhasandoha (Abu, Part I), Sri Vijayadharma Siri 
Jaina Granthamala No. 14, (ed.) Sri Jayantavijayaji, Ujjain V.S.1994 (A.D.1938), 
p.7, Inscription 1, vs. 39. 


. Cf. Vividha-Tirthakalpa, p. 106. 
. Cf. A Descriptive Catalogue, pp. 308, 372. 
. Cf. Gauri Shankar H. Oza, Annual Report on the Working of the Rajaputana 


Museum, Ajmer, Calcutta 1921, p.2. Also, Annual Report of Indian Epigraphy 
1957-58, p.59, No.B,429. 


. The prabandhas mention that queen Mayanalladevi (Maijaladevi in Kannada 


inscriptions,) mother of Jayasirhadeva Siddharaja, who possibly had married to 
the Caulukya King Karnadeva in c. A.D.1070, was alive at the time of Anahillapátaka 
debate. If we placed the debate's date some time later in Siddharaja reign, it 
may scem unlikely that she could have lived so long. Also, the single available 
date for Minister A$uka (who had counselled Jayasirhhadeva to found the temple 
to Mahavira after the victory of Vàdi Deva Süri), is, according to the colophon 
of a manuscript, S. 1179/A.D.1123, which is close to the Prabhávaka-caritra's 
date A.D.1125 for the selfsame debate. On the other hand, at the latter date, 
the age of Vàdi Deva Siri could be only 38. His position at this relatively younger 
age as the leader of the celebrated Brhad-gaccha seems somewhat unlikely if 
not impossible; and the maturity and competence needed for the debate may 
at first reckc..ng secm unattainable at that age from the practical point of view. 
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19. 


20. 


21. 
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On these premises, if we assume his age somewhere between 50 and 55 at 
the time of the debate, the date of the debate could be sometime c. A.D.1135-1140 
(either before or after the victory on Malava by Siddharája), which would then 
accord with YasaScandra’s allusion to the Ajmer debate having already taken place. 
Final decision must, of course, await some more evidence. 


There are no references to the celebrated Süri's contacts with King Jayasirhhadeva 
Siddharaja and his successor Kumarapala (A.D. 1144-1176) with both of whom 
he otherwise was contemporary. 

For instance the Mahavira temple inscription at Kumbhárià on the pedestal of 
cult image of Jina Mahavira (S.1118 / A.D.1062) refers to the consecrating Siri 
as of Rája-(gaccha). (Cf. Madhusudan Dhaky and Harishankar Prabhashankar Shastri, 
“‘Arasana-na be Silalekho-ni punarvacana” (Gujarati), Svadhyáya, Vol. VII, No.1, 
V.S.2027.) 

Cf. Catalogue of Palm-Leaf Manuscripts in the Santinatha Jaina Bhandara, Cambay, 
Part 1, (cd.) Muni Punyavijaya, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, No. 135, Baroda, 1961, 
p.59. 
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TABLE 1 


Hagiographical Lineage of Dharma Sari alias 
Dharmaghosa Siri of Raja-gaccha 


Pradyumna Sori (defeated a Digambara 


dialectician at the court of 

Allu of Kucerapura) 
Abhayadeva Siri (author of the 

Vada-maharnava) 


Dhane$vara Siri (Before ordination the 
Kardama king of 
Tribhuvanagiri and 
contemporary of Paramara 
Muñja of Dhara. 
Progenitor of 
Raja-gaccha) 


Ajitasirhha Siri 


Vardhamàna Siri 


Silabhadra Sari 


Candra BharateSvara Dharmaghosa Sin Sarvadeva Sari 
Siri Siri (Vadindra) 


(c. 2-3rd quarters of the 12th cent. A. D.) 
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TABLE 2 


(Vadindra) Dharmaghosa Siri 


YaSobhadra Siri) (author of Gadya-Godavart 
and Agamika-vastu-vicárasára- 
prakarana-vivarana) 


Devasena gani Raviprabha Siri (author of 
Dharmaghosa Süri-stuti) 


Prthvicandra Siri Udayaprabha Siri 
(author of Paryusaná- (author of the Visama-pada- 
kalpa-tippana) vydkhya gloss on the 


Pravacana-saroddhara of 
Nemicandra Sari, and the 

, lippanas on the Sataka 
of Siva$arma Siri and on the 
Karmastava) 
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TABLE 3 


(Vadindra) Dharmaghosa Siri 


— — 


Devendra Sori Padmaprabha Siri Devaprabha Siri 
Ratnaprabha Sori Jinacandra Süri Pradyumna Süri 
(author of 
Vicárasára-prakarana) 
Ananda Siri Bhuvanacandra Siri Municandra Siri 


(S.12+9, Delvádà Ins.) (S.1304-5, Taranga Ins.) 


Amaraprabha Sari Gunacandra Sori 
(author of Satrufjaya - (S. 1339, Karaheda 
lirthamala - stavana, S. 1326) Ins.) 


Jidnacandra Siri 
(S. 1378, Delvada Ins.) 


Munisekhara Sori 
(his image dated 
S. 1396, Delvada) 
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Ratnakara Sori 
(S. 1343, 
Satrufijaya Ins.) 


‘ 


CAUTION AGAINST THE USE OF LITERARY SOURCES IN THE 
STUDY OF MARINE ARCHAEOLOGY AND KRSNA'S DVARAKA 


L. B. KENNY 


“Two gateways, fortwalls, bastion and jetty have been exposed at 10 
metre water depth in the Arabian Sea off Dwarka. The architectural features 
of the submerged city correspond more or less to the description given in 
the great epic Mahabharata. The importance of the discovery of Dwarka lies 
not merely providing archaeological evidence needed for corroborating the 
traditional account of the submergence of Dwarka but also indirectly fixing 
the date of the Mahabharata War which is a landmark in Indian history. "'' 


“In the Mahabharata there are references to naval expeditions of Sahadeva 
and ships loaded with merchandise calling at Dwarka. Krishna is said to 
have rescued Sandipani’s son who was kidnapped by the Panchajana Rakshasas 
and taken away in their ship. From this episode it appears piracy prevailed 
in the protohistoric period.”? 


“ Another prosperous city mentioned in the Mahabharata is Dvārakā said 
to have been founded by Sri Krishna but subsequently inundated and submerged 
by the sea. The Musala Parva of the Mahabharata and Harivarfisa , an Appendix 
to the epic, refer to the submergence of Dvàárakà by the sea. Three sites 
namely, Müla Dvàrakà on the southwest coast of Saurashtra, Girinagara in 
Junagadh District and Dvārakā in Okhamandal are popularly known as Krishna 's 
Dvàrakà. For a proper identification of any one of them as the legendary 
Dvàraká, there should be relics of a second or third millennium B.C. at 
the port town, for, the Mahabharata War is variously dated between 1424 
B.C. (Pusalkar 1955:56) and 3102 B.C. The consensus date of Mahabharata 
War is 1500 B.C.'? “Offshore archaeological excavation of the site was 
expected to yield datable artifacts for fixing the age of the Mahabharata. ''^ 


“The Buddhist Jatakas such as the Sankha, Valassa, Maha-Ummaga, 
Supparaga, Mahajanaka, Samuddha Vaniya and Silanisamsa refer to several 
sea voyages and dangers to which navigators were exposed and how they 
were saved by the Bodhisattva. They also give details of shipbuilding and 
list the cargo and men carried....... According to Supparaga Jataka, the pilot 
Supparaga was the Bodhisattva living in Bharukaccha. Though old he piloted 
the ships at the request of the merchants..... The landing scene of Prince 
Vijaya in Ceylon on the day of Nirvāna of Buddha referred to in Simhala 
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Avadana is the theme of an important painting in Ajanta Cave.” “The 
Manimek halai, Silappathikaram and Paddinappalai are important sources of 
information for marine archaeologists to look for submerged ports and 
shipwrecks of the Early Historical period. For the West Coast ports and 
sunken ships, the Mahabharata and the Jatakas are our main source. ''? 


All these above-quoted references indicate the complete dependence of 
the marine archaeologist on Indian literary sources for the study of submerged 
port of Dvàrakà. Even an earlier excavation near the temple of DvarakadhiSa 
of Dvárakà by the Deccan College of Pune, had opined that '* one can definitely 
say that this is the Dvārakā mentioned in the Mahābhārata, the 
Dvárakamáhátmya of Skanda Purána and Ghata Jataka. In particular one 
can say that this is the Dvàrakà described in such a great detail as a sacred 
tirtha (holy place) by the Harivarhsa; probably it came into existence after 
the second submergence in the sea of two earlier Dvarakds, because it gives 
very minute description of so many temples and this could have been possible 
only by a writer who had probably visited Dvàrakà and seen the temples. 
But the writer was quite sure that the Dváraká he was describing was twice 
submerged into the sea and therefore the earlier Dvārakā belonged to $i 
Krsna. Of course of this we have no positive evidence excepting the fact 
that it is possible to say that the earliest Dvàrakà was founded at least in 
the 1st-2nd century B.C. - A.D. (Ansari and Mate 1966 : 13-17)."'6. 


According to the marine archaeologist of Krsna's Dvárakà, however, the 
above-mentioned observation of the excavation of the Deccan College *'is 
self-contradictory because the references in the HarivarhSa and Ghata Játaka 
quoted by the excavators are earlier than the 2nd-4th century B.C... The 
Ghata Jataka, an independent source, referring to Dvaraka is not later than 
the 3rd century B.C. From these reliable texts,” the remark continues, *' it 
is obvious that Krsna 's Dvürakà must have existed long before the 3rd century 
B.C. and the date 1st century B.C. - A.D. assigned by Sankalia to the first 
Dvàrakà was incorrect. "7 


A little later, it is further stated that a Krsna Devakiputra of the Chandogya 
Upanisad is the same as Krsna of the Mahabharata. * 


With what evidence is the Krsna of the Chàndogya Upanisad identified 
with the Krsna of the Mahābhārata, when there are several Krsnas referred 
to in the Mahabharata ? With what evidence are Harivamsa and Ghata Játaka 
dated earlier than 4th century B.C. ?!9 


How could the Mahābhārata War be described as ‘‘a landmark in Indian 
history" when D.C. Sircar has described it “as a flight of fancy” ?'! How 
could a marine archaeologist prove thc prevalence of piracy in India by the 
evidence of a mythical episode of Krsna rescuing somebody kidnapped by 
Raksasas, narrated in the Mahābhārata of uncertain date? Could the historical 
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date of the Mahabharata War be fixed by consensus? Could datable artifacts 
excavated offshore be useful to fix the age of the Mahābhārata ? 


The Supparaga Jātaka narrates the episode of Supparaga, who was the 
Bodhisattva himself, as an aged and almost blind voyager. Yet the merchants 
requested him to lead their ship from Bharukaccha to Sopara, as, being a 
miraculous person, he could lead the voyages safely by observing the fishes, 
the colour of the water, the birds and the rocks.'? This account proves without 
any doubt that the ships moved coastwise and not in the high sea.? The 
Jataka further states that while crossing the Nala Malini, Supparaga rescues 
the ship from danger, and orders the merchants to fill the ship with sand 
and stones from that part of the sea, and on the next day they were surprised 
to find the sand and stones changed into silver, gold, sapphires, beryl, etc.'^ 
Could the Jatakas with such mythical accounts be useful as authentic historical 
sources of maritime activities ? 


To prove the antiquity of sea-going Indian ships, the marine archaeologists 
rush to the Agveda, the earliest literary work written in Sanskrit. Referring 
to Reveda I, 116, 3-5, it is said : 


“A passage in the Rgveda mentions an expedition sent by Tugra, a 
sage-king (Rajarsi) under the command of his son Bhujyu against the enemies 
in the far away islands, but the ships were wrecked in the mid-sea. However, 
the twin gods A$vins, came in hundred-oared galleys, and the Gods rescued 
Bhujyu and his followers. What is significant here,” writes the marine 
archaeologist of Krsna's Dvarakà, “is the mention of a shipwreck, the use 
of multi-oared galleys and the Gods rescuing Bhujyu and his followers. The 
multi-oared galleys are known from Egyptian tombs. A potsherd from Lothal 
is also painted with a multi-oared galley. Perhaps such galleys were in use 
in the Vedic period also.'''^ Another reference to Rgveda VI,20,12 which 
means “O Hero (Indra), over the sea thou broughtest in safety Turvasa and 
Yadu "'$ is also given as an evidence that the tribes of Turvisas and Yadus 
travelled by sea (samudra ). 


Before commenting on the above views of the marine archaeologists of 
Krsna's Dvaraka it is worthwhile to understand the exact passages of the 
Rgveda itself. Translated by Griffith, the first reads : “Yea, Aévins, as a 
dead man leaves his riches, Tugra left Bhujyu in the cloud of waters/ Yea 
brought him back in animated vessels, traversing air, unwetted by the 
billows//3."’ 


““Bhujyu, ye bore with winged things, Nasatyas which for three nights, 
three days full swiftly travelled./ 


To the sea’s further shore, the strand of ocean, in three cars, 
hundred-footed, with six horses.//4°’ 
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"Ye wrought that hero exploit in the ocean which giveth no support, 
or hold, or station,/ 


What time ye carried Bhujyu to his dwelling, borne in a ship with hundred 
oars, O Aívins,//5"!? 


Referring to the same episode Rgveda I, 182, 5 states: 


" Ye made for Tugra's son amid the water-floods that animated ship 
with wings to fly withal...''', 


and further, Rgveda I, 158,3 states: 


“ As erst for Tugra's son your car, sea-crossing, strong, was equipped 


and set amid the waters...""'?, 


and lastly as mentioned in Rgveda 1,117, 14-15: 


* With horses brown of hue that flew with swift wings ye brought back 
Bhujyu from the sea of billows//14. 


“The son of Tugra had invoked you, A$vins; borne on he went uninjured 
through the ocean./ 


“Ye with your chariot swift as thought, well-harnessed, carried him off, 
O Mighty ones, to safety//15.'?9 


Could the Rgveda, with such mythological accounts given by the composers 
of the hymns, be ever respected as an authentic historical source of marine 
archaeology ? 


The reliability of the Rgveda as a historical source of marine archaeology 
has been rightly rejected by scholars due to dillerent meanings associated 
with ‘Sindhu’ and ‘Samudra.’ The word ‘Sindhu’ is often explained as 
*sea' and not ‘river’, and the word ‘Samudra’ as ‘sky’ and not ‘sea’. 
The Rgvedic passage where the divine ASvins are requested to escort King 
Bhujyu and his followers, to the other side of the ‘sea’ ‘Sindhu,’ seems 
to be merely a poetic imagination, as no one, in reality, could ever see 
the other side or shore of the sea. The word ‘sindhu ' has to mean a ‘river’, 
a term pre-eminently applied to the Indus river....?'. 


Reference to four seas in Rgveda IX, 33.6 seems to be more imaginary 
than real, as, unlike the rivers and the mountains, the seas have no names 
in the Rgveda. The word Samudra (sca), seems to have been figuratively 
used to mean the vast, limitless expanse of the sky, and the reference to 
eastern and western seas in association with the rising and setting of the 
sun, as in Rgveda X, 136.5, has been “used to mean nothing but eastern 
and western sky.'?? The absence of a common word for ‘sea’ in the 
Indo-European languages, is also one more cvidence to suggest that the 
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forefathers of the Rgvedic Aryans in the Punjab, had no knowledge of the 
sea. Saptasindhu would also remain meaningless if ‘sindhu ' is not explained 
as ‘river’. Regarding the 'hundred-oared galley,’ Wat WW MANEAR, it 
is translated as ‘hundred-wheeled chariots’ rathas, or ‘chariots with hundred 
feet’, ‘Satapadbhih ^* or ‘ratha’ as a ‘flat-bottomed boat in a triangular 
shape with the figure of horse attached to the tapering end’ of the ship.?* 


With no fixed or uniform meanings of important words significant to 
maritime activities of ancient India, the Rgveda can never be relied upon 
as an authentic literary source of marine archaeology. On the other hand, 
it is worthwhile to know that the work, in reality, is a poetic composition 
of hymns offering prayers to divine beings in anticipation of their help to 
overcome difficulties of life. The work is very clear in indicating that the 
knowledge of maritime routes available only with the divine powers, as maritime 
activities by sea were totally unknown to the tribal Rgvedic society. 


A galley is also a very advanced concept of warship rowed by slaves 
or criminals in naval battles. It is a low flat single-decked sea-going vessel 
using sails and oars. The war galleys of the early Mediterraneans, Greeks 
and Romans, were very well-known historically. The Greek and Roman warships 
had one or more banks of oars. 


Though oars were known in ancient India, their use by one hundred 
rowers on a single oceanic ship by the Rgvedic people seems to be historically 
not feasible. The knowledge of sea to the Rgvedic tribal society has been 
long refuted by eminent archaeologists and writers like Gordon Childe, Mackay, 
Hopkins, Keith, Dutt, Zimmer, Macdonell, Piggott and Allchins. The early 
Rgvedic people were mere cattle-herding nomads moving in search of better 
pasture lands for their cattle. They often had either internal tribal feuds or 
skirmishes with the alien pre-Rgvedic indigenous inhabitants of the Punjab. 
The tribal chief was gopa as a ‘cowherd’ or a ‘shepherd’, the queen was 
mahisi, a *she-buffalo', the daughter was duhitá, ‘one who milked cows’ 
and the feuds were gavisthi, ‘fights for cattle’. To associate * hundred-oared 
galley’ to such a primitive society of the Rgveda, seems historically absurd. 


Regarding the huge dimensions of the ships: described in the Jatakas 
the comments of a historian on an eleventh century Persian work, Kitab 
Ajaib al Hind, “ The Book of the Wonders of India " by Buzurg ibn Shahriyar, 
are very significant. Buzurg was a sea-captain and had collected stories from 
merchants and captains, particularly tales of the sea around India, the Far 
East and East Africa. “Sea voyages in those days”, writes George Fadlo 
Hourani, “‘ were full of hardships... the ships were often overcrowded. Ibn-Jubayr 
complains of the conditions endured by the pilgrims crossing from Aydhab 
to Juddah '?5 “ Buzurg mentions three very large ships", continues Hourani 
"carrying an average of 400 persons abroad and such a figure would be 
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impossible on even the largest of Arab craft without serious overcrowding 
by modern standards. '?6 Even the travel accounts of the north African Arab 
traveller Ibn Battutah, who was in India from A.D. 1333 to 1346, describe 
two Indian warships, one having sixty oars and the other having fifty rowers 
and fifty Abyssinian men-at-arms, with a roof to protect the rowers in battle 
against arrows and stones,?" indicating the capacity of Indian warships during 
the fourteenth century A.D. and thereby proving the Jataka dimensions of 
warships to be disproportionately exaggerated and highly imaginative. 


According to the accounts of Herodotus, when Hanno of Carthage set 
sail to find colonies during the fifth century B.C., he had sixty ships, each 
with fifty oars??. Even in the fourth century B.C., according to Arrian, the 
Xathroi had supplied to the Macedonian Alexander the Great, the most advanced 
thirty - oared warships??. The Japanese with warships of the fifteenth century 
A.D. of plank construction, propelled basically by short oars and a single-masted 
square sail, could claim the knowledge of such warships with around 200 
oarsmen %. But it was only by 16th - 17th centuries that Japanese ship 
building could boast of a warship propelled by long oars worked by standing 
rowers, with 200 oarsmen. Was such a feat ever possible for the Rgvedic 
tribal society to know **hundred-oared war galleys” in 1500 B.C.? 


Historically speaking oars have taken over from paddles with the size 
of the craft to be propelled and with the need of a better alternative method 
of propulsion. In the hoary past the guiding and rowing of the ship was 
done by (Fig.2) a single paddle in shallow water than together by a long 
steering pole in not very deep water (Fig. 5) and subsequently by single 
steering oar lashed with the stern, converting it to the first known rudder.?' 
The use of long steering oars continued during the Greek and Roman times, 
until the steering oar was superseded by the rudder.” In Japan, for example, 
paddles were replaced by oars in the beginning of the 8th century A.D.” 
A Scandinavian vessel of 7th or 8th century had a long oar on its right 
side, used as a rudder.*4 The side-rudder, consisting of a large oar on the 
quarter seems to have been the “only kind of rudder known in the ancient 
and medieval world.” There had to be one such rudder on each side in 
sea-going ships, ‘because if there was any wind on the beam, the rudder 
on the windward side might be clean out of the water or not deep enough 
to have any effect.’ The double rudder may be indicated by the dual 
form of the Arabic word Sukkan. "' The Arabs had a stern rudder by the 
thirteenth century A.D.?* very well illustarted by the Hariri Ship transcribed 
from the manuscript of al-Hariri's Maqāmāt (Fig. 1) by a scribe from Wasit 
in Mesopotamia, who was not a seaman himself. Among the noteworthy features 
of the picture dated A.H.634 or A.D. 1237 to be exact, are the sewn wooden 
rudder and wooden planks, iron anchor, lug sail, lookout boy, merchants 
in their cabins and sailors bailing out water. It is a ship voyaging in the 
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Fig. 1 : Hariri ship from a MS. of al-Hariri's Magàmát drawn by a 
Mesopotamian artist in A. D. 1237, with a wooden rudder sewn 
to the stern-post of a stitched Arab ship with iron anchor and 
sails. 
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Fig. 2 : A stitched boat depicted on the stone railing of the Sanchi 
Stipa of c. 2nd-1st century B. C. moved in shallow water 
with the help of a long pole to push and paddle or spade-like 
oar used as a propeller or rudder. 


Persian Gulf.*° The earliest definite representation of a stern-rudder in Europe, 
however, is also dated 1242 A.D. ^9 


Vivid testimony to the ancient Indian maritime movements is also suggested 
to be borne by the representations of ships and boats, sail and paddles, 
masts and merchandise, oars and side-rudders, depicted in the Ajanta paintings 
and referred to by the marine archaeologists of Krsna's Dvaraka.*' The landing 
of Prince Vijaya in Ceylon, for example, is the theme of one of the paintings 
of Ajanta representing his four soldiers on horses and four on elephants, 
in two boats, and engaged in battle, with arrows discharged (Fig.3). In another 
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Fig. 3: A painting of Ajanta illustrating Prince Vijaya's landing 
in Ceylon in two boats carrying elephants and horses 
with their riders, each boat moved by two paddles 
used as oars as well as propellers or rudders. 
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Fig. 4 : A ship with high stem and stern, three masts with square sails, a 
jib sail (generally used in large sea-going ships), two steering oars 
or long double paddles on both sides hung in rowlocks and jars on 
the upper deck. Ajanta Cave II. 
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Fig. 5 : A pleasure-boat of Ajanta wall-painting used in shallow water 
and moved by a long paddle as steering oar and another short 
paddle to row and propel. 


wall-painting the Buddhist monk Pürna is shown rescuing his brother Dàrukarmin 
when the latter was threatened by a demon of an island from where sandalwood 
was being carried in a ship." Another one represents a vessel with high 
stem and stern, and three masts, each carrying a square sail, more tall than 
broad, a lug sail, bowsprit sail projected from a raised structure on deck, 
an outflying jib sail (gencrally used in large ships), two steering oars on 
both sides hung in rowlocks, eyes painted on the bows, and jars on the 
high deck ** (Fig 4). The painting depicts heavy oars(^ and a ‘‘steersman 
being accommodated on a sort of ladder which remotely suggests the steersman’s 
chair in the modem Burmesc rowboat while a rower is in the bows." 45 
The rectangular sails of this Ajanta painting of Cave II, datable to Sth-6th 
century A.D., “may not be of Indian origin" $, as in ancient times the square 
sail was employed universally in the Mediterranean, on the sea-going ships 
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of Egyptians, Phoenicjans, Greeks and Romans. There is, however, no doubt 
that the painter of Ajanta has done justice to his painting of Vijaya's landing 
in Ceylon by depicting horses and elephants of Vijaya's army in boats, 
comparatively very small in size than the weight of horses and elephants 
with their riders, carried in the boats. The painter employed by the employer 
donor was not a sailor, and therefore was ignorant of the details of a sea-going 
ship and maritime activities. Or, very probably the painter has worked from 
diagrams by unskilled hands or verbal descriptions. He, therefore, never realised 
that his boats were too small to carry his figures. He also has failed to 
realise in the other painting that long heavy steering oars, three masts, square 
sails, a steersman and sewn rudder could not be components of a ship along 
with ‘‘paddles’’ of a coastal ship which he was aware of. Such paintings, 
therefore, could never be reliable authentic sources of marine archacology. 


Flinder Alexander of the National Archaeology Society of London, quoting 
Taylor in his Keynote Address, has stated that “if marine archaeology was 
not to fall into the wrong hands, it was essential to first of all convince 
the traditional archacological establishment of the validity of archaeology 
underwater as a conceivable scientific disciplinc...''^". And in spite of V.R. 
Mchta's remarks in his Inaugural Address that “ Archaeology like any other 
research pursuit, is indifferent to political boundaries and I hope the 
archacologists from Indian Occan Countries will deliberate on a common strategy 
without inhibitions and obsession "^5, some participants have described the 
turning of '*mythology into history” by a marine archacologist as “a very 
great achievement. "^? Further, notwithstanding the precautionary remark of 
D.P. Agrawal that a bilingual scal found in the course of exploration of submerged 
Dvàrakà may throw some light on trade and language of the Harappans and 
the “bilingual texts which may help the decipherment of the Indus script 59, 
some scholars have indicated that the ** Indus language being old Indo-Aryan, 
the Harappans were by and large Vedic Aryans'', and that the “group 
of seven stars called ‘Riksha’ by the Harappans’’, and '' Septendri which 
is synonymous with the much earlier Harappan term ' Trisapta' used in the 
seal inscriptions ^? were proper decipherments. Such writings are not only 
premature but harmful to scientific study of marine archaeology, as the seals 
of the Harappans have no reference whatsoever in the text of the Rgveda, 
and the Vedic compositions have no knowledge of any script. A marine 
archacologist 's inducement in the underwater research at Dvàraka should be 
not the mythical Krsna but thc historical Dvaraka. In this context I would 
conclude this paper by quoting the concluding remark of the Shrimati Nabadurga 
Banerji Endowment Lecture delivered at the Asiatic Society of Bombay on 
7th April 1993 by the eminent historian Dr. Romila Thapar that ** Whatever 
the political imperatives may be for insisting on identifying and locating the 
Aryans, for the ‘‘storian it would be more meaningful to move away from 
this obsessi" and attempt a reconstruction of the roots of Indian society 
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from the evidence of archaeology and language. This would introduce a more 


sensitive perception of the realities of the past, 


"53 including that of the 


submerged Dvàrakà. Underwater stone structures, iron and stone anchors, 
knowledge of mariner's compass, etc. need historical investigations. 
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ARATI - A DEVELOPED FORM OF. ARATRIKA * 
NIRMALA KULKARNI 


I.O.O. Introduction 


Arati,' a religious term, famous in Modern IA languages has the following 
connotations: 


(i) A particular vessel or lamp; 


(ii) A plate used for waving in which lamp, betel-nut, rice grains, etc. 
are kept; 


(iii) An act of waving the lamp, etc. in a ceremony; 


(iv) Peculiar hymns recited at the time of rati rite. A general picture 
of äratī rite can be described as follows: 


(i) Generally, it is performed at night; 

(ii) Waving of lamp is the main feature of it; 

(iii) Sound of conch or brass bell accopanies the act of waving; 
(iv) Stotras or árati hymns are recited simultaneously; 

(v) It is performed in front of the idols. 


Thus, while studying the present form of arat! one has to take into 
consideration all the above factors along with its all shades of meaning. While 
searching for its source in ancient Indian literature, one cannot ignore the 
above factors, moreover the original intentions behind the source rite should 
also be taken into consideration. Thus, a source term should fit perfectly. 


Bharatiya Samskrti Kosa, Marathi Vyutpatti Koga, eic. derive the term 
4rati from ártikya which might mean sublimity of mind due to painful situations 
or surrendering him to empower the devotees to cross calamities. 


Though the term 4rtikya seems phonetically closer to the term 4rati, 
I find some minus points in accepting it as a source term of it. 


* This paper is read and discussed in C.A.S.S. and revised in the light of 
the discussion. I am thankful to Prof. V. N. Jha, Director, C.A.S.S and 
Prof. M. A. Mchendale, for giving suggestions about etymological travel 
of the word under discussion. 
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(i) The term 4rtikya denotes the state of mind. Such condition of mind 
is no doubt expressed in the hymns called dratis. However, it has nothing 
to do with the other aspects of 4rati. Thus, when we say drat? 'ovàlane ' 
the term drtikya does not reflect any sense, or the meaning ‘waving of lamps 
with sublimity of mind’ is a far-fetched one. Thus, the word ärtikya has 
à very limited sphere and it does not cover all the aspects denoted by the 
term árati. 


(ii) The peculiar stotras called dratis which are recited at the time of 
this rite are not found in each and every state of India. These are found 
recited in a few states, especially in Maharashtra, Gujarat, etc. In Bengal 
or Orissa these are not found, though the rite of waving of lamps exists. 


(ii) It seems that the word 4rtikya is also not much famous in Indian 
religious texts. M. Williams and V.S. Apte have totally neglected the term 
artikya. The references of Artikya or áratikya ignored by the above scholars 
are after 17th cen. A.D. Can it be possible that a term which serves as 
a source term for a widely known living ancient rite is not traced at all 
in ancient Sanskrit literature ? 


(iv) Moreover, the term 4rtikya does not cover the ritual aspect of the 
rite. 


Thus, since the suggestions of the esteemed dictionaries do not suffice 
the need, one has to search for another source term. 


The présent paper aims at describing the source of the rite draff. Turner 
in his ‘A Comparative Dictionary of Indo-Aryan Languages’ mentions árátrika 
as a source term for the word 4rati. Turner in his ‘A comparative Dictionary 
of Indo-Aryan Languages’ mentions 4ratrika as a source term for the word 
arati. The AVP (Atharva vedaparisista)" describes a rite called aratrika. The 
present paper shows how this particular rite corresponds to the present dratT 
rite. Thus, the theme of the paper is how 4rdtrika travelled towards ärati. 
This is sketched in the following manner: 


(i) A detailed description of the rite arátrika; 
(ii) Reference of the term aratrika in chronological order; 
(ii) Synonym of arátrika; 
(iv) Correspondence of 4rétrika and àratt— 
(a) ritual correspondence, 
(b) etymological correspondence, 
(v) Conclusion. 


Now let us proceed for the description of árátrika. 
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1.1.0. Description of dratrika 
Three parisistas of the AVP, viz., 


(i) purohitakarméni (i) Pistaratryáh Kalpah; and (iii) árátrikam present 
quite a detailed picture of the rite 4rdtrika. In addition to these we get 
a passing remark in the parisísta entitled Rajakarmasárhvatsarlyam. 


These parisistas employ some verses from the Atharvaveda. These verses 
are commented upon by Sáyana?. Sometimes the Kausikapaddhati on the 
Kausikasütra * of the Atharvaveda explains the application of these verses. 
With the help of these two texts one can fulfil the lacunae of the above 
parisistas. For our purpose this material is more than enough. Though the 
above three parisistas appear to be treating different topics, they are mutually 
linked and aim at describing the same ritual. Rather these could be described 
as aiming at describing one single rite. Now let us see the details of these 
one by one. 


L1.1. Aritrikam (The AVP 7) 


Before giving details of the ritual this parisísta narrates a purdkalpa. 
It says — *' Once upon a time Indra could not sleep because of the magical 
acts of the demon priest. Therefore, he approached Brhaspati who was a 
Atharvana i. e., a priest knowing black magic. Indra requested him to counteract. 
Brhaspati explained to him a rite called arátrika , which gives power, bestows 
health and prosperity and also destroys calamities caused by wicked persons. "' 
(The AVP 7.1- 64a). 


One ( Purohita ) should make a lamp out of dough, and light it up 
by adding oil and wick. While lighting it, he should recite the verses ‘ati 
nihah (AV 2.6.5) Š and 'prányán ' (AV 7.35.1)®. It (lamp) should be kept 
in a vessel (plate) along with flowers, mustard seeds and rice grains, Priyangu. 
He should keep Bhüti (sacred ash) which drives sin and should keep oblation(s) 
in the same vessel. He (Purohita) should make the lamp sacred by uttering 
‘preto yantu ekasatam ' (AV 7.114.2) 7 and should wave the auspicious 
lamp thrice by the hands of a counsellor in front of the king. Then the 
diseases, possessors and vighnavindyakas (what bring calamities) are pacified. 
It should be beneficial for the territory of a king and for cows and Brahmins. 
Then with the sound of conch the lamp is taken away and a stream of 
water is poured out by the priest or by the astrologer or by a well-wishing 
maid-servant. A priest, first taking himself a sip of water, and then making 
the king to sip water should make the king to present gold to a Brahmin 
as per his capacity. The original procedure of this rite was performed by 
Pajicaguhyaka. With the help of this rite a king is free from danger and 
his fame and power will be ever-increasing. 


This rite reveals the following characteristics: 
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(1) It is performed every night in front of a king; 


(2) Waving of a dough lamp three times along with certain verses is 
the heart of the rite; 


(3) The lamp is made of dough; 


(4) Flowers, mustard seeds, rice grains, Priyangu, Durvá, Śatāvarī and 
sacred ash are also kept in that vessel; 


(5) With the sound of conch the lamp is taken away and water is poured; 

(6) In the morning the king should offer gold to Brahmin; 

(7) The purpose of this rite is to ward off evil forces and calamities. 
I.1.2. Pistaratryah Kalpah 

The sixth parisista of the AVP describes in detail the procedure of the 
rite called Pistarátryáh Kalpah. In this rite an image of rátrí (night) made 
of dough is worshipped following the procedure given below. 


A priest wearing a new garment should anoint the platform with cowdung 
in front of the bed. Having covered the throne with a new garment he should 
call upon night by the verse beginning with ‘Yam devd pratinandanti (AV 
3.10.2). By uttering ‘Sarvat-sarasya pratimàm (AV 3.10.3)*, he should 
place the idol made out of dough facing towards the north. He should offer 
her a golden umbrella, a golden throne, white garments and white anointments. 
He should also offer her white food and ample sweet balls. Various kinds 
of fragrant sticks and lamps should be offered with the verses 4 mā puste 
(AV 3.10)'9. He should make sacred the mustrad seeds by uttering verses 
which aim at destroying evil forces. By reciting ‘avatasta’ (AV 5.30.1)" 
he should throw the mustrad seeds around the bed. By reciting ‘ayam 
pratisarah ' '? he should tie an amulet (on the king's hand) and should throw 
pebbles in each direction. The remnant of fragrant stick (dhdpa ) should 
be given to the king. The rite described above drives away fear. In every 
corner an image is placed having one or two faces, or only one image having 
four faces is kept in the centre. He should throw pebbles in each direction. 
By taking up the image of Rātri he should keep it on the door of the house. 
By uttering "Vanaspatirsomadhye ' '* he should offer dhdpa made of guggula 
‘aste gandhah’ (AV 12.1.23, 24,25)'*, he should make the ash (Bhüti) 
sacred. He should apply it on the forchead of the king by uttering the verses 
beginning with 'trydyusam ' (AV 5.28.7)'5. By uttering ‘aspatnam’ (AV 
8.5.17),'$ he should make the pebbles sacred and throw them from the thumb 
in a circular way from the right. By reciting Santa Dyoh '"' (AV 19.9.1) 
he should take the king towards his bedchamber. Protecting the king with 
the ash of incense ( dhüpa ) he should leave his bedchamber. He should 
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perform this rite everyday. 
Characteristics 


1. An image of Rātri made out of dough is invoked and worshipped 
with white garments; 


2. Mustard seeds are thrown around the bed of the king; 
3. An amulet is tied and pebbles are thrown; 


4. The remnant of incense (dhdpa) is given to the king. This is repeated 
with different verses; 


5. Pistaratri is kept at the door of the house; 
6. This is a ritual to be performed by the priest in front of the king; 
7. The motive behind this rite is to dispel the fear of evil forces. 


L1.3. The third occasion to describe 4rdtrika is in the AVP 4.3., 4.4, 
and 4.5. The word used for the rite in the text is ratrikarma which is paraphrased 
by Sáyana as 4ratrikavidhanam, AVP 4.3 Rátrikarma: 


A priest should place an image of the Goddess night with four lamps 
and worship with fragrant sticks and flowers in his front. Having bowed down 
to Rátri and having worshipped her as per the procedure, he should worship 
her with fragrant sticks, food and drink accompanied with praising verses. 


In the adjacent paragraph the AVP describes "aratryánr i.e., the hymns 
and procedure of drétrika. ‘A ratri párthivam "9, ‘Isiré’ (AV 19.49.1),'° 
*tryámüna ' (AV 6.107.2) ?? are the hymns called 'ardtryáni '. These hymns 
and the immediately following ones are recited in the rite performed in front 
of the image of R4tri invoking her and recited along with the ritual. Touching 
the idol he should recite * mamobha ,^' 'mahyamapa ' (AV 6.61.1), etc. 
By uttering the five verses beginning with ‘yo na svah' (AV 1.19.3)?, he 
should offer mustard seeds. 


By uttering ‘YoSsmin ^*, ‘yastva matuh’ ^5, he should wave lamp three 
times in front of the king and should give it to a servant. By uttering a 
Rk 'abhayam '(AV 19.15.5) he should throw four pebbles in the four directions, 
Starting from the right. By uttering ‘ehya o’ (AV 2.13.4) he should place 
the fifth one. By the verses ‘na tam yaksmaá ' (AV 19.38.1) and ‘aitu deva’ 
(AV 19.39.1) he should offer the fragrant sticks of guggula. He should offer 
bhüti (the remaining ash ) to the king by uttering yaste gandhah. By the 
verse 'düsya...' (AV 2.11.1) he should tie the amulet to the king. By the 
verse ‘Agni...’ (AV 19.17.1) he should throw pebbles in each direction in 
a circular way starting from the right. He should come out of the bedchamber 
from the north, he should perform this rite for a friend and for one who 
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believes in it. According to Mausaliputra Paithinasi , this is a rite to be performed 
at night to ward off fear. 


The AVP 4.5 describes the same rite with some minor variations. 

Thus, the àrátrika rite in general has the following characteristics:- 

(1) It is performed by the priest in front of the king every night. 
It is performed immediately after the evening Sandhyd ritual; 

(3) The priest prepares an idol of Rátri out of dough; 

(4) worships it with four lamps; 


(5) By uttering the two hymns “ardtri’ and 'isirá' he places the idol 
with proper procedure; 


(6) waves it thrice in front of the king; 
(7) keeps it always at the door of the place; 
(8) with the help of an amulet (and remnant sacred ash) he protects 
the king; 
(9) throws pebbles in all directions; 
(10) The purpose of this rite is to ward off evil. 
1.2.0. References of the word áratrika in Sanskrit literature 


In this paragraph let us examine the word arátrika occurring in various 
texts. The references are arranged chronologically as far as possible. The 
list below does not include all the references. Only those are quoted which 
show some variation in the meaning of context. 


(A) aratrika as a rite to be performed daily in front of a king : 


(1) The AVP is the first available text to employ the word 4rdtrika. 
The probable date of it is said to be before Sth cen. A.D.?$ 


(2) The Kausikapaddhati (KP) (11th cen. A.D.), a commentary on the 
Kausikasütra (KS) by KeSava is chronologically the second text to 
use the word. It quotes it in the same context (on KS 17.11) as 
it was used by the AVP. 


(3 


— 


The Sayanabhdsya on the AVP is the prime source to quote the 
word 4rátrika. The rites described in the AVP quote pratikas (i:e., 
initial words) of verses of the Atharvaveda. Sàyana as per his method 
describes application of the hymns or verses in a particular rite. For 
supporting his own opinion he quotes the AVP or similar authentic 
text. He explains the Viniyoga i.e., application of that particular hymn 
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in certain phrases. 
e.g. rājħah rátrau árütrikavidháne, ati nihah, ityanayá dipam prajválayet. 
Thus, Sa. (14th cent.A.D.) helps us in interpreting the rites of the AVP. 


These three texts i.e., the AVP , the KP and Sayanabhásya use the word 
árátrika in the context of the daily rite to be performed in front of a king. 


(B) The following texts quote the word 4rdtrika to denote ‘a rite to be 
performed in front of an idol by waving of lamps": 


, (i) The Agni Purána (74.1) (before 1000 A.D.)" employs the word in 
Sivapüjakathanam,; 
(ii) Is4na$ivagurudevapaddhati 28 (11th cent.A.D.), a Tantra text describes 
puja ceremony in general and says in dhüpadlpárátrikavidhih: 
prabhütasnehasampürnair daSabhir vá navástakaih | 
dipaih pratinavairárad bhrámyam árátrikam bhaved |l 
(2.5.92-93) 
dipam ca dipapátrastham darSayitvesagocare | 
avatárya yathoktam tad bhrámyam árátrikam tathà || 
(2.13.95) 


(iii) The Kuldrnavatantra?, the Viramitrodaya - püjüprakása ?? (1600 
-25 A.D.) also use the word in the same sensc. 


(C) The term under discussion is also used to denote 'waving of lamps in 
front of a celcbrity:' 


(i) Kalhana (1148-49 A.D.) in the R4jataranginP' has used the word. 
The King Harsa welcomed his ministers by offering them 4rdtrika. 


sa kegürncid amátyánam ákalpollásasobhinàm | 
nirmatsarah svadásibhir árátrikam akárayat || 7.925 


(ii) The verse of the Vasantavilásamahakávyam"" of Balacandrasiri says, 


ito rajatabhajanam Sasinam ankatoyánkitam | 
sadhisnyalavanam tavopari nirasya visvasriyà || 
sahasrakaradipakairaviditoSpi caratrikam | 
vibhatabhavikaksane pragunametad ásütryate // 
Here it is clearly mentioned that 4rdtrika is a rite to be performed in 


front of a person in which lamps, mustard seeds and salt, etc. are used. 
Here one remembers the common practice of driving away the evil eye. 


(iii) The  S$ranthacanta? of  Mankhaka (1127-49A.D.) and 
Yádavábhyudaya of Vedüntadce$ika also use the term in the sense of a rite 
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to be performed in front of a celebrity. 


(D) This religious term in which we see a stress on the act ‘waving’ is 
also utilised in the Sangitaratnakara?* (7.53 and 7.78) of Sárngadeva as a 
technical term for a posture wherein ‘waving of head’ is prescribed. 


Thus, the word àrátrika is found used in the following contexts: 
(i) a rite to be performed in front of a king; 
(ii) a rite to be performed in front of idols; 
(iii) waving of lamps in front of a celebrity; 
(iv) waving of head; 
(v) lamp, etc., see the phrase (aratrikam samuttàárya). 
1.3.0. Synonym of áràatrika 


The word nirdjanam" is used many a time as a synonym of the word 
árátrika. Originally it was a Santi rite in a specific context. However, later 
on the term was used to denote the rite aratrika. Appaya Diksita in the 
commentary on Yádavábhyudaya paraphrases the word 4rátrika as- 


árátrikopacáram nirájanopacàram.*6 


This term is also retained by modern Indian languages in the sense of 
*waving of lamps or lamp.' 


1.4.0. Correspondence of dratrika and drati 
(A) Ritual Correspondence: 


(1) The 4rati rite is performed daily in front of the idols. The rite áratrika 
is a rite to be performed daily in front of a king as well as in front of 
the idols. The references of the term in the AVP, the KP and Sayanabhasya, 
etc., denote it as a rite to be performed in front of a king, while some 
other texts quoted: in the respective paragraphs employ the term to denote 
*a rite to be performed in front of an idol.' 


Now a question remains how it is shifted from a king to an idol. The 
dralj rite now-a-days is performed immediately after pdj4 ceremony. The 
ritual of pūjā seen today has sixteen parts and therefore it is also called 
as $odasopacárapüjà. These sixteen modes of worship are basically rZjopacáras 
i.e., the modes of ritual to be performed for a king. Therefore, in the püjá 
ceremony we get an expression 'sarvarájopacárárthe aksatén samarpayámi |.’ 
Thus as a rájopacára, árátrika is included in the pàj4 ceremony of idols. 


(2) The motive behind ärātrika was certainly to ward off evil forces. 
Does the rite drat? carry the same effect ? 
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In the above paragraph we have seen that the rite was transformed to 
idol worship. Along with such change the motivation is also seen changed. 
When the rite was a routine for a king it was to ward off evil. But when 
it got transferred to images of superior beings, the motivation was simply 
alarhkarana i.e., adorning the idol and thus, when the motivation is changed 
we find change in the objects used in the ritual. The objects used in the 
ritual such as flowers, scent, lamp, conch or bell, etc. which can also be 
used as adornment were kept as they are. However mustard seeds were 
removed. Sarsapa is described as raksohara i.e., which drives away evil forces. 
Such an object which has the only capacity to drive away evil forces becomes 
unnecessary in the idol worship, whercin the motivation is just to adorn. 
Similar is the case of pebbles. Therefore, such things are seen removed from 
the ritual. 


(3) Bhūti or dhüpasesa i.e., the remnant of the fragrant stick has kept 
its place intact till today. The remnant of dhüpa is seen kept outside the 
interior hall of the temple and devotees put it up on their forchead as a 
means of protection. It is described as ‘a thing which brings the deity closer’ 
'sánnidhyakarakah. ' 

(4) The drat? hymns are seen recited after the ritual. What could be 
the origin of such a practice? 


In the references of the AVP we have seen that by uttering a set of 
hymns entitled as 'àarátryáni' the image of Ratri goddess was invoked and 
worshipped. One of these hymns begins with the words ‘d rātri párthivam' 
etc,, and therefore, the rite in which this particular verse is uttered got the 
title ‘drdtrika’ i.e., a rite in which the rat’ hymn ‘4 rátr' is used. This 
practice can be said to be the source of drat? hymns which arc recited today. 
Of course, because of the transfer of this rite to idol worship, the verses 
are addressed to the idols, with much development in metre we find a drastic 
change in metrical form. 

(5) Why is the phrase ‘4rat7 ovd/ane’, used when the lamps are waved 
in front of a person ? 


We have already seen that the motivation behind the rite ‘dratrika ' was 
to ward off evil. Later on it might be the case that it became a common 
rite to ward off evil. Therefore, whencver a person deserves, welcome lamps 
are waved. Compare here the references of Rdjatarangini. The text has used 
the word “ardtrika’ in the same context. 


(6) Why is the lamp itself called drat7? What could be its source? 


In the arátrika ritual the lamps were waved along with the image of 
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rátri, in front of the king. The image was called 'rát' or 'pistarátri." It 
was invoked by the verse ‘4 ratri' etc. It is possible that as the set of 
hymns is called *'àrátryáni' as the rite related is called "4ratrika', similarly 
the image used for waving is called '4 ràátri.' When the image is substituted 
by mere lamps, the term was transferred and thus any lamp used for waving 
is called arati. 


Thus, in this discussion we have seen that the rite 4raétrika and Āratī 
share many ritualistic features and therefore we can point out to the rite 
'árátrika' as the earliest form of the arat ritual. 


(B) Etymological correspondence : When we say that the form ‘Arat?’ is 
derived from the word 'aratrika', certainly some people will oppose. The 
word 'artikya' is much closer to the word ‘ärati’ phonetically. Why should 
one accept a longer term when a closer term is at hand ? Moreover, tradition 
gives us two three verses recited at the time of waving of lamps, which 
employ the word ‘artikya '. The verses are as follows: 


caksurdarh sarvalokánam timirasya niváranam | 

artikyam Kalpitar bhaktyá grhàna paramesvari || 

tvam jyotih sarvadevanam timirasya nivaranam | 

artikyam kalpitam bhaktyá dipoSyam pratigrhyatém || etc. 


In addition to this Moropant (a famous poet of Maharashtra) had composed 
many Sanskrit drat? verses under the title dratikya sangraha. Kashinath 
Upadhyaya, Dharmasindhukára belonging to the 18th cen. had composed 
áratikyakadamba which contains certain drat? compositions in Sanskrit. 
Ràmadasa (17th cen.) and Ekanatha belonging to 18th century had composed 
a considerable number of Marathi dratis which are still recited in Maharashtra. 
When we can trace such a tradition from 17th century and the term drdtikya 
or dratikya, why should one be obstinate to trace it from dratrika which 
is comparatively less closer to the tenn? 


With this background let us explain our stand — ‘drat7’ — is a changed 
form of àrátrika. lt is explained above that the term 4 rátrika has come 
into existence because of the verse employed in the ritual '4 rdtri párthivam, 
etc. It is changed to 4rati . Such a change in the linguistic form is not 
an abrupt change. If we read some religious texts, we can trace the derivational 
stages shown as follows: 


(i) The AVP, Sayana and the KP use the word 4rdtrika; 


(ii) The Agni Purana, the Viramitrodaya (püjáprakása) and the 
Isanasivagurudevapaddhati also had employed the word in the same sense. 
Is4naSivagurudeva had tried to give the etymology of the term, though it 
cannot be called a proper one. He says ‘rād bhrámyam árátrikam' i.e., a 
(rite) of waving from a distance. Thus, it seems that when the rite was 
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transferred to image worship, the hymns ‘4 rátri ', etc. were not in use and 
therefore, this became an obscure term. 


(iii) In the later literature a slight change is seen in the term as "árátrika', 
most probably because the word 'arátrika' became obscure. Kalhana in the 
Rajatarangini has used both the words àrátrika and árártrika in the same 
sense. 


pratimitaravidipodbhasi $ubhratapatrapracayara jatapátrasütritárártikah | 
atha mukharitamásirmangalair anganandm avaniharinadhdmé rájadhàmarh 
prapede | 
Sankara also has employed the word 4rartika in many of his stotras. 


We find ample examples of this word in the religious literature after 
10th cen. A.D. 


(iv) It seems that the word 4rétrika changed to dratikya or àrtikya and 
these changes were based on an obscure word. To explain arátrika originally 
meant a rite in which the verse * 4 rátri ' was employed. When the context 
was changed, only the ritual was accepted and not the verse. Therefore, 
the relation between the ritual and the tern (which was totally a part and 
product of a verse) became doubtful and therefore, without taking into 
consideration the literal meaning of the term it was changed to ‘drdrtika’. 
In the new context people might be having the term àrf/, i.e., painful situation 
in their mind which helped the change in the later development, i.e., ārātik ya 
or ártikya This does not fit in the Paninian system. Since the origin of the 
term is obscure and not a product of Paninian derivational system, Bhdratiya 
Sarhskrti Kosa says the origin of the term is ‘desi athavá dravidi’. However, 
it does not present the stages of the development. Thus, the word 4rtikya 
which cannot be supported by grammatical operations is the stage which 
immediately precedes the word 4rati, and came into existence because of 
the wrong analysis of the word aràátika as ar-artika . It is definitely a product 
of árátrika since we get both variations in one and the same text. Bgcause 
one cannot show proper grammatical derivations of arártika or Aratikya and 
artikya, these words are not listed in the dictionaries. A MS. in the Adyar 
library shows the relation between arártika and áráti in the variants of the 
titles. The title of the MS. is drat (arati, árártika) stotras indicating the time 
of waving of lights. 


As compared to the use of 4rartika, the words dratikya and ártikya are 
used less frequently. We get these words in the Maharashtrian texts only. 
Therefore it is also possible that árátrika got changed to áráti through àrátrika 
and later on Sanskritization of the term árátitook place as artikya or áratikya. 
The two poets Moropant and Kashinath Upadhyaya being Maharashtrians might 
have Sanskritised the word. The verses which employ the word 4rtikya are 
found in the pajaprayogas of Maharashtrians*’. Thus, here we cannot deny 
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the possibility that the word 4rati is Sanskritised as ärātikya and àártikya. 


We get the forms 4rdtia, ardtru, arátiya in Apabhrarhsa. árátiya is also 
found used in Jain Magadhi. Thus the actual etymological travel of the word 
could be shown as áratrika - drattiya - áráttia **-aratia - árati. 


Anyway, the above arguments are enough to establish the ritual and 
etymological relationship between àratrika and 4rati. 


I.5. Conclusion 


In the above paragraphs a systematic attempt is made to establish a 
link between the rite áratrika and modern rite drati. It is shown above that 
the rite árátrika was basically a rite for kings. In it a verse containing the 
pratika words ‘4 rátri ' was employed. Such verses used were called áratryáni. 
These verses are addressed to the Goddess Rdatri that she should protect 
the king from evil forces. Later on the ritual was shifted to idol worship. 
When the motivation bchind the ritual was changed, the material and the 
verses also were changed and the word aratrika became obscure and got 
distorted as 4rdtrika, which further got changed to drtikya which cannot be 
interpreted by grammar. Actually in the Indo - Aryan group word ärātrika 
has travelled as àráttiya - aratia - drdtia to 4rati. Finally we get the word 
'árati ' which is found in almost all modem Indo-Aryan languages. 
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. This verse is not attested in the Vedic texts. 


. These three verses are entitled as ‘gandhapravada. Whenever there is an occasion 


to use sacred ash or scent, these three verses are employed and we often get 
the expression gandhapravadadibhir alarhkurute. We do not get Sa.’s commentary 
on this verse. 


. Cf. Sa. on AV 5.28.7. 
. Cf. Sā. on AV 19.9.1. 
. Cf. Si on AV 19.9.1. 


. The complete verse runs as follows : 


4 ratri parthivam rajah pituraprayi dhdmabhih | 
divah sadarhsi brhati vi tisthasva 4 tvesám vartate tamah |l 


. Si comments - à ràtri parthivam iti süktadvayam arthasüktam | isira yog iti 


süktadvayam api arthasüktam | asya süktadvayayugalasya ratrikalpe rátryupasthàne 
Jape ca viniyaogah | 


. Sā. does not include 'tràyamàna' in 'áratryani 

. Not attested in the Vedic Samhitas. 

. Cf. Sa. on AV 6.61.1. 

. According to Sāyaņa AV 1.19 is employed in sárngrámikakarma as well as in 


certain types of Aomas. 


. AV Pai. 2.24.1. 
. AV. Pai. 19.28.13. 
. See 1959 (unpublished Ph. D. thesis) B.R. Modak, A Study of the Ancillary Literature 


of the Atharvaveda with special reference to its parisistas, University of Poona, 
pp. 735-741. 
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ABHINAVABHARATI TEXT : RESTORED 
V. M. KULKARNI 


The Nátyasástra of Bharata (between 100 B.C. to 200 A.D.) is the oldest 
work covering the. whole ground connected with Drama and its stage- 
performance. It also comprises studies of Poetry, Prosody, Dialects, and Dance 
and Music. The text is available in some MSS., however they are full of 
corruption. 


The only commentary that we have is Abhinavabharati by Abhinavagupta. 
Its merit was so great that whatever commentaries existed before became 
obsolete—eventually they were allowed to disappear altogether with the result 
that there is no trace of them. Whatever we know of them is through the 
references that Abhinavagupta makes to them. 


Unfortunately even Abhinavabhdrati is badly preserved. Almost each and 
every page of this commentary bristles with corrupt readings and occasionally 
even lines. This renders the already difficult writing of Abhinavagupta, the 
whole and sole interpreter of Bharata, all the more difficult. Abhinavagupta 
is the greatest name in Sanskrit Literary Criticism and Aesthetics. His word 
is practically speaking, law. It is, therefore, imperative to present his text 
as correctly as possible, with all available aids and intensive study of the 
text, especially *the external testimonium of other treatises on Náfyasástra 
which clearly and closely borrow from Abhinavagupta” - for example 
Hemacandra's Kávyánusasana (with his commentary Viveka), Ramacandra and 
Gunacandra's Natyadarpana and commentaries like Kalpalataviveka. Modern 
scholars like S.K. De, V. Raghavan, R.P. Kangle have made sincere efforts 
to improve the text of some portions of Abhinavabhdrati. The present writer 
too published a series of papers restoring corrupt readings and lines, which 
are reprinted and published in my book, Studies in Sanskrit Sahitya Sastra. 
In this paper I propose to restore over a score of corrupt readings occurring 
in Dasarüpaka Vidhàna , the 18th Chapter of Natyasástra — excluding of 
course all those which have been already presented in my earlier papers. 
Abhinavabhárati printed text (GOS Restored Text of Abhinavabharati 
edn., Baroda) 

DaSardpakavidhana (Ch. XVIII) 


1. Bard geaefiead ASA: darse wur maia sis dargecmq 
ser Safe eet mum ATT: wem SU | Sad afe sft ar 
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--- wed wur ami mum Peart: 12d 


p. 406 -MS. 

The second etymology of the word 'rüpa' above underlined, is left out 
while printing in the GOS edn. The Natyadarpana (ND) ignores the first 
etymology and records the second etymology only as his work deals with 
dramaturgy (p.23) : 


Sard ai xf Sarr arcadia | 
2. Fig Fea, Fe Ay ANA | WG epmd wen] wq qu 
snaa emeret 


TA: 
arna l fiim gf 
er n E saaa m eaea A | 
-p. 407 -Kangle p.6 


Here Abhinavagupta points out that Kavya-nátya poetry including dramatic 
poetry differs from itihdsa - purána (history, mythology, etc.), as its chief 
aim is to depict rasas and through them give delight to the sahrdayas, sensitive 
and sympathetic readers and spectators. He further states that the fourfold 
division of itivrtta or carita into ühya (to be inferred), sücya (to be suggested), 
etc. is equally seen in jtihása, puránas, etc. 


3. Gao piaa ae RUD aR ea sed wat a 
TIAI TIARI 
-p.410 -Kan. p.18 


The highest of the ten main forms, rüpakas is generally cosidered to 
be the ndtaka. The statement underlined above is, therefore, obviously wrong. 
As the two poetic compositions ndté4ka and prakarana, make use of all the 
four vrttis (dramatic styles) they are to be considered equally high or important 
(NS XVIII 6-7). The ND (p.24), while commenting upon L3, brings out the 
equal importance of the two forms in these words: 


"WR. WéqemninechD HanpewhuaiméwRchD cq Wqedg ANTM: MATE | 
Incidentally, it may be pointed out here that a little later in his commentary 
Abhinavagupta makes the following statement: 


Tes Wem Wem p.411 


Which apparently seems contradictory. He makes this statement having 
regard to the subject-matter of the two forms or types. The subject-matter 
of a ndfaka is drawn from well-known tradition and is rooted in experience, 
whereas that of a Prakarana is invented. Hence the former is more important 
than the latter. 
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4. .. Weumdmfi uae] fpei Tei dl .. Wenn za up aA qi di 
a arg He qur memes trate a wp cud qur memes trait 


-p.412 Hema.p.433 


Kangle emends the reading ‘vara - prabhávádi' to 'svaprabhávádi'(p.22) 
on the ground that it is not ‘appropriate’. But a glance at Hemacandra’s 
text shows that he too reads ‘varaprabhévadi’. So it must have been 
Abhinavagupta's original reading. By ‘varaprabhava’ he probably means 'divya- 
prabhàva* 


5. a a wur erat esata qw aan aai qa a ava 


- p.412 - Hema. p.433 


Hemacandra’s reading and the reading in Baroda edn. practically mean 
the same thing; but his reading has the appearance of its being original. 
One, however, can’t be sure in such matters of language diction, style, etc. 


6. (Ra g Ramai maed ANA- SEAR ng a Ar ped 
maaan f aag ac] aiaa ame — afaa AA | 
4 fers aera aa ae — 
aena 

-p.412 - Hema. p.433 


Kangle (p.24) emends the reading ‘na nisphalam...’ to ‘na saphalam...’. 
But if the whole context is taken into consideration, the reading in the printed 
edn. and supported by Hemacandra needs absolutely no correction. 


7. Abhinavagupta on the etymology of the word ndfaka : in the course 
of his comments on NS 18.12, Abhinavagupta observes : 

amga daa aga aa gda meh Um aA aaah wafer 
TH gapa Cea WK ahuuzfufufdur sea ada qz A A gaa 
fe afa RA eA: amm maA p.413 


The MS. correctly reads ‘nata natau nratau'. The above reading in the 
printed GOS edn. is wrong for two reasons: one, it does not include the 
first meaning, namely Prahvibhávadáyakarh bhavati and two, the two words 
‘nrti’ and ‘nrta’ practically mean the same thing. We must therefore emend 
the text as nata natau nrtau. 


Again later in his commentary on Vol.-III ch. XIX. 146, he observes: 

Hai wi aera ze — wend eae sert ze aaa qud 
tewmeqrH sede 3 cb ae quaft cea aasde aad, aed) wfTerepqAU 
(surf 9.884) aqeafedt giaa fr maie... 
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The underlined sentence above needs to be corrected as: 
à cr ae Fafa ofer aads qud, 


From the above two passages it is clear that Abhinavagupta derives 
the word náfaka from the root ‘nat’ in the twofold sense of ‘causing to 
bend or producing humility’ and ‘causing to dance with joy’. 


The authors of the ND who generally follow Abhinavagupta, partly agree 
with him and partly disagree in regard to the twofold etymology of nàtaka. 
They accept the second derivation from ‘nat’ used in the sense of ‘causing 
to dance with joy’ and raise objection against his first derivation as it goes 
against grammar : 

anA areata feat Gaanea Mart gau adafer sf ae aae quami 
Ram read, qu q RAA genauer - p.25 
8. da Tat ud wed MEA arare (i) àa wur wd wed TAMA acd rue 

areata "rS dfe dida uu) aaa 

aA wegen fe otal spend aragonite | wegen fe wget at 
eame stfefácibri | sfr meu stfaficing | 


-p.412 -Hema. p. 434 
(ii) ..... miri - URA | 2m - 
ae ATTA: WW Ta CR) Ul 


vE-wenif f& aa: | 
- ND, pp. 24-25 


In the light of the two corresponding passages given above we should 
read vanaprastharh grhitam.... and satphalamapi......... 


9. qp rama sued Wer quu gara 
ARATE AATA, 
-p.415 - MS. 


In the light of the reading in the MS. we should emend the printed 
text as yada prārambhāvasthā pradhànam bhavati. As the subject under 
description is the number of afkas (Acts in a play) and as the ankas are 
vitally connected with avasthas, the emendation is perfectly justified. 
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10. -----waferrarengaatta dargaffer FM :- TRANSIT, queer. 


Fegan mifi BATA (7) gata: | qued sft aaaea 
Wet WATE... TATA q afl 
- p. 415 -ND 1.20 


In the light of the passage cited above we may emend the text to "saptásta- 
navadasankatvam’ as proposed by Kangle (p.323). 


11. WT aa pedem eri TN aaa RATATAT aaa 
IJAE | Wat mAg 3 amer sf 
-p.418 -Kan. (p.41) 


In the GOS edn. some word/s is/are missing between mukhyacaritamapi 
and sankàm. Kangle has rightly inserted between these words darsaniyamiti 
to make the sentence intelligible. All the incidents, events and doings of 
the hero which evoke rasa and give delight to the spectators are to be presented 
in the Acts (ankas) and never through pravesakas, viskambhakas, etc. 


12. «rfi ak- JA :- ad wae aped queens 
TRAN Tg- Wena Wa) Ta 
afar a a dum gahs aAA unge 


A g a aep ARA qa () A qan free, fafaa 
gt fafai aaefa AÀA | 


- p.432 - ND. p.103 


A glance at these two passages clearly shows that ND has borrowed 
and suitably adapted the passage from A.Bh. to make it easy to understand. 


13. qem eaaa AEM ARAR BIA 
Earn mAai Wü wat 


AAR AEN Zend d d4 SERDI: ae A Fd aA da. TT wai A fe 
eater: after aft oq aa TI qn .... AfA 3 | 
à fe raaa fira 


-p.432 - Kan. p.77 


Kangle's emendations of mithyāyaśo 10o parayaśo, eveti to evaiti and 
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yasomátrávasesatá to ayasomátrávasesatám are suited to the context and just. 
But his emendation of  ràjocitànám  uttamaprakrüinàm to  rájocitam 
uttamaprakrtitvam is not convincing. Moreover, the reading adyatane that 
precedes these words is doubtful. With great reservation I venture to read 
the sentence as follows: 


.. RR] eI (7 ue) Tara (Seed) afore TATA... | 


Incidentally, we may note that the cryptic sentence that follows the 


above sentence (4 R mamana giia MEA AT) is lucidly explained 
by the ND as follows: 


semp Tat q efe ada aAa cmpreumefss | afore Para 
TAIT: 4 TAT | 


14. 7 Ta, Tata Fah remm qual wm Tug. maf sae qud 
wafer... wafer 


-p.439 -Kan. p.97 


Kangle's emendation finds support in the ND: 


wg and PRI eRe ueque gar] wo Twmgnad- p. 111 
15. ... WI pA TaN, TT Raha .. WE eT THA) Wow Beara 
gem: zumemeudif | garner Qumpemeudi um 


ge eterdif | 
-p.439 -Kan. p.97 
Kangle rightly emends ‘na ca'to ‘sa ca’ - ‘sa’ standing for kapata 


which is with its three kinds, described in the 4rya under diseussion. Following 
the MS. he adds at the end the words: 
dam ges; eterdife | 
16. (ata Yara Hea Berbera |) waa TN... 
Sra zat aah aa wur, d4 Aa get Aarti m3 AANA: ..... 


WAR a 
aq geTaTererarqra, rea FA hera wate | 
daa wafer | 


- pp. 440 -441 - Kan. p.101 


Kangle rightly points out that the phrase KaiSiki hinaté has reference 
to Kaisiki-vrtti - hindni in the verse no. XVIII.9: 


SrA wurde aui 


The ndtaka and the prakarana are composed using all the four vrttis; 
on the other hand, the remaining eight types of drama are to be composed 
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without using Kaisiki vrtti. Having regard to the context, the compound needs 
to be dissolved as Kaisikyam vrttau hináni. 


Incidentally, we may note that the Suddhipatrika at the end of the 
Natyasastra, Vol. II, p. iv, reads : 


page line misprint correct 
440 19 hinàmiti hananiti (? hinániti) 
About Kaisikya hing he says : grammar demands that we should have 
the form KaiSiki to agree with the attribute Aind. 


17. TÀ a aa farum gaan wach mea q cafe wast edite 


-p.441 Kan. p. 103 


Kangle argues that the type of drama dhamrga has divine beings as its 
heroes and therefore there is no point in saying that in its midst divine 
beings too participate and corrects the reading tatra divyánümapi to 
tatradivyandmapi and the phrase uddhata-puruga-práyah that follows supports 
his correction. 


Incidentally, we may note that Hemcandra has practically the same reading: 


mel pa Raa gam wader exu | «dft! p.438, |. 22 
It means like Abhinavagupta, Hemacandra too nods here! 
18. Tenge qnem 348 weht trai meag wine tad wed que 
IRAAN wl TARAMA | 
-p. 443 -Hema. p. 439, 1. 19. 


Hemacandra's reading cásamagratátra is certainly superior to the printed 
reading in GOS edn. and eminently suits the context. The second ca following 
casamagraté is non-sensical, whereas atra that follows cásamagratá in Hem. 
is significant, as it means ‘here’ (in this type of drama called dima) [as 
against nátaka]. 


19. feat ferat faga xfer cater: qutd few fect faga sf ufa... 
fea: | ard q card ifa fea: sacar, At At gf 
Para Feria | "mel 
EASE Meas" xf RA: | 

-pp. 444 -Kan. p. 107 


Kangle argues that the reading tesám átmanám is nonsensical and emends 
it to tesárh mánam and that Abhinavagupta derives ma in dima from the 
root m4. Later writers on Dramaturgy ignore this second etymology altogether. 
For example, Hemacandra reproduces only the first etymology given by 
Abhinavagupta: 
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fert (7 fem) ferat faga sf qafa fR: | p.440 
The authors of the ND give this etymology with a slight change: 
RA fara figa seni :) dures fen fen. armene I 
This latter part reminds us of Dhanika's etymology: 
fe aaa SÁT aaran, RA: | 
Avaloka on DR III (60ab) 


20. wearracTfasa afi] read mg genres wear mean fm fando 
fawd Pra af acne fed it a Serge Wer weit E eT 
mend- vien | Hei 


-p.445 -Hema. p.441 


‘Prakhydtam’ and ‘yattat’ are most probably misreadings of the original 
readings ‘prakhyate’ and ‘yatra’ preserved by Hemacandra. Hemacandra's 
reading ‘tat prakhyátam' is decidedly better than ‘tatkhyatam’, as it finely 
contrasts with 'aprakhyáta' that follows ‘mā bhüt' To a careful reader it 
is evident that some word/s is/are missing between 'striparvavrttàntavat' and 
‘mā bhüt'. Luckily for us Hemacandra has preserved these ‘missing words’: 


alate (34) FAG) AL aT (EEA 1) 
21. Prefect ag, spi Petal mad efr aaa dy aw fri sat uir 


aAA aa | ARETE aAA aa | eurperuer 
Aaaa: | yafanana: | 
- p. 446 - Hema . p. 441 


It is clear as daylight that Hemacandra's reading vydkula$ cestáh ( visarga 
is dropped because of the soft consonant that follows) is the right one. 


wafer! ant art a RN ER... aftraterrnty 
a Prp() paraad mm "Rare raver femp feret 


fate ara: araa qr WHERE Wem AA: enero 


-p.448 _ - Hema. p.442 
Hemacandra's readings would strike a careful reader as genuine or authentic. 
23. walfeuregfea fonat qe :- fen qeu owed snega 


CHITI E HIT ROTA qued NAIM RER- 
eauanqatearefaseciasafeqon | Tae BMT Brest frat Wa 
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arain | 
-p. 457 - ND p. 119 


Kangle (pp. 141-42) prefers the reading in the MS. sughatitatà, tadbala 
to sughatitádadhibala in the printed edition. His emendation does not 
satisfactorily explain the first member of the term adhi-bala . Here ND which 
generally borrows wholesale or adapts passages from  Abhinavagupta's 
commentary comes to our help. Keeping in view the correpsonding passages 
cited above and the MS. reading, we may restore the passage as follows: 


TAT THT | Tam TH 
-p. 457 -ND II. 33cd, p.126 


(Kasyacit) vacanam, the printed reading in GOS edn. is patently wrong 
and needs to be emended to vaficana or vañcanā as found in the ND. Bharata 
in his definition of chala uses the phrase abhisandhàána-hásya-rasa-karam 
(vàkyam). The word abhisandhána means vafcana or vaficanà. The ND 
straightway uses vaficanà retaining the other two words Adsya and rosa intact. 
The Sanskrit dictionary too gives ‘cheating, deception’ as one of the meanings 
of abhisandhana. So we are perfectly justified in emending (kasyacid) vacanam 
to vaficanam. 


25. q« frega] ge qd Tate gA :- sea oraore eph 
equae cw dud vnPnicmq saaa sgena WRTIU-WuT 


mE $4 AWS: | Tar uq ded qud aA 
J $4 We: | 
-p. 458 - ND II. 32 ab, p.121 


Kangle rightly points out that the reading viruddha-vastu yadanena in 
the GOS edn. is wrong. The impropriety of the reading drstartha garbhatvad 
however has escapcd his attention. The ND has preserved the original reading 
dustarthagarbhatvát which eminently suits the context : Ganda is so called 
as it contains an ominous coming event like a boil (ganda)containing malignancy. 


Ganda (one of the thirteen vithyangas is so called, as it foreshadows 
an ominous coming event or disaster like a boil that comprises disgusting 
or loathsome impure blood or pus. 
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PIEBALD TRISANKU : 
THE EURASIAN IN ANGLO-INDIAN FICTION 


M. K. NAIK 


An inevitable feature of the colonial Indian social scene and a recurrent 
figure in Anglo-Indian fiction, the Eurasian is perhaps most aptly described 
in Michael Edwardes' clinching comment : *Necessity is the mother of invention 
and the father of the Eurasian." A rather embarrassing product of (a casual 
or otherwise) union between the Anglo-Saxon and Asiatic races, the Eurasian 
was mostly the offspring of a White father and an Indian mother. The name, 
"Eurasian' was invented by Warren Hastings, the first Governor General of 
British India (1774-84), though the phenomenon naturally had made its 
(undesirable) appearance much earlier. Some other names by which the 
Eurasians were known were: ‘East Indians’, ‘Half-castes’, 'Blackie-whites', 
*Eight-annas', *Chattikais?, and even ‘Chi-chis’ (referring to the fact that 
the mothers of at least some of them belonged to the very dregs of Indian 
society.) It is interesting to note that Eurasians began to call themselves 
*Anglo-Indians' only after 1916, the appellation having been adopted by the 
European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association. Until that time — and in 
fact almost throughout the colonial period, the term 'Anglo-Indian' signified 
an Englishman in India. It was precisely for this reason that Lord Curzon 
(that ‘most superior person’) had refused Eurasians permission to call themselves 
*Anglo-Indians, and it was the generosity of Lord Hardinge that allowed the 
necessary change of the label (the mixture, of course having remained as 
before). 


As Richard Symond? has pointed out, the history of the Eurasians in 
colonial India can be divided into three stages. During the eighteenth century 
and as late as mid-nineteenth century (before the advent of the steamship 
that made quicker and more frequent visits to England possible), a respectable 
Englishman found nothing wrong in living with an Indian woman and even 
marrying her. In the pre-Mutiny days there was a large group of ‘aristocratic 
Eurasians'^, comprising men of French, German and Portuguese origins, apart 
from sons of British officers married to Indian women. As early as 1687, 
the East India Company had started making payments to mothers of children 
by mixed marriages, and provision for their education in England was also 
regularly being made. A leading member of the aristocratic Eurasian clan 
was Col. James Skinner of the famous 'Skinners Horse'. The son of a Scots 
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father and a Rajput mother, he was extremely black, spoke broken English 
and fluent Persian, in which language he wrote his memoirs. Job Charnock, 
the founder of Calcutta, had an Indian wife, and their daughter married General 
Coote; and three British Prime Ministers had a touch of Indian blood in 
them : Pitt Senior, Pitt Junior and Lord Liverpool. In pre-Mutiny India the 
Anglo-Saxon vision was singularly free from colour-prejudice. In fact, Lord 
Bentinck is said to have particularly favoured Eurasians. At Madras, he defended 
Thomas Warden (a Eurasian whom he made Principal Collector of Malabar) 
against service prejudice. In Bengal, he was sympatheic to Indigo planters 
— some of them were Eurasians — who were unpopular. He had even thought 
of taking on a Eurasian lieutenant as his aide-de-camp !5 It is equally interesting 
to note that Clive's army contained more Eurasians than Europeans, and 
the Company was so much concerned about the welfare of Eurasians that 
there were rcgular orphanages in Calcutta for Eurasian children, though British 
class-consciousness made it necessary that two separate orphanages be 
established — one for the offsprings of officers and the other for the brats 
of lower ranks. And this is what the Cyclopacdia of India has to say about 
the Eurasians : (they) ‘have in India all the rights and privileges of Europeans. 
Raves with a mixture of European with Asiatic blood possess a proud and 
susceptible tone of mind.” 


Unfortunately for the Eurasians, the tide began to turn against them around 
1785. From 1786 onwards, Eurasian children were prohibited from going 
to England for education, because it was felt that 'the imperfection of the 
children would, in process of time, be communicated to the generality of 
the people of Great Britain and by this means debase the succeeding generations 
of Englishmen.” Between 1791 and 1795, Eurasians were progressively 
disqualified from almost all civil and military employment; and in early nineteenth 
century they were even banned from the Government House in Calcutta. 


In 1830, the general ban on the Eurasians was lifted. The change in 
the official language from Persian to English opened up civil employment 
for them, while ‘many of them were in the service of the Indian princes. 
Their staunch loyalty to the British during the Great Mutiny also helped the 
cause of the Eurasians after 1919, they entered the Railway and Telegraph 
Departments in large numbers; thus, in 1930, there were around 14000 
Eurasians in the Railways, 2000 in Telegraph Dept., and 2000 in Customs. 
At the time of Partition (1947) there were about 1,50,000 Eurasians in India. 
About 50,000 cmigrated, about half of them to England and around 10,000 
to Australia. Nevertheless, Eurasians continue to be in the Indian army in 
numbers disproportionately large in relation to their total population. In the 
war against Pakistan in 1965, 20% of the Group Captains and 30% of the 
Wing Commamnders and Squadron Leaders in the Indian Air Force were 
Eurasians.* 
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The contribution of the Eurasians to the development of modern India 
has not been meagre. As H. A. Stark, one of their ablest spokesmen points 
out, "We are the first missionaries of the Christian religion, the earliest teachers 
in Indian schools, the pioneers of Western arts, industries and sciences... 
If England is the land of our fathers, India is the land of our mothers. If 
to us England is a hallowed memory, India is a living verity... If England 
is dear as a land of inspiring traditions, India is loved for all that she means 
to us in our daily life.? 


How did the Englishman view the Eurasians in general ? As noted earlier, 
the common Anglo-Saxon prejudice developed during the nineteenth century, 
the earlier periods having been mostly free from it. This was largely the 
inevitable outcome of the nineteenth century view of Race. Owing to the 
increasing European contact with the non-White races in this century, the 
entire issue of Race had now come to be of growing interest, and thinking 
on it was largely shaped by a rather loose application of current evolutionary 
theories, which came very handy for the purpose, of proving the intrinsic 
superiority of the White race. Doctrines such as Natural Selection and Survival 
of the Fittest, and the great Victorian Idea of Progress were found extremely 
convenient in justifying colonial exploitation. This naturally led to the popular 
acceptance of the very useful notion of a regular hierarchy of races, with 
the White permanently on top and the darker ones inevitably at the bottom. 
The White race supposedly enjoyed the double advantage of possessing superior 
physical and mental endowments, as also an environment conducive to an 
energetic and enterprising way of life; the darker races manifestly lacking 
both these advantages must inevitably remain inferior. They deserved to be 
subjugated and if necessary destroyed under the impact of their superiors. 


One great difficulty in applying these notions wholesale to the Eurasian 
was that he was actually half-White, and could not therefore be as bad as 
the ‘base Indian’ or the ‘heathen Chinee'. Help was then sought from both 
History and Science in solving this seemingly unsurmountable difficulty, and 
establishing the crippling inferiority of the Eurasian. It was pointed out that 
in medieval Europe serfdom was inherited through the mother and not the 
father; that under the old French monarchy the half-caste child belonged 
to his mother's and not his father's people and that even in the most primitive 
societies, maternal descent preceded the paternal. Similarly, according to 
Mendel's Law, it was noted, Hybridization always spelled a reversion to the 
more primitive type in which the native element ultimately tended to 
preponderate.'? 


It therefore became axiomatic for the Englishman to believe that the 
Eurasian as a rule illustrated the process of a levelling down and not the 
other way round. A logical corollary to this was that the Eurasian somehow 
combined the w brst in the two races which met in him. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
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was certainly in a microscopic minority when he told the House of Lords 
Committee on Indian Affairs in 1853 that the Eurasians ‘had a claim on 
us, being our descendants. They were in an equivocal position, were not 
owned by either community and were therefore sensitive, but they had much 
of the good qualities of both races.'' One was not too sure what exactly 
the worst traits of the Anglo-Saxon race were, but one knew very well those 
of the Indians, which were automatically transmitted to the Eurasian. Their 
very complexion was condemnation enough of the Eurasians. It no doubt 
varied from almost *mid-day (or a quarter to twelve) to midnight', but inevitable 
touch of the tar-brush was always plain to a practised eye. Other tale-tell 
marks included unusually large and dark eyes, exceptionally white teeth, dark 
hair, a more slender and fragile bone structure (which occasionally made 
for great beauty in women), more vivacity than pure Anglo-Saxon blood was 
safely used to, and curiously enough dark patches below the nails. 


For worse than his appearance, which was a concrete evidence of 
Anglo-Saxon wild oats sown not wisely but too well, was the Eurasian's 
character. Almost everybody agreed that the Eurasian imbibed all the worst 
traits of Indian character through his cursed mother's blood, viz. lack of 
strength, endurance and staying power; want of moral fibre; pusillanimity, 
and a tendency to panic in times of crisis. The warring elements in Eurasian 
character were supposed to make him an unstable pesonality. Evidence for 
this came from the Report of the Census Commissioner (1891). It stated 
that 'It appears from statistics that insanity is far more prevalent among the 
Eurasians than among any other class. The Report also added that the 
Eurasians, ‘seem to be peculiarly liable to... leprosy.''? Another interesting 
finding of the Commssion is that ‘the far higher proportion of female as 
compared with male lunatics in the Eurasian than in the native community 
is very conspicuous.''* 


If such was the British view of the Eurasian in general, it would be 
equally interesting to ask the question : how did the Eurasian look at himself? 
The oppressive consciousness of his being a monstro hybrid was like a Cain 's 
mark branded on the Eurasian's soul. Always aware of the fact that he was 
generally despised by the British on the one hand and the Indians on the 
other, The Eurasian found himself 'between two worlds one dead, and the 
other powerless to be born.' Nirad Chaudhuri has evocatively described the 
plight of the Eursian, in The Continent of Circe: *' There hung over their 
consciousness the shadow of a disinherited life, cast by the knowledge that 
all their potentialities were limited by something over which they had no 
control, namely their birth. This fostered in all Eurasians a resentment against 
the British, which often became strong enough to be sullenness, affecting 
the mood and temper of the whole community. Yet they could not allow 
themselves to be driven by this sentiment into anti-British behaviour. They 
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knew equally well that their position in India was dependent on the British. 
So they developed a psychological dichotomy, in which their resentment against 
the local British came to be mixed with the impulse, which became a habit, 
to look upon the British in India as protectors and to remain abjectly dependent 
on them. To this was added another psychological maladjustment. Towards 
the people of the country, especially to the Hindus, they behaved with an 
arrogance which was very stupid. But, of course, it was intelligible, it was 
derived half from the assurance of British protection, and half from the 
consciousness that they were partly of the ruling race, or in any case nearer 
to the ruling race than to the Hindus.'? 


In his Verdict on India, Beverley Nichols gives an equally revealing 
account of his encounter with a Eurasian nurse : 'Her father was British, 
her mother Indian. She used to show me snapshots of herself with her father. 
The mother was hardly ever in the pictures : only once did I catch a glimpse 
of her, a little dark figure hovering in the background. The page in the 
album was quickly turned when the snapshot came into view.' 


‘I have been out here far too long.” That was one of the favourite 
phrases of the (Eurasian) girl. ‘I’ve absolutely lost touch with home.’ They 
never had been ‘home’ at all, poor creatures, but they would die rather 
than admit it. ‘I have Spanish blood in my veins’ : that is another favourite. 
It helps to account for the dark skin and the black hair. Some girls even 
pick up little Spanish phrases which they introduce into their conversation. 
They tell you that they learned it from their grandmothers.'© Nichols thus 
brings out some of the typical features of Eurasian psychology : the half-caste 's 
pathetic attempts to repudiate the Indian connection, and pass for a Westerner, 
and the Mestizo ’s futile yearning for a home which is really not there. 


The Eurasian personality, with all its interesting complex traits stands 
fully revealed in almost all its aspects in Anglo-Indian fiction. The Eurasian 
appears in several Anglo-Indian novels, and in more than a dozen of them, 
he is actually the protagonist, as in major works like G. A. Henty's The 
Tiger of Mysore; Maud Diver's Lilamani ; Henry Bruce's The Eurasian 
(he wrote five novels on the theme); John Eyton's Bulbulla ; F. Tennysson 
Jesse's The Lacquer Lady; Dennis Kincaid's Tropic Rome; E. W. Savi's 
The Beloved Aristocrat, Rumer Godden's The Lady and the Unicorn; Lrslie 
Gillespie's The Man from Madura; John Master's Bhowani Junction; Jon 
Godden's The City and the Wave; and Roger Cleeve's The Toad beneath 
the Harrow. The fact that the first novel in this selective list was published 
in 1896 and the last appeared in 1969 indicates the continuing interest of 
the Eurasian theme for the Anglo-Indian novelist. 


In describing the personal appearance of their Eurasian characters, most 
of the Anglo-Indian 7ovelists are seen to echo dutifully all the popular notions 
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and impressions then in vogue. Commenting upon the brown complexion 
of the Eurasian boy, Drew (Durroo), in Kullu of the Carts, John Eyton 
says, 'It was not the kind of brown that you could explain away lightly 
as sunburn or disguise as Spanish. It was far more significant and dcep-seated... 
a tan... more prized, he had noticed in inanimate objects, such as meerschaum 
pipes and amber beads and honey and old ale, than in human beings." 
Even when the Eurasian was not brown but fairly white in complexion, certain 
tale-tell marks always betrayed the shameful secret. Thus, Stephen explains 
to the Eurasian Rosa, in Rumer Godden's The Lady and the Unicorn why 
he finds her to be different from the English: ‘you use hands so much for 
talking, and the way you speak, too quickly to be English and your eyes 
and hair, so dark and your skin so curiously white, not like a northern skin.''? 
A character in Paul Scott's The Alien Sky points out that the Eurasians ', 
*hands are usually small-boned, like Indians... Most of them talk a singsong 
like Welsh.'? In Brian Cooper's A Touch of Thunder, we are told that the 
Eurasian girl, Betty Rowlands has fingers which have, ‘the dark little patch 
that Eurasians had just below the base of their nails.7? Alan Laurence, in 
Diver's Candles in the Wind, marks how the Eurasian doctor Videlle has 
eyes ‘touched with melancholy’, *eye-balls tinged with yellow’ and a ‘too 
brilliant flash of white (teeth) ' — all supposely Indian traits.2" More discoveries 
of a similar nature are made about the poor doctor by Lyndsay : ‘ the sensuous 
indecision of the lips, the poor outline of chin, a jaw'.?? The belief that 
the Eurasian was in some cases somehow exceptional endowed with beauty 
is also echoed by some novelists. Young George Garforth, the Eurasian in 
M. M. Kaye's The Far Pavilions is blessed with a 'Grecian profile and 
Byronic curls °, which however prove to be the only plus point about him. 
And in Anthony Burgess's The Long Day Wancs, Crabbe, the English man 
envies Roper, the Eurasian for his ‘intense physical beauty, a beauty which 
was a mark of shame to its possessor. How complicated life was for the 
Eurasian. '** 


This * complicated life" of the Eurasian, frequently leading to frustration 
and tragedy is ably chronicled in Anglo-Indian fiction. As a ‘child of no 
man's land 5, ‘pathetic half and half’, it was the dubious birthright of 
the Eurasian to be cursed right from his (mostly unwanted) entry into the 
world with a crippling identity crisis. The following dialogue in Henry Bruce's 
The Eurasian underscores the idea: 


*He's a Eurasian, a mixure. ' 
‘What is the harm in a mitxure, Sir?’ 


* None at all, in a good one. But the Eurasian is a tarnation bad mixure... 
The Eurasian as such is a man of streaks, all striped, like a barber's pole. 
He's not a whole man... The only certainty about a Eurasian is his uncertainty. '?7 
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Rumer Godden's The Lady and the Unicorn provides an equally evocative 
atatement of the plight‘of the Eurasian, when the novelist ponders the thoughts 
of old Father Ghezzi on the subject: 


* For fifty-one years he had been dealing with these people, these facile 
Anglo-Indians... It was like digging in the sand, you could not get to the 
bottom of their contradictions, their cross-purposes. It was their blood, the 
contempt of one part for another; the contempt of the Britisher for the native 
he rules, a contempt that runs like cold pure metal through the easy tissues 
of the native indolence and shiftlessness,... dishonesty and incosequence; and 
the resentment of the Indian under that domination, his fight for freedom 
tnat is alien to his element and culture if he could but find peace’... There 
could be no peace for these people who must always be against the winning 
side, no matter which side wins, carrying in themselves their certainty of 
defeat.?* 


At another place, Father Ghezzi points out how the Eurasian man and 
the woman had each their own particular cross the bear: 


‘I don't know which it is that is worse to have in this country... boys 
or girls, sons or daughters. With the sons it is one thing; they cannot get 
work, the Indians squeeze them out from beneath, the English from above... 
Before they begin they are failures. And with the girls it is another thing; 
they are so successful.. There is always success for these girls, so smart, 
so nimble, so empty-headed. They take even the jobs the boys might have.. 
and what happens? They get money, they get ideas, they are taken up by 
men in Calcutta society... And then when they are in trouble, they are flung 
back on their own people : on those boys whose place they have taken, 
boys for whom they have now no use and who could not marry them if 
they had.'?? 


In Burmese Days, George Orwell illustrates two contrasting attitudes 
Europeans adopt to the Eurasian question. The orthodox attitude, which a 
vast majority held is well-illustrated in Elizabeth 's description of the Eurasians 
as ‘awfully degenerate types... so thin and weedy and cringing; and they 
haven't got at all honest faces... I’ve heard that half-castes always inhent 
what's worst in both races." Flory, on the other hand, is a spokesman 
for the minority, liberal view : ‘Most Eurasians aren't very good specimens, 
and it’s hard to sce how they could be, with their upbringing. But our attitude 
towards them is rather beastly. We always talk of them as though they'd 
sprung up from the ground like mushrooms, with all their faults ready-made. 
But when all's said and done, we're responsible for their existence. '?! 


How does the Eurasian in Anglo-Indian fiction view himself? : mostly 
as one confused, frustrated and bitter; perpetually insecure and unsure of 
himself; and for ever cursed to carry a large-size chip on his half-white 
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shoulder. The Eurasian's entire life is an unending identity crisis, with all 
its attedant mental suffering. In John Masters Bhowani Junction, Patrick 
declares, “We couldn't become English because we were half Indian. We 
could not become Indian because we were half English. We could only stay 
where we were and be what we were.’ And in The Lady and the Unicorn, 
Rosa tells Stephen, the Englishman, ‘How easy it must be to live if you 
know that you are some one’, and adds as a rejoinder to his remark, ‘ we're 
all some one’, ‘I mean some one worth while.?? The reaction of Rosa's 
far more worldly sister Belle, is expectedly more bitter: ‘We come from 
nowhere,... we are nothing.'?^ Victoria in Bhowani Junction sees in her lover 
Patrick ‘the worst trade-marks of our own people : inferiority feelings, 
resentment, perpetual readiness to be insulted — all the things I was determined 
to get rid of in myself.” Ananda in D. G. Stoll's Comedy in Chains is 
himself a Eurasian but he offers a fairly objective analysis of the situation 
of his tribe : he agrees that Eurasians are a 'feeble people.. And I would 
add over-sensitive. But almost any adolescent will become like that if he 
is treated persistently enough as an inferior by everybody he meets. Most 
Indians and Englishmen make up their minds in advance that a Eurasian 
is second-rate, and if he is not already that he usually becomes so. Terms 
of contempt like ‘half-caste’... have an undesirable effect, particularly on 
children who have been conceived illegitimately, or whose parents live cut 
off from local society.” 


There were two opposite ways in which the Eurasian sought to solve 
his nagging identity problem : he either tried to identify himself completely 
with his White father, denying the Indian element in his make-up altogether, 
or far less commonly-accepted his Indian origin unapologetically. The first 
way was naturally almost the rule (with an occasional exception) during the 
colonial days, when possible white identification (and even a partial one at 
that) was bound to be rewarding. Writing during the twilight days of the 
British Empire, C. N. Weston comments : ' There has been in the past a 
cringing attitude towards the Englishman, because he had the power to bestow 
favours. Today the influence of patronage is rapidly on the wane... and 
Anglo-Indians (= Eurasians) are forced by circumstances to stand on their 
own feet,... Their attitude towards the Indian too has changed for the better. 
It was common in my boyhood days to hear Anglo-Indians talk of Indians 
as ‘niggers,’ This attitude has been changed completely and Anglo-Indians 
are realizing that Indians are their equals and brothers in the family of peoples 
of India. They are compelled by circumstances to make this adjustment, but 
there is undoubtedly a real change of heart too in my community towards 
the Indian." 


The Eurasian’s desperate — and half-comic and half-pathetic attempt 
to pass off as pure White has been well-illustrated in several dramatic episodes 
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in Anglo-Indian fiction. Paul Scott has two scenes with this motif in Johnnie 
Sahib and The Alien Sky respectively. Johns in the first novel ‘has never 
been further west than Bombay, but from books and from talking to others... 
has formed for himself a vision of England and at last convinced himself 
he had been there—for it was a confession of mixed blood not to have 
been home. '"?5 Bill Parish, the Englishman exposes him, when Johns says 
he has had his childhood in Buckinghamshire. Parish's searching questions 
about Buckinghamshire soon become more difficult to answer for the poor 
Eurasian, and the Englishman takes pity on him by generously dropping the 
subject. Johns is however incurable. Later, when Jim Taylor mentions that 
he hails from London, this is how Johns reacts : ' there was a pathetic eagerness 
in John's face as he waited for Jim to talk to him about London; talk that 
he could remember for other occasions; talk by which he could transport 
himself and make himself believe.?? Judy Anderson, the Eurasian girl in The 
Alien Sky is not as lucky as Johns, because unfortunately for her, her tormentor 
is a catty British woman — Cynthia Mapleton, to whose over-developed sense 
of humour many things in India appear to be excruciatingly funny. She expertly 
deflates Judy 's claim that she hails from Brighton, by encouraging Eurasian 
girl to talk about the location and the topography of the place, and poor 
Judy is soon tying herself into knots. 


One seldom finds a Eurasian trying to own up his Indian blood in 
Anglo-Indian fiction, and an attempt of this kind is most likely to end up 
in failure, as in the case of Victoria in Bhowani Junction. A Britisher’s 
unsuccessful attempt to rape her proves to be a turning point in Victoria's 
life; ‘In a kind of unpleasant way I was grateful to him, because he had 
set me free. I have always admired the English, and like the rest of us, 
pretended to be more English than 1 am. When Macaulay tried to rape me, 
he broke the chain. I was free... If I wanted to turn to India, my home, 
I could.'^? Later, she tells her father (who himself is a Eurasian); ‘We are 
half Indian... But there's not going to be any place for half Indians soon. 
I can't make myself a whole Indian, but I can show that I don't think of 
myself as whole English. I can show that I think India is my home.'*' She 
now thinks her quest can be attained with the help of Ranjit who admires 
her, but soon realizes that 'however close I got to Ranjit there was always 
a thing like a very delicate gauze screen curtain hanging down between us.'^? 
The pendulum then swings to the other extreme and she has a frantic affair 
with Savage, the Englishman. But ever unsure of herself, she is worried whether 
she can give him a happy home and a family (provided of course that he 
is ready to make her his wife). Ultimately, she decides to go back to her 
first lover-Patrick, the Eurasian, with all his faults, he is at least fully her 
own. 


The Eurasian sub-inspector in D. G. Stoll’s The Dove Found No Rest 
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feels the urge to get Indianized even more acutely than Victoria. He envies 
the people in a south Indian village for their serenity, which he feels will 
never be his, and he even wonders how long it will be before Chrisian Eurasians 
like himself would merge with the vast Indian majority." Dennis Kincaid's 
Tropic Rome provides an extremely rare example of a Eurasian returning 
to her Indian roots. Here, the half-Indian mother of Gil, a descendant of 
a captain of Alphonso Albuquerque, becomes progressively Indianized after 
her husband'd death. She takes to Indian food, and even her way of worship 
is Indianized, Champak flowers and roses now being offered to the Madonna. 


Most Anglo-Indian novelists share the British belief that in whatever way 
the Eurasian might try to resolve his identity crisis, he is, as a rule, bound 
io fail. The most favourite explanation offered is of course that this was 
because the Eurasian somehow combined the worst in the two races. Alan 
Laurence in Diver's Candles in the Wind sums up this popular thesis succinctly : 
‘The half-caste out here falls between two stools... he is generally perverse 
enough to pick up the worst qualities of the two races and mix them up 
into a product peculiarly distasteful to both.'^* A character in Perrin's The 
Stronger Claim avers: "The Half-caste generally has all the drawbacks of 
both nations and the virtues of neither.'^ 


Like almost all British writers on the subject, Anglo-Indian novelists too 
do not appear to find it necessary to spell out the ‘undesirable traits’ in 
the White race, but they know very well all the worst flaws in Indian character, 
which the Eurasian of course imbibes with his mother's milk, because as 
F. E. Penny observes in commenting on her Eurasian protagonist, Daphne 
in The Wishing Stone, ‘As is so often the case where the European traits 
show themselves in the body, the mind was oriental.’ The list of moral 
flaws (all of course of exclusively Indian origin) with which the Eurasian 
psyche is marred is a fairly long one. The Eurasian is often vulgar and common 
like the loud-mouthed termagant, Carrie in Diver's Candles in the Wind; 
and has unclean personal habits, like Victoria's mother in Bhowani Junction 
(she is supposed to chew betel-nut in secret). The Eurasian in Anglo-Indian 
fiction has no' moral fibre, no will-power, no strength, no stamina, and is 
(like all orientals, of course) an abject slave to wild passions and a constant 
prey to shiftiness and dishonesty. The philosophy of Belle, the worldly Eurasian 
girl in The Lion and the Unicom is, ‘I’ve been only one thing, my fairness, 
my body, and I shall use it till I get what I want.” Daphne in The Wishing 
Stone is engaged to marry Ralph but has no inhibitions in flirting with Dick, 
and when she kisses him, the novelist explains: 'It was the kiss of the child 
of the East, who knows no restraint where her passions are aroused.'^* And 
in F. Tennyson Jesse's The Lacquer Lady, Agathy tells the Eurasian Fanny, 
‘It's clear to see you're not English. You've been prying into my things—what 
a dishonourable thing to do.’ 
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A recurrent motif in Anglo-Indian fiction is the outsize inferiority complex 
of the Eurasian, and how it operates in moments of crisis, either turning 
him into an errant coward or making him an arrogant fool. Patrick Taylor 
in Bhowani Junction is one of the most evocative portraits of the Eurasian 
with a strong inferiority complex. He has, as Savage shrewdly observes, 'ten 
thumbs and a soul like a boiled ham.’ Always extremely uncomfortable 
in the company of Savage, a Britisher, Taylor himself confesses, 'I was much 
bigger than he. was, but I never remembered it, not even (the) first time.’>! 
In the same novel, Victoria goes to bed with Jonny Talbert, the Englishman 
who (with his British sense of fair-play) has made it abundantly clear before 
the event that his intentions are hardly honourable; she then comments: 'He 
thought that because he was a British officer, and I was a chee-chee girl, 
Id anything: And... he was right. Slowly, slowly, I did feel I had to do 
it.'5? Ernie Maber, the Eurasian youth in Roger Cleeve's The Toad beneath 
the Skin, invariably panics in moments of danger, as for instance, when he 
encounters a snake, and when he is asked to jump down from a tree. In 
Alice Perrin's The Stronger Claim, Paul Vereker, the Eurasian, ‘doomed by 
his disparate racial ingredients', runs away during a riot and is killed by 
the crowd; while dying, he invokes ‘his gods in Hinustani.'"? (This is the 
opposite of what happens in Kipling's well-known short story, ‘His Chance 
in Life’, where, in a crisis, the European element in the blood of D'Cruse, 
the Eurasian, makes him bchave like a hero-- but then, the magical qualities 
of even a single drop of European blood were for Kipling a Revealed Truth, 
which had no exceptions.) At his worst, the Eurasian could be utterly villanish. 
One is therefore hardly surprised to find Patricia Wentworth making Nanasahib 
Peshwa's nephew, Raosaheb (a true blue Maharashrian Brahmin in real life) 
a Eurasian, when she finds it necessary to provide another villain in addition 
to that good old black whipping boy, Nanasahib, in her Mutiny novel, The 
Devil's Wind. 


Condemned to wear his peculiar piebald hair-shirt all his life, the sensitive 
Eurasian in Anglo-Indian fiction is sometimes naturally obsessed with a strong 
death-wish, like Len, the protagonist in Jon Godden's The City and the Wave. 
Len is oppressed by a strange conviction that the coastal city in which he 
lives is doomed to be wiped out one day by a huge tidal wave — a cataclysm 
with obviously symbolic overtones. The painful choice, according to him is 
between remaining a despised minority (after Indian Independence) and getting 
submerged in the Indian mainstream; and since either choice is unpalatable, 
he concludes sadly : 'Perhaps it would be better if we were gradually to 
die out and vanish from the scene.’ 

The Eurasian thus cuts, on the whole a very sorry figure in Anglo-Indian 
fiction. But at least one major Anglo-Indian novelist does look at the question 
from an unconventional angle and tries to give the poor half-caste his due, 
though the orthodox view of the Eurasian is equally well-represented in her 
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fiction, by some of her characters. Maud Diver seems to believe that a union 
between the best in the two races - the upper class Whites and Indian aristocracy 
— would actually produce splendid results, of which both England and India 
should be proud. Le Roy Sinclair in Diver's Far to Seek is the son of 
Sir Nevil Sinclair and Lilamani, daughter of Sir Lakshman Singh, a high-caste 
Rajput gentleman. Roy is described as a man with a high and complex heritage... 
the blood of two virile races English and Rajput was mingled in his veins.'5 
He thinks of himself not as a pathetic half-caste of the usual kind, but as 
‘of a double caste, a fusion of the best in both races.’ The distinction 
is thus explained by a character in the novel : (Eurasians are) 'the fruit, 
most often of promiscuous unions between low-caste types on both sides, 
with a sense of stigma added to drag them down lower still. But where 
the crossing of the highest caste... I can see no stigma; perhaps even a spiritual 
gain to your children... India may some day be saved by the son of just 
such a union... He will have the strength of his handicap; the soul of the 
East, the forceful mind and character of the West... What if the ultimate 
meaning of British occupation of India be just this—that the successor Buddha 
should be a man born of high caste, high-minded British and Indian parents 
— a fusion of the finest that East and West can give.'? 


However, Roy himself is shown to have occasional doubts about the 
‘Double-caste’ theory, indicating that in spite of all her liberalism, Diver herself 
could not shake off traditional Anglo-Indian prejudices completely. This is 
suggested by comments like the following apropos of Roy in her The Singer 
Passes : 'Always at the centre, lurked that sharp cleavage between East 
and West the profound uncertainty of a divided soul’; and, ‘Had he, because 
of his Eastern blood, a less purposeful grip on the work he loved than his 
father ?'58 


Predictably enough, there is very little support for Maud Diver's 
championship of the Eurasian among Anglo-Indian novelists, though one does 
find a stray example in a little-known, slight novel like Fitch and His Fortunes 
by G. Dick. Fitch, the protagonist here is in love with Savitra (sic) Bai, 
a beautiful and wealthy Indian lady. He defends himself by saying, ‘If well- 
born Englishmen and high-caste ladies of India wedded, it brings about the 
English at home a wonderful fusion, a hybrid, mongrel lot, if you like, 
Norman-Dane, Anglo-Saxon, but the peer of the West, as the Eurasian would 
be the peer of the East, and not the by-product of the lower classes of 
each proud race as he is at present.'? 


*Peer of the East ?', 'sheer nonsense' : the Anglo-Indian novelist in general 
would certainly comment; hence the Eurasian remains for him mostly a *Lord 
of the Void’, a ‘Dangling Man’, suspended in mid-air, a piebald Triganku,© 
who can neither ascend to the heaven of Wholeness, nor ever find his feet 
firmly planted on roots-giving earth. 
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According to ancient Hindu mythology, Trisanku, a king of the Solar race, ascended 
to Heaven with his earthly body, with the assistance of Sage ViSvamitra; but 
Indra, the Lord of Heaven hurled him down, whereupon Visvamitra checked his 
downward fall, and Trisanku was left suspended in mid-air, between Heaven and 
Earth. 


THE INDIANNESS OF INDIAN SCULPTURE 
ANUPA PANDE 


Hegel characterised Indian art as symbolic in a pejorative sense, 
distinguishing it from the classical Graeco-Roman and modern arts characterised 
by plastic balance and romantic subjectivity respectively.! The depiction of 
many hands and heads in Indian images has been explained by Hegel as 
a symbolic device which is artistically inadequate to the idea sought to be 
symbolised viz., the idea of superhuman power or sublimity. Stella Kramrisch 
states, on the other hand, that this multiplicity of heads or limbs should 
be understood as representing "stages of one movement and have to be 
understood dynamically as indicative of the potency of the superhuman being 
in the simultaneousness of their presence ''.? 


The artist depicts a multiplicity of heads and limbs for no other reason 
than that he follows a standardized iconographic tradition. The Indian artist 
worked within an ambient tradition, plastic as well as iconographic. He did 
not create the images freely out of current ideas about the deities. The gods 
were conceived within the religious tradition and imagined in specific and 
standard ways in the context of worship and meditation. The artist inherited 
the rich tradition of ideology as well as iconography and worked within it 
following an immemorial tradition of distinctive iconic forms and proportions. 


The famous verse quoted by Yafodhara on the six limbs of pictorial 
depiction may be recalled here : 


Rüpabhedáh pramánàni bhávalàvanyayojanam / 
SadrSyath varnikabhanga iti citráni Sadangakam //? 


The first two of these, rüpabhedáh and pramánáni, refer to the distinctive 
forms and determinate proportions which were prescribed in the Si/pa tradition 
for the different beings the artist was required to depict. Where the gods 
were concemed, these prescriptions were quite specific and followed the 
dhyána-mantras as their iconographic interpretation. 


Nevertheless, it does not follow that the artist had no creative freedom 
and that his work was wholly conventional, static and devoid of originality 
and liveliness. What he produced undoubtedly belonged to an ancient and 
rich tradition and was to be understood symbolically. Nevertheless, the 
symbolism was not simply the conventional symbolism of an iconographic 
language, but the vibrant expression of plastic form conveying a deep significance 
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by virtue of its aesthetic or sense-perceptible character. Rüpa and pramàna 
are objective "aesthetic" features, but they are so fashioned by the artist 
as to express felt loveliness, bhávalávanyayojanam. 


How does form express feeling and beauty? It is obvious that there 
cannot be any fixed formula here as is shown by numerous examples where 
the traditional formulae are followed, but the results are poor. As Stella 
Kramrisch has noted that the stiffness and lifelessness of such images *'is 
due to many of the craftsmen not being artists. These mercly proceed according 
to prescribed formula. Their mechanical rendering serves well enough the 
purpose of image and makes it a fit object for worship. But the prescriptions 
laid down for this purpose were never intended for the achievement of artistic 
quality --- still, apart from the demands of cult, the born artists amongst 
the craftsmen could not help, while obeying the rules, to reinvest their work 
with a significance, in relation to which these rules were but helps and stepping 


- stones towards visualisation ''.* 


Now artistic creativity may be conceived as essentially universal but 
manifesting itself individually in each artist and artistic creation. In the search 
for Indianness, neither would be relevant except as pointers to something 
in relation to which the search for Indianness would have meaning. The 
Indianness of art in India should not be conceived simply in terms of its 
themes, motifs and conventions as is done often enough. Amrita Shergil, 
for example, has painted Indian themes. Would that by itself make her a 
painter in the Indian tradition? Another approach is to seek Indianness in 
the technique or the craft which the artist inherits from his tradition. Thus, 
it is well-known how some sculptures of the Mauryan period have become 
the standard occasion for contrasting Indian and Hellenistic techniques. Thus, 
Marshall contrasts the ''primitive treatment of the statue from Parkham in 
the Mathura Museum with the highly developed modelling of the Sarnath 
'capital."* The former is trammelled by the law of ‘frontality’ which besets 
all primitive art, the latter evinces mastery in modelling. So Marshall concludes 
that only a Hellenistic artist could possibly execute the living forms of the 
Sarnath capital. Indian art was still beginning and groping to find its feet 
under Hellenistic inspiration and example, a process which went on for nearly 
five centuries. It is only in the Gupta age that it evolved a plastic idiom 
adequate to its tastes and ideas. 


This formulation of the history of Indian sculpture is widely followed, 
though often in an eclectic manner, combining elements drawn from Havel 
and Coomaraswamy. In a way, this search was revived in a practical fashion 
in the early years of the present century when Havel sought to organise 
the technique of art in India in a manner which was to be in line with 
the Indian tradition and thus different from copying merely European schools. 
The work of Abanindranath gave the programme a practical shape while 
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Havel and Coomaraswamy tried to articulate theoretical background. The work 
of Stella Kramrisch is in the same direction, seeking the Indianness of Indian 
art without regarding it simply as a question of identifying cultural conventions. 


Stella Kramrisch finds the essential feature of Indian sculpture to lie in 
a characteristic and deep-seated way of seeing and understanding reality. 
She says, ‘‘Plasticity, dynamic coherence and accentless distribution as well 
as naturalism, are among the essential and permanent aspects of Indian 
sculpture... The eye sees the confirmation of ‘nature’ in the appearence of 
the world, extended and imagined.... Any aspect or monument of Indian art 
visualises a subsistent awareness of life, that is, of ‘becoming’.... In unending 
rhythm or with an all-filling and intense compactness, the undifferentiated, 
the un-formed, is coined into form’’.® Stella Kramrisch's characterisation traces 
the peculiarity of Indian modelling to the paradigm of the potter who shapes 
the clay by a continuous touch. She distinguishes it from the accented 
fragmentation and construction of the primary chiseler who is guided by the 
varied texture of the material. This is certaintly a profound insight which 
has not received enough attention. On the other hand, she gives a more 
profound insight, when she says, ''Seeing, according to Indian notions, is 
a going forth of the sight towards the object. Sight touches it and acquires 
its form. Touch is the ultimate connection by which the visible yields to 
being grasped, while the eye touches the object, the vitality that pulsates 
in it is communicated, and the form which is given creatively is full with 
life... The object seen is an enduring token of the force that has moulded 
it." 

Abanindranath calls this force pranacchanda, thereby, linking the objective 
with the subjective. One would like to emphasize that this foundational 
perspective is deeper and wider than the geometrical perspective which is 
used in classical modern art. Geometrical and aerial perspectives are really 
parts of an illusionistic conception of art. The western tradition shows a 
curious dichotomy. On the one hand, it identifies the reality of things with 
their measurability, mathematics being the ultimate paradigm of the knowledge 
of things. On the other, it seeks to capture in art the purely phenomenal, 
illusionistic aspect of experience. Thus, Plato idcalizing mathematical forms 
condemned naturalistic representation in art as the ‘shadow of shadows'.* 
Kant identifying knowledge with conceptual judgements, leaves art to be the 
product of free, non-cognitive imagination.? Reconciling the beauty of sensuous 
phenomena with rational truth has been a perpetual dilemma in the western 
tradition. 


In the Indian tradition, on the other hand, the reality of the perceived 
forms of objects is secn to lie in the creative, formative process which pervades 
the objective and subjective worlds alike. The mind through the eyes goes 
to the object and assumes its form. The objectively presented form and 
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its representation in consciousness are not fundamentally divided, provided 
it is understood that it is the inward creative rhythm of the object to which 
the rightly attuned mind of the artist responds. Visnudharmottara makes it 
clear that the rhythm pervading visual representation may be seen in its purer 
form in dance and music. One might add that a similar rhythm has been 
noted in meditation. The pragmatically constructed forms of the objects are 
not relevant here. Iron may be understood by the practical man as a useful 
and malleable hard object. The artist may, however, see it as a forbidding 
dark element. The Buddha may be seen by the historian or Devadatta as 
another tall man. The painter in Ajanta saw him as towering above Rahula 
and Rahula-mata. 


Where bháva is concerned, its object is immanent in consciousness, not 
an extrancous accident. It is imaginatively created in accordance with a rhythm 
which pervades the external world. also, but which is neither perceived by 
all, nor identifiable with unique physical processes. The quiddity of the external 
world is overlain by a physical form which is pragmatically constructed , 
but it is also overlain by an imaginatively constructed form, which is as variable 
as the sparkling sea. As Vidyaranya Swami says, the mmmayaand the manomaya 
are not the same. The artist lies in the manomaya. Insight at that level enables 
him to construct forms in a manner that they become expressive of bhava 
and thereby of a hidden loveliness or Javanyamaya It is this essential subjectivity 
of Indian art which constitutes its Indianness. It cannot be described as naturalistic 
or conventional. In fact, while Marshall decries the lack of naturalism in 
purely Indian art, Stella Kramrisch praises it for its naturalism. It is obvious 
that ‘nature’ is understood differently in the two cases. For Marshall naturalism 
is illusionism, for Kramrisch it is unpremeditate spontancity, the rhythm of 
life revealed as much in the organic, vegetative world as in the intensity 
of meditative vision. 
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DR. TELANG'S CONTRIBUTION TO SANSKRIT 
M. D. PARADKAR 


At the outset I confess that it is presumptuous on my part to attempt 
to offer an estimate of Justice Telang, nevertheless I am glad to pay my 
homage to his hallowed memory, as he was the first Indian President of 
our Society and had the distinction of contributing research papers to our 
Journal, thereby enhancing its prestige in the world of reputed scholars. It 
is well-known that he passed his Matriculation in 1864 with Sanskrit as his 
secondary language and won the prize in the form of the book ‘‘History 
of Sanskrit Literaturc. '' He got his B.A. at the age of 17 and M.A. in languages 
at the age of 19 and secured Bhagwandas Scholarship in Sanskrit. In fact, 
during this period he had formed the habit of strenuous application and laid 
the foundation of accurate, dcep and extensive knowledge. 


In this connection one has to remember that during the first two years 
of the college he had already read the novels of Scot, Dickens and Thackeray 
and was prone to spend much of his time in the library. Rightly indeed, 
one of his co-students, the Late Sir Narayan Chandavarkar has spoken of 
his fondness for Mathematics which in his opinion helps one to inculcate 
discipline in thinking; no wonder that this is visible in all his writings. One 
of his English professors had also trained him in reading all available works 
of a single author with a view to facilitate a correct estimate of his contribution. 
His method of summarising important works that he read e.g., 'Religion and 
Protestants’ by Chillingworth also stood him in good stead. It should not 
be forgotten that he had studied Sanskrit under the guidance of a traditional 
Shastri giving him an excellent grounding in Dar$ana as well as Sahitya Sastra. 
Study of the dialectics of Sankaracarya helped him to imbibe discipline in 
severe logic. Alongwith this, his study of Mill, Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Tindal 
and others Icft no lacuna. In fact, this explains the invincible combination 
of the training of the East as well as the West, one can rightly say with 
sorrow that in India men of a superior talent of his calibre could not adopt 
the life of a literary recluse. 


His contribution to Sanskrit studies can be understood firstly from the 
essays on antiquarian topics contributed to the Journal of our Society as 
well as to the Indian Antiquary, secondly from the books that he translated 
and annotated. It is true that he had also contributed many miscellaneous 
essays on various topics published by the Students’ Literary and Scientific 
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Society, but for the sake of convenience I am restricting myself to the two 
facets referred to above. 


At the early age of 20, Telang distinguished himself with his article in 
Native Opinion pointing out the aberrations in Sanskrit grammar written by 
Prof. Keilhorn, the reputed Professor of Deccan College. In those days this 
was nothing short of an adventure. But during this very year, this young 
and discerning scholar established himself among credited Pandits with his 
brilliant essay on Sankaracarya, the Philosopher and the Mystic. In his article 
on Pürnavarman and Sankaracarya (published later in 1889), he spoke of 
the date of Sankarücárya to be 590 A.D. on the basis of the reign of King 
Pürnavarman, the ruler of West Magadha. This was against the then accepted 
date of Sankara (788-820 A.D.). Incidentally this come close to the view 
of Shri S.D. Kulkami who has placed him in 509 to 477 B.C. on the ground 
of records available in Mutts. Telang’s essay on Sankarücárya, *The Philosopher 
And The Mystic' is now published in the form of a small booklet wherein 
granting the slight exaggeration in the famous verse Ima] agi zl TMAH 
| Stet Fra med Pp qfXo | he wrote - “but when I am told 
that no reasonable man can believe them, I demur." In support he quoted 
the instance of Dr. Thomas Brown engaged in the 4th year in comparing 
the narrative of evangelists and also referred to John Morley's ‘Life of Turgot’ 
who is said ''to have passed at once from infancy to manhood and was 
in the rank of sages before he has shaken off the dust of playground ". 
Two of his papers entitled ‘Date of Sankarácárya' as well as 'Gleanings from 
Sariraka Bhasya of Sankarácárya' (1890) have also to be alluded to in this 
connection. 


It is worth noting that his research papers in Sanskrit indicate a wide 
range of subjects from the Ramayana to the date of Madhusüdana Sarasvati 
of the 16th century A.D. His papers on the Muktikopanisad (1871), “Date 
of Nyàüyakusumafjali as well as the ‘Short Note on Gomitra’ (1872), 
‘Sankaravijaya of Anandagiri’ (1876), Badarayana, the author of Brahmasütras 
dating him back to an age remoter than 400 or 500 A.D. (1885), Subandhu 
and Kumárila (1891) are a testimony to his honest investigation of facts 
as well as dispassionate examination of all available material sifting it with 
critical insight. 

In the year 1875 his papers in Indian Antiquary, Parvatiparinayam of 
Bana, on Kalidasa, Harsa and Chand appeared. He was not afraid of crossing 
swords with reputed European scholars who showed the tendency of attributing 
Sanskrit works to a comparatively later date. In 1873 he distinguished himself 
by his paper on "Was Ramayana copied from Homer ?' He successfully combated 
the views of Dr. Weber by arranging all evidence internal as well as external 
and by arguing on the basis of the mental and moral atmosphere in which 
Ramayana is steeped being totally different from that of Homer's work. He 
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also pointed out that it is more plausible that ideas in the Adikavya have 
travelled to the country of Homer. He proved that the Ramdyana was older 
than Patafjali. In answering Weber, Telang had shown his ability to handle 
geographical and a astronomical references. In his essay on the date of 
Madhusüdana Sarasvati, the author of Git güdhártha-candrika h: combated 
the views of Lassen and Burnof and proved that the author belongs to the 
end of 15th as well as the beginning of 16th century A.D. in the reign 
of Aurangazeb, a view that is now confirmed by Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj in 
his book *'Kashikee Saraswat Sadhana’’ (Hindi), published in 1960. In 1874, 
he wrote a paper contesting the theory of Prof. Lorinser regarding Gita that 
it was copied from Bible. This was readily a precursor to his illuminating 
book on Gitd with notes as well as its translation in English in blank verse. 
This essay, however, forms the introduction to metrical translation of the 
*Divine Lay' published in 1875. 


This brings me to the books that he translated and annotated. He edited 
two works for the Bombay Sanskrit Series. His edition of Bhartrhari's Nitisataka 
and Vairdgyasataka appeared in 1885. In his Introduction to this book he 
has placed Bhartrhari towards the close of the first and the beginning of 
the second century A.D. by arranging all external and internal evidence with 
the carefulness of a real research scholar expressing his difference of opinion 
with scholars of the East as well as West. True to a research scholar free 
from bias, he has frankly admitted in the Introduction that he had misunderstood 
Dr. R.G. Bhandarkar and was in agreement with his views. He was not afraid 
of controverting Buddhistic flavour alleged to exist in these Satakas. 


His edition of the famous Sanskrit drama Mudráráaksasa appeared in 1884 
although it was already prepared in 1875. In fact he was required to lay 
it aside, because of the offer from Max Müller requesting him to collaborate 
in Sacred Books of the East Series, Volume VIH by preparing an edition 
of Bhagavad Gitd, and the Sanatsujatiy with translation and notes. Undoubtedly 
this was an honour conferred on the only Indian scholar speaking volumes 
for the place that he had earned among the scholarly world purely on merit. 
In his Introduction of Mudrdraksasa he placed ViSakhadatta in the beginning 
of 7th century A.D. and took care to mention with modesty that in his opinion 
no known fact of history is controverted by accepting the date that he proposed. 
He was certainly aware*of the inconclusiveness of dates of old Sanskrit words 
and gencrally agreed with Dr. Whitney’s remark in this connection. 


It cannot be gainsaid that Telang's fame rests mainly on his study of 
the Ramayana and the Gité wherein he successfully refuted the views of 
Weber and Dr. Lorinser. The former has been already dealt with. His blank 
verse translation of the Gitd contains his excellent Introduction wherein he 
disproved Prof. Lorinser's view that Giu was copied from the Bible, that 
it was after Buddha and the composer of Gità used the New Testament. 
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Telang's motto had been 'drink deep or taste not from the Piarian spring.' 
He was equally at home in Bible as well as in Gitd and could authoritatively 
bring out that the similarities between the two are a matter of coincindences 
with only negligible similarity. He rightly pointed out that Dr. Lorinser has 
not even followed the ordinary practice of giving in a note the references 
to the authorities on which he relies. He boldly pointed out that it is the 
reserve of ‘likings’ and ‘satisfactions’ and ‘foregone conclusions’ lying in 
the background of most of the logical artillery which European scholars have 
brought to bear upon the chronology of our ancient literature that is temporarily 
doing damage to antiquity. In Chillingworth’s language — ‘They dream what 
the desire and believe their own dreams.’ Telang lodged very humble but 
very emphatic protest against this frame of mind against the often ‘moist 
light’ of European scholarship of his days. One can easily appreciate the 
quality of his English from these words as well as his excellent blank verse 
translation of poetic verses like the famous G/tà verse STATO TOUTS etc. 
(II). 


He into whom 

All things of sense enter as waters do 

The Ocean, which still filled still keeps its bounds unmoved obtains 
tranquillity; not he 

Who wishes for these things of sense, that man 

Who all desires abandons and remains 

Free from affections and from “I” and “Mine” 

Obtains tranquillity. 


This is not mere translation, it has a poetic ring about it. 


Finally I come to Volume VIII of the Sacred Books of the East Series, 
Bhagavad gità with the Sanatsujatiya and the Anugità with translation and 
critical notes from this erudite scholar. In the Introduction, he has referred 
to the views of Mr. Talboys Wheeler, Freeman, Professor Goldstucker, Weber 
discussed the authorship of the Git4 which in his opinion had no trace of 
a sectarian or 'Brahamnizing' spirit, that it is more Upanisadic in character 
leaving no philosophical dogma or system explaining the difficulty in reconciling 
many passages allowing room for different interpretations and has also spoken 
of the plain and direct style of natural simplicity visible in the work although 
by no means devoid of aesthetic merit. His introductions to the episodes 
in the Mahābhārata of the Sanatsujatiya as well as Anugitá running into 14 
and 40 printed pages respectively reveal his skill in arriving at conclusion 
on the basis of external and internal evidence as well as acumen in comparative 
study. His endeavour ‘to keep the translation as close and faithful to the 
text as the exigencies of the English language permitted’ is really worth emulating. 


A word about his approach to Gitd will be opportune. There has been 
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the Sanctum approach :followed by all Acáryas viz., Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Madhva claiming that Gitd preaches Kevaladvaita, ViSistadvaita and Dvaita 
respectively. This is the reason why Sankara declared Arjuna to be a 
Mandadhikari following a lower ideal of Karmayoga as he was not fit for 
the sādhanā leading to the gospel of complete renunciation. Ramanuja 
considered Git as the Gospel of Total Surrender to the Lord. Madhva looked 
upon Gild as advocating the two principles of duty and devotion, cessation 
of activity being possible only on being lost in Asamprajfata samadhi. Caitanya, 
Vallabha and Nimbürka were admirers of Krsna and looked upon Bhagavad-gita 
as great scripture and devotion as the master sádhanà for the realization 
of GOD. 


Forum approach to Gitá is adopted by moderners including Late Shri 
B.G. Tilak, Aurobindo, Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. Late B.G. Tilak considers 
moral duties to be a must even for a person attaining liberation and thus 
really differs from Sankara and his alliance with the Acdrya in Negativistic 
Metaphysics is not consistent with activistic ethics that he elegantly preached. 
Shri Aurobindo regards Gitdas upholding the doctrine of Integral Yoga. Telang’s 
approach also belongs to this category (Forum approach) considering the 
four-fold division of the Gita to be based on character and ability i.e., guna 
and karma thereby indicating the reformistic approach of the Gitakara 
emphasizing the doctrine of svadharma determined by one's own nature. This 
makes the four-fold division a federal arrangement and not a static structure. 
All the castes may not be equal, but they are all equally necessary for the 
social well-being. Modern savants including Telang look upon the QOijtà as 
advocating ‘‘The Fellowship of Faiths” and favour inter-faith dialogue. 


To sum up, Telang has been ‘rational and critical, yet deep and reverential.’ 
He fully possessed the three qualifications laid down by Late R.G. Bhandarkar. 


1. A man of exceptional intelligence with a clear head. 
2. A man having curiosity to know more and more. 
3. Freedom from bias and thorough impartiality. 


Sir Raymond West was right in saying that “‘his greatness was the greatness 
of a scholar, contemplative spirit of a man of thought, diffusing light in many 
directions and widening the aréa of human interest for the people of India 
whom he represented. '* 


AGASTYA CULT AND ICONOGRAPHY 
K. R. RAJAGOPALAN 


1. Introduction : 

1.1. Among the well-known seven rsis (Sapta Rsis) mentioned in the 
ancient Indian literature, who are deified and worshipped, Agastya 
occupies an important place. Agastya is referred to in the Vedic, 
Epic and Puránic accounts as well as in the Tamil literature.' There 
are separate temples dedicated to his worship, besides his images 
being found in many Saiva temples, particularly in South India.” 
Agastya is also considered to be one of the ssis represented as 
surrounding the image of Vyakhyayana Daksinamirii in Saiva temples.? 
He is also represented as one of the pariváradevatàs in the temple 
of Subrahmanya according to the Agamas. * 


2. Mode of Worship of Agastya as described in the Puranas : 


2.1 The worship of Agastya is described in details in the various Puranas : 
Matsya Ch. 61, Agni Ch. 206, Padma V 22, Garuda Ch. 119, 
Narasithha Ch. 67, Visnudharmottara I canto, Ch. 213. According 
to these accounts, the worship of Agastya came to be established 
after his fcat of drinking the waters of the ocean to help Indra in 
destroying the Asuras. The Matsya Purana devotes an entire chapter 
to Agastya. It is said that gods pleased with Agastya for his help 
in the destruction of the Asuras, offered him a boon and that Agastya 
desired that he be worshipped. The gods granted this boon. Thereafter 
the manner in which Agastya is to be worshipped by offering 
arghyadana is explained (Ch. VI, verses 44-49). The dhyana Slokas 
are interesting as reproduced below, in as much as they contain 
the various exploits of Agastya. 


Kasapuspapratikasa- Vahnimàruta-sambhava | 
mitrávarunayoh Putra Kumbhayone namo-s- stu te || 
Vindhyavrddhiksayakara meghatoya visapaha | 
ratnavallabhadevesa Lankaévasin namo-S-stu te || 
Vatàpi bhaksito yena samudrah Sositah puràl 
Lopámudrápatih $rimàn yo-S-sau tasmai namonamah ll 
rajaputri mahàbháge rsipatni Varánanel 

Lopámudre namastubhyam argho me pratigrhyatàm || 
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Agnipurána also likewise contains a detailed account (Ch. 206). It 
is interesting to note that the arghya to be offered to the holy 
sage Agastya should be composed of bits of gold and silver, 
paficaratnam, a metal bowl containing the seeds and grains known 
as saptadhánya, curd and sandal paste and where the penitent would 
belong to the Südra community or women, the offerings are to be 
made without any Vedic mantras. The Garuda purána (Ch. 119) 
refers to the worship of Agastya being open to the südras and 
women also. It is also relevant to note here that the Yamalatantra 
(Granthappura No. 49)5 describing the Agastyapratima dhydnavidhi 
mentions the presentation of an idol of Sage Agastya for warding 
off the effects of evil spirits, sorcery, maladies, etc. Another work 
Dana Hemādrí refers to the gift of an image of Agastya to remove 
disease. K. N. Sivaraja Pillai’ observes that there are certain 
communities in the south, the weaver class for instance, who consider 
Agastya as their tutelary deity and offer him regular daily worship. 
Perhaps these allusions may. indicate the non-Aryan character of 
the origin of Agastya and the development of his cult.? 


3. Iconographic Characteristics : 


3.1. 


3.2. 


The various accounts contained in the Puranas as quoted above provide 
useful information about the development of iconography relating 
to Agastya. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri? observes that the following 
expressions found in the Matsya Purdna in the exposition of the 
cult of Agastya are of iconographic interest : “‘afigusthamatram 
purusam; atyáyata-báhu-dandarh, caturmukham, lambodara dirgha- 
báhum. ” 


It is seen that the Skanda puràána'? also reproduces expressions, 
which have a bearing on the iconographic evolution. To quote these 
expressions : 


“‘Jatabandhamanoharam, Karapadmabhyam, Aksamálám, Kamanda- 
Jum, Mrgacarmauttariyam, Rudraksakrtabhdsanam."’ 


. The Agamas give a detailed description of the iconography of the 


rsis, which include Agastya.'' According to the Agamas, the images 
of the rsís should be sculptured as either seated or standing on 
the padmapitha; they must be shown as peaceful old people with 
flowing beards reaching upto the chest; with jafémukutas on their 
heads with rudráksamálà round their neck; yajfopavita, with their 
foreheads marked with three streaks of vibhüti or bhasma; they 
may have in their hands a walking stick and an umbrella or they 
may keep their right hands in the jfdnamudrd pose and rest the 
left anns on the knee of the left leg which must be bent and resting 
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upon the seat; they should be clothed in gannents made of barks 
of trees which should be held in position by Aati-sdtras; their upper 
wear should be white clothes. 


The Mānasāra,!? a very important source of architecture and sculpture, 
describes in detail the characteristic features of the images of the 
sages, and Agastya is referred to as one such ssi. According to 
this authority, Agastya should be measured in seven tāla system. 
He should have bright blue ($yáma) complexion, two arms and two 
eyes, jaíá and jdta kind, matted hair and yellow garments. Agastya 
should be portrayed as kubjakárá or crooked in shape having a 
large belly (brhatkuksih) , brownish, full and befitting the whole 
body. In common with other sages, Agastya should be adorned with 
the yajfüopavita and the upper garments. He should hold a staff 
in the right hand and a book in the left hand or there may not 
be any staff in the right hand, both the hands being similarly disposed. 
He should be optionally made in the sitting or the erect posture 
in a worshipping pose. Here, we may mention that according to 
the Sukraniti, '? another treatise on the subject, the image of dwarf 
is to be seven tālas in height. It is also relevant to quote here 
that the Brhaddevata'* which contains the story of the birth of Agastya 
mentions specifically the diminutive size (samyamátra) of Agastya. 


Another work, the Vispudharmottara Purdna,'> says that sages should 
be represented with long tresses of hair clustered on the top of 
the head, with a black antelope skin as upper garment, emaciated, 
yet full of splendour. It also states that Agastya, the great sage 
should be given the appearance of Bhavisya Manu (Ch.73). Bhavisya 
Manu in tum has bcen described (Ch.70) as one devoid of all 
ornaments, wearing matted locks of hair, carrying a Aamandalu and 
a rosary. Engaged in penance, he is full of lustre, though lean. 


. We have quoted that according to the Manasára, Agastya should 


have a bright blue complexion. So far as other rsis are concerned, 
Kaśyapa should have yellow, Bhrgu dark, Vasistha red, Bhargava 
brownish, Vi$vamitra reddish and Bhàradvàja greenish (Ch. 57, lines 
7-9). A point is made by Stella Kramrisch'® that no trace of colour 
is to be found on stone images alter the Gupta period and that 
probably the colouring referred to is about representations of gods 
as book illustrations and in pictures only. 


From the above descriptions, it can be seen that the essential 
characteristic features of the images of Agastya are (i) small or dwarf 
in size, (ii) crooked (kubjakara), (ii) having a large belly!" 
(brhatkuksih), (iv) matted locks of hair (jafa-jdta), (v) long and 
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flowing beard, (vi) Yaj/fopavita, (vii) holding a kamandalu in one 
hand and rosary in the other, (vii) wearing a garland of rosary beads 
(rudraksaméla), (ix) hand held in upadesá or jüànamudràá'* pose, 
(x) two arms and two eyes. We have quoted above that one of 
the expressions used for Agastya is caturmukhah, but nowhere has 
this been mentioned in the other works on Iconography nor do 
we find any image of Agastya having caturmukhas. 


4. Iconographical features of some available images of Agastya : 


4.1. In the course of search for notices by the Archaeological Deptt., 
and other sources about the existence of Agastya images, particularly 
in the temples of South India, it is possible to construct the following 
list : 


(i) Stone image of Agastya in the Kailasanatha Temple, Kaficipuram'® 
(ascribed to 7th century A. D.) in the southern Prakdra-shrines 20-21. 


(ii) Stone image of Agastya at Siva Temple, Tirundraiyur, Tanjore 
Dt.7° (10th century. A. D.) (Pl. II, A). 


(iii) Stone image of Agastya at Siva Temple Punjai, Tanjore Dt.”' 
(10th century. A. D.) (PI. I). 


(iv) Stone image of Agastya (only drawing available with the 
Archaelogical Dept) - Konerirajapuram Temple - Tanjore Dt.?? (10th 
century A. D.) (Fig.). 


(v) Bronze image of Agastya, Nallur, Tanjore Dt.? (Late period). 
(Pl. IIT,B). 


(vi) Bronze image of Agastya, Tenkasi, Tirunelveli Dt.?* (Late period). 
(PI. III, A). 


(vii) Stone image of Agastya in the Natarája Temple, Chidambaram?‘ 
(12th - 13th century A.D.) (Pl. II B). 


(viii) Stone image of  Agastya-Suruttappalli Siva Temple, 
Nagalapuram"^* (date not known). 


(ix) Stone image of Agastya in the Brhadi$vara Temple, Tanjore’? 


(date not mentioned). 


(x) Stone and bronze image of Agastya, at Siva Temple, Vedáranyam, 
Tanjore Dt.” (12th century A. D). 


(xi) Marble stone image of Agastya found near Perumal Temple, 
Tiruppullani Ramnad Dt.?* (PI. IV). 


(xii) Figure carved in sandalwood, Papanasam, Tirunelveli?” Dt. 
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(xiii) Figure of Agastya in the Dalavay Agraháram plates of 
Varatungarama Pandya of Saka Sarhvat 1504.99 


(xiv) Stone image at Airávate$vara Temple at Darasuram. 


Scholars have referred to and published photographs of the images 
of Agastya coming from Nataràja Temple, Chidambaram, Kaildsanatha 
Temple, Kanchipuram, Vedaranyam and Nallur. It is, however, 
observed that some of the other images whose photos are available 
with the Archaeological Dept, Southern Circle, have not been 
commented upon and published so far. Hence it is proposed to 
make a brief study of these images, reproducing also the concerned: 
photographs obtained from the Archaeological Deptt. as under: 


(i) Stone image of Agastya - Punjai, Tanjore Dt. (Pl. I). This image 
is a fairly good presentation of the iconographic features attributed 
to Agastya. Here Agastya is seated with his left leg folded up and 
right leg lowered down. He keeps a Kamandalu in his left hand 
and has a jfdnamudraé with his right hand, closing also his eyes. 
He wears yajfopavita and has garlands round his neck, apparently 
rudráksamálà. Hc has a dwarfish portrayal with stout features. He 
has a beard and matted locks of hair tied in an artistic way. He 
wears armlets round his arms. Two disciples are shown on either 
side at the top. As a contrast to this, the image found in the Kailásanátha 
Temple at Kancipuram has four disciples. In the Kailásanátha Temple 
Image, Agastya is shown as seated with the right leg folded and 
left leg lowered down. The image at Chidambaram, is also reproduced 
herein for a comparative study. 


(ii) Stone image of Agastya, Tirunaraiyur, Tanjore District (Pl. II, 
A). This image has similar features as noticed in the case of Punjai 
Temple image described above. The figure would, however, appear 
to. be a little larger in proportions. There is a canopy over the 
head and two disciples are shown as seated down below on either 
side of the niche. 


(iii) Drawing of stone image at Konerirajapuram Agastya is here 
seated with left leg folded and right leg lowered in a cinmudrá 
posture. The protuberance of the belly is more pronounced. He 
wears a Katisdtra and yajfopavita. Other characteristics such as 
rudráksamálàá, beard and jatémukuta are present. The ear lobes are, 
however, shown long drawn. 
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Agastya seated on a pedestal in the cinmudré posture, 
Konerirajapuram (Umà-Mahe$vara Temple) 
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(iv) Marble image at Tiruppullani Ramnad District (Pl. IV). The date 
and origin of this image are not known. From the material used, 
it must have been very late in origin. The features do not strictly 
confonn to the iconographic norms relating to Agastya and hence 
it is difficult to agree to the identification of the image as Agastya. 


(v) Bronze image of Agastya, Tenkasi Tirunnelveli District, (Pl. III 
A). Deptt. has kept the photograph of this image alongwith those 
of the Pandyan king, Kankalamürti, and Sundaramürti. The features 
of this image do not exactly conform to the iconographical descriptions 
available to us. It is a standing image in a leaning posture. The 
hair on the head and the beard are set in a different style, perhaps 
showing later influences. For a contrast the bronze image of Nallur 
(PL. III B). is also reproduced in this article to have a comparative 


study. 


Incidentally, it is relevant to mention the work of Dr. Lesya 
Poerbatjaraka in Dutch - Agastya in den Archipel (1926). Prof. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri in his article on Agastya has made extensive 
references to this work. So far as the iconography of Agastya is 
concerned, there are interesting discussions about the identification 
of Bhatáraguru or Sivaguru images as they are called in Java as 
those of Agastya. To quote Prof. Sastri “For many years till 1926, 
a fairly well-established tradition among the archacologists working 
in Java identified as Bhatàraguru or Sivaguru images more or less 
corresponding to the type of Agastya images of India. Then 
Poerbatjaraka pointed out, I think, in a convincing manner, that 
the so-called Guru images were the representations neither of the 
highest God of the Indonesians nor of Siva as teacher, not yet of 
a mixture of these ideas, but in reality of a rsi and that the rsi 
was Agastya.’’*' At the same time while dealing with images which 
are not having short stature or pot-belly, but yet identifying them 
as of Agastya, Poerbatjaraka thinks that in the earlier stages, Agastya 
was represented as a normal human ssi, that the dwarfish pot-bellied 
form of the image arose out of a later attempt to give sculptural 
expression to the name Kundodara that came to be applied to Agastya. 
Prof. Sastri rightly criticises this stand and says that there is no 
satisfactory evidence for the view that Agastya images were 
represented by normal figures of rsis without the markedly short 
stature and pot-belly and, therefore, the explanation offered by 
Poerbatjaraka is untenable. Suffice to conclude here that a study 
of Sivaguru or Bhaldraguru images of Indonesia and their linkage 
to Agastya in the context of the expansion of cultural trends in 


.early times from India to South-East Asia is yet another fascinating 


one. 


Agastya in a niche of the central 
shrine, Siva Temple, Punjai 


A. Agastya, stone image in the i 
Siddhesvara Temple, Tirunaraiyur T Es ade opas, mE 


Chidambaram 


A. Agastya, bronze image, Tenkasi B. Agastya, bronzc image, Nallur 


Ascetic, marble image, Tiruppullani 
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THE SILK-WEAVERS OF MANDSAUR 
IN A SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 


K. K. SIIAH 


The article is in the nature of a micro-study being based on a solitary 
record of ancient Malwa and its humble purpose is to focus the attention 
of scholars on the crying need of re-reading, re-examining and re-analysing 
the epigraphic sources of early Indian history so as to reach historical reality 
of the time and the region to which the documents belong. The current 
tendency of making generalisations for the whole or half of contemporary 
India on the basis of the data available from one or two records of a particular 
region needs to be questioned and, if necessary, checked. Obviously, therefore, 
the study might raise more questions than it would answer on the subject 
sclected to prepare it. Our idea is to place the problem in a proper perspective 
suggesting possible methods of approach to its solution rather than solve 
the problem itself, which is not always easy to do within the space offered 
by an article. 


1.1. The silk-weavers of Mandsaur figure in a stone inscription noticed 
in 1885 by Peter Peterson and edited three years later by J.F. Fleet in his 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill. The document is dated in years 
493 and 529 of the Krta or Mālava era corresponding respectively to 437-438 
A.D. and 473 -474 A.D. and standing respectively for the building and rebuilding 
of a Sun temple financed by the local guild of silk-weavers. It mentions 
contemporary Gupta emperor Kuméaragupta (I) and his local feudatory 
Bandhuvarman, though its text was composed and incised on the stone bearing 
it at the time of restoration of the temple when ncither was alive. It traces 
in brief the history of the temple as also of the guild of silk-weavers responsible 
for its construction and repair after a gap of 36 years. Its supreme importance 
lies in being a document of early Indian social history in general and that 
of Malwa in particular. However, in available studies and books, even by 
eminent scholars, hardly a paragraph or two is devoted to discussing its data 
on contemporary social structure to highlight that system of caste based on 
occupation was far from rigid without any rcference to the concept of caste 
and subcaste as it has evolved down the ages. Again, it is strange that no 
less an authority than D.R. Bhandarkar, who revised Fleet’s volume with 
his critical comments and convincing emendations and added separate section 
on Social History of the period, did not deem it worthy of notice for the 
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purpose. The only reason for this obvious indifference on the part of such 
a profound scholar appears to be his disagreement with historians interpreting 
the sociological data contained in the record. This divergence of opinion we 
will discuss below, though it is difficult to agree with one interpretation when 
the inscription is analysed in its totality. 


1.2. The inscription consists of 44 verses of which the first three are 
in the nature of mangala addressed to the Sungod followed by two verses 
mentioning the migration of the guild of silk-weavers from Lata to Da$apura 
or Mandsaur and the city, as it then was, finds a graphic description in 
the next eight verses. We have a glowing description of the Guild as also 
of the diversified activity of its members in verses fourteen to twenty-two. 
Next follows a verse referring to contemporary Gupta emperor; another seven 
in praise of the local ruler. Then we have the poetic description of season 
alongwith the date of the construction of the temple, which is followed by 
reference to its restoration thirty-six years later, again, with discription of 
the season when it was executed and both these events are covered by the 
verses from thirty-one to forty-two. The next verse is benediction in content 
that the temple may last for ever and finally figures Vatsabhatti in the last 
verse as composer of this pürvà and overseer of the making and repairing 
of the temple. Having hurricdly summarised the contents of the inscription 
in chronological order, we will now cite below the verses exclusively concerned 
with the silk-weavers and analyse the data so obtained.' 


TART BAR PI I: AAP: AACT NSII 


Here we have clear reference to migration of the silk-weavers from 
Lata-visaya (South Gujarat) to Da$apura (Mandsaur) in Malwa but the date 
of migration is not given. The sole reason for this mass migration is given 
as the virtuous king of Da$apura to whom they were manifestly attracted, 
so much so that they did not mind the discomforts experienced in course 
of the long journey. The migration was not sudden, because first they came 
in ‘thought’ and then in person, and of course, with their families, perhaps 
the whole kin-group. 


3. Now we cite below verses sixteen to nincteen alongwith their English 
translation as given by D.B. Diskalkar as they are central to our discussion 
of contemporary social structure in Malwa. 


PING raps cà RAR: quafdam RR: | 
Probar vag: Aa Tea wed amm ag of ail 
afr aanta anean AA suffra. | 
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EN aI VOTE: gA TAT dell 

WT Hates: ode SamqpeTuRSDRUTCTH | 

Weng sonra Pat (qud) mut etes CII 

afaa tR rfin EA RRR | 

egoen n eaaa anA ARERR: 1121 
V.16. Some of them became very competent in the science of archery, (in 
which the twanging of the bow is) pleasing to the ear; others, devoted themselves 
to hundreds of excellent achievements, some (became) acquainted with 
wonderful tales; and others, unassuming in (their) modesty (and) devoted 


to discourses of the true religion, (became) able to say much that was free 
from harshness (and yet was) salutary. 


V.17. Some excelled in their own business (of silk-weaving); and by others, 
possessing self-confidence, the science of astrology was mastered, and others, 
courageous in war, even today, effect by force the destruction of (their) 
enemies. l 


V.18. Similarly others, wise, possessed of attractive wives (and) belonging 
to a famous and high lineage, shine; others, by actions proper to their lineage 
keeping a vow of truthfulness, careful to oblige those that are attached to 
them with the accompaniment of confidence, are skilled in conferring favours 
upon (their) intimates. 


V.19. (And so) the guild shines gloriously all around through those who 
are of this sort, and through others who have overcome their attachment 
for worldly objects; and are given to works of piety, who are soft in their 
mind and are possessed of much goodness, and are (thus) very good in 
an earthly habitation. 


This graphic description of the diversified activities and remarkable 
accomplishments of the Mandsaur silk-weavers is beautifully concluded by 
the poet in verse 21 thus: ‘‘(so) the whole of this region of the canh, is 
adorned through them, as (if) with a silken garment, agreeable to the touch, 
variegated with divisions of different colours, (and) pleasing to the eye." 


1.4. We have noted above that the silk-weavers were organised into 
a guild which gave them a corporate identity and it is clear they were so 
organised even before coming to Mandsaur. The poet has consistently used 
the word $ren! to indicate this corporate character of their society. Apart 
from the verse 19 above, the term occurs in verses 29, 37 and 44. The 
fact that the guild had acquired considerable wealth through the craft of 
silk-weaving is fairly clear in verse 29 in which after referring to the prosperous 
rule of Bandhuvarman, the poet records: 


“A grand 'and) incomparable temple of the (Sun) was caused to be 
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built by the silk-cloth weavers, that had formed into a guild, with the stores 
of wealth acquired by their craft.” 


The corporate identity of the silk-weavers is emphasised again, in verse 
37 when we are told that ‘in order to increase their own fame the whole 
of this grand temple of the Sun has been repaired again by the very charitable 
guild, rendering its former beauty and majesty. Finally the devotion of the 
silk-weavers to the Sun-god is repeated again in verse 44 because of which 
and on being commanded by their guild, Vatsabhatti undertook to oversee 
the construction and restoration of the temple as also to compose the pürva 
to commemorate the pious deed. 


2.1. Having cited the verses from the inscription containing information 
about the silk-weavers and their guild, let us now examine the interpretations 
done by historians on its basis. One section of historians would like to take 
the diversified activities of the guild members as merely their hobbies. Thus 
D.R. Bhandarkar, in his editorial remarks? to the record devotes only a sentence 
to the verses 14-20, ‘‘Then follows a graphic description of the Guild and 
the different hobbies pursued by its different members.” R.C. Majumdar 
and A.S. Altckar seem to echo his opinion when they say, *'Individual members 
of a guild were both rich and cultured: thus the weavers’ guild at DaSapura 
or Mandsaur in central India had some members well-versed in folklore, 
some in astrology. and some in military profession.'’* It is significant that 
even this passing reference to the relevant portion of our record occurs not 
in the section of their book entitled ‘Social Condition’ but in the one captioned 
*Economic Condition' which clearly reflects that they viewed the guild only 
in economic terms. 


2.2. The other section of historians regards the guild as a caste as such 
or 'a caste in the making', thus emphasising the meaning of these verses 
in terms of social history. Romila Thapar does not entertain even an iota 
of doubt in the matter stating, “It is evident from the inscriptions of this 
period that mobility amongst the subcastcs was less rigid than it was to become 
later. The most interesting example is probably that of the guild of silk-weavers 
in Westerrn India who, when they could no longer maintain themselves through 
thc production of silk, moved to other professions, such as those of archers, 
soldiers, bards and scholars, professions of a higher status than their original 
one. "^ Basham is not so categorical and in the absence of evidence to prove 
the practices of endogamy and commensality among the silk-weavers of 
Mandsaur, the guild in his opinion, could not be taken as caste. But in its 
strong corporate sense Basham reads ‘a caste in the making. ? 


2.3. This fundamental difference of interpretation between the two sections 
of historians arises out of the difference in translations of the relevant verses 
followed. We have cited above the translation done by D.B. Diskalkar which 
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seems to have been taken by Thapar and Basham whereas R.C. Majumdar 
and A.S. Altekar appear to have taken another version similar to that of 
Bhandarkar which is given below: 


V.16. Some are intensely attached to music (so) pleasing to the ear; others, 
being proud of (the authorship of) a hundred excellent biographies, are 
conversant with wonderful tales; (others), filled with humility, are absorbed 
in excellent religious discourses, and others are able to say much that is 
pleasing, free from harshness, (and yet) salutary; 


V.17. Some excel in their own religious rites; likewise by others who are 
self-possessed, the science of (Vedic) astronomy was mastered; and others, 
valorous in battle, even today forcibly cause harm to the enemies; 


V.18. Likewise, others are intelligent, possessed of attractive figures, with 
renowned and long-standing lineages and adorned with deeds befitting (their) 
lineage; others, with the vow of truthfulness, are expert in (conferring) obligations 
on favourites, and are firm in friendship accompanied by a sense of trust; 


V.19. Likewise, with others who have overcome attachment to worldly objects, 
who are disposed towards piety, who are gentle, who are of abundant inherent 
stulf, who are engaged on worldly affairs, who are the forehead mark of 
their own clan who have cast away passion, who are magnanimous with 
such - like (members) the guild shines gloriously; 


V.21. By whom this whole surface of the earth has been adorned with silk-cloth, 
agreeable to the touch, variegated with different colours and arrangement 
(of parts), (and) pleasing to the eye. 


Now if we make a comparison many variations could be noted, but for 
our purposes only two of them should be discussed. In the first line of 
verse 16, Bhandarkar has read mere attachment of the weavers to music, 
Diskalkar has found their competence in the science of archery (in which 
also the twanging of the bow is) pleasing to the ear. Far more central to 
our purpose is the translation of the first line of the next verse in which 
the word svakarmmanyadhikah has been taken by Bhandarkar as (some 
weavers) ‘excel in their own religious rites’; by Diskalkar the same word 
is translated as '(some) excelled in their own business (of silk-weaving).' 
We are inclined to agree with the later translation because svakarmma in 
the present context does not seem to be religious rites under the provisions 
of the Dharmasástra , and because mastery of astronomy and proficiency 
in war are mentioned which have to be taken in the sense of professions 
rather than hobbies when seen alongwith silk-weaving as their ‘own profession’, 
in the first line. Thus if svakarzmma could be taken in the sense of ‘their 
own business’, it is possible that the poet refers to some of the professions 
into which the m'anbers of the guild have diversified. However, it is easily 
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made out that the poet has coupled this professioned diversification with 
various virtues and noble qualities of the members in preparing his panegyric 
for the guild. Again, in case of verse 21 the version of Diskalkar suits the 
context more. We are conscious, however, that the difference in translations 
arises from difference in reading of the original text itself. As students of 
history we can go only by the published and standard texts and we have 
taken two available texts into account. It is noteworthy that the term svakarmma 

figures in the text of Diskalkar as well as Bhandarkar; only they derive different 
meanings and that has resulted in controversy among historians.® 


3.1. Once we accept that the poet has mentioned variety of professions 
and not the hobbies, the logical question from this position, and which we 
must answer, is their social identity. We have already noted in section 2.2 
above that Thapar has interpreted their identity in terms of a subcaste 
characterised by flexibility in regard to occupation followed. Basham has also 
read in their strong corporate sense 'a caste in the making', because the 
endogamous and commensal character of the guild of silk-weavers is not 
clear from the record itself. A micro-study done on Malwa society a couple 
of decades ago has established that there are three levels of membership 
in a caste. The lowest is that of an effective local subcaste population which 
could be termed as kindred of co-operation. This varies for each individual 
at any time, and around it there is a group called the kindred of recognition 
within which marriages are made and/or kin -links can be traced through 
mutual kin. These two features tend to go together.’ Beyond these two kindreds 
are people who are recognized as members of a subcaste which is endogamous, 
named and separate from other subcastes but being spread over a wide area 
not an effective group. In fact, subcastes are mostly based on provincial 
distinction such as Malvi, Gujarati or Mewari. The provincial subcaste population 
is not confined to that province* and today there are Gujarati weavers in 
Malwa like the immigrant silk-weavers of our inscription. Finally, many subcastes 
make up a caste, which is nothing but a category composed of subcastes 
rather than a group in its own right. However, people of other castes see 
it as an undifferentiated group. The only exceptions appear to be in cases 
of subcastes formed through some irregular behaviour, or when a subcaste 
comes from another region and has radically different habits. In these cases, 
people tend to vary their bchaviour towards the dilferent subcastes of that 
caste. On the whole, caste membership is signifigant for relations with other 
castes, and subcaste membership for activities within the caste. These findings 
of Mayer from his comprehensive and perceptive study of a contemporary 
Malwa village will help us in analysing the social status and identity of the 
silk-weavers of ancient Malwa as figuring in our record. 


3.2. The three facts of supreme importance about the silk-weavers of 
our record which emerge from the data collected and cited in 1.2 and 1.3 
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above could help us in fixing their social identity in contemporary Malwa. 
In the first place, they were immigrants to the city of their adoption, and 
so, constituted a distinct group with immigrant status. In the second place, 
they were Sun-worshippers and constituted a separate sect. In the third place, 
they were organised into a guild which in origin may have been based on 
their primary occupation of weaving silk but sticking to the craft was no 
longer necessary to retain their corporate character. Now we havé no idea 
that, like modern subcastes the silk-weavers of Mandsaur had endogamous 
and commensal character or not, but they were certainly not craft-exclusive. 
However, it is clear that their immigrant status and sectarian character 
contributed to their loyalty to the guild in large measure and the guild on 
its part, was realistic enough to permit them taking up professions of their 
choice rather than sticking to weaving of silk which may have been original 
condition for membership of the guild. Thus the basic bond behind the formation 
and continuation of the guild was common craft which was weakening now 
and the memory of a common past and single native land as also the common 
cult-affiliation proved cementing factors rendering the group as subcaste based 
on provincial identity and sectarian affiliation. 


3.3. Finally, one wonders how it was possible for the silk-weavers to 
switch over from their lowly profession to those of higher status such as 
archery, astrology and study uf sacred lore. In the varna hierarchy, the 
position of a weaver is the lowest one, his duty being to serve the other 
three varnas. But we should remember that the varna stratification of Indian 
society has althrough been a theoretical exercise hardly ever reflecting social 
reality. The caste, on the other hand, constituted the real category into which 
people, at least from post-Vedic period, divided themselves. Exact origins 
of the institution of caste and its proliferation are not easy to trace at this 
distance of time and with the kind of evidence available, but occupational 
homogeneity may not have been the only or decisive factor. The profession 
of a warrior in theory belonged to the Asatriya class, but recruitment of 
the südras to the army was not altogether prohibited even in theory. Besides, 
the guilds used to maintain their own fighting force at times. Likewise, astrology 
and bardic function they may have practised in their own caste, even if not 
accepted by the local society in general. It is significant in this regard that 
the poet has combined professions with high and noble qualities of character 
in order to describe the members of the guild which is in tune with the 
description given by the Lord Krsna of the Git ? in respect of the four 
varnas. \f we carefully analyse the qualities mentioned by Vatsabhatti, some 
of them would turn out to be those of the first varna. The fact that the 
guild could enlist the services of a great pandita like Vatsabhatti, not only 
to compose the ‘parva’ but also to oversee the construction of the temple, 
speaks for their status. Their wealth certainly contributed to its enhancement, 
and perhaps, also the fact that they were not ordinary weavers but weavers 
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of silk with customers mainly from the nobility and the royalty. Again, apart 
from caste or occupation the lineage was also an important factor contributing 
to social status and verse 18 leaves us in no doubt that some of the silk-weavers 
had renowned and long-established lineage of which not only were they proud 
but conscious in their conduct appropriate to it. 
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The very name, Prof. Hari Damodar Velankar still inspires us and will 
ever continuc to inspire us as a moving Encyclopaedia of Vedic scholarship 
in all its aspects. 


The Vedas represent the earliest available Thesaurus of human knowledge. 
The very fact that Yaska (900 B.C.) refers to a school of thought denying 
the existence of any meaning-content in the mantras establishes an unimaginable 
antiquity of this invaluable intellectual and cultural heritage of the world. 


Fortunately for us, the Brahmanas, the six Vedángas including Yaska’s 
Nirukta, Upavedas, the Great Epics and Puránas came as guides to us to 
understand the knowledge-content of the Vedas. Commentators like Sáyana 
availed themselves of these guides and wrote extensive commentaries on the 
then available Sarhhitás and other Vedic Texts. It goes without saying that 
but for the traditional commentators like Sáyanácárya, the entire Vedic literature 
would have become almost inaccessible to us by now, in so far as their 
meaning-contents are concerned. Even the modern school of interpretation 
based on Comparative or Historical Linguistics, by and large, draws upon 
the traditional commentaries. 


But there are numerous texts which create puzzling situations, both for 
traditional commentators as well as modern interpreters. Take for example 
the following mantra from the famous ‘‘Asya Vámiya'' Sükta (RV. 1.164.45): 


The simple translation of the above mantra, according to Sayana,' is 
as follows: 
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*"The steps of a word are limited to four (in number); those who are 
intelligent and proficient in the Vedas, know them all (i.e., all the four steps 
of a word). Three of these steps (of a word) are hidden in a cave (and 
as such) do not manifest themselves (for all); it is only the Fourth (step 
of a word) that human beings (both the ignorant and the wise) speak." 


But Sàyana himself refers to the eight different schools of interpretations 
in connection with the term "catvári'' viz., Vedavadins, Vaiyakaranas, Yajiikas, 
Nairuktas, Aitihdsikas, Atmavádins, “apare matrkah"’, and Yaska. It is surprising 
that the interpretations of Nairuktas and those as quoted by Sáyana from 
Yaska’s Nirukta (13.9) are altogether different. In fact, Sáyana quotes almost 
verbatim from the Nirukta except that the Tantrika view as represented by 
“apare matrkah"’ is added here (Cf. NageSa’s Uddyota on Kaiyata's Pradipa 
on the Mahabhdsya on this mantra in the Paspasahniká (p.32). 


It is not clear which of the eight schools of interpretation is acceptable 
to Sáyana himself. He respectfully spells out and also explains all the lines 
of interpretations of all the eight schools. Should we or should we not make 
an effort to arrive at one single conclusion with regard to the interpretation 
of this term ? 


The situation in which an inquisitive mind finds itself today is still more 
complex. The community of intellectuals all over the world wants to know 
more and more about the knowledge-content of the Vedic Tradition. On 
the other hand, all the oriental and occidental schools of Vedic interpretation 
claim their respective superiority over the other. 


It is perhaps wise to assume that Vedic knowledge is like a Sun, around 
which the planets of interpretation can only revolve, without physically touching 
it. It is only this catholicity of spirit that can come to our rescue in a situation 
like this. Let not the traditional views be dismissed as outmoded ones. Let 
not the divergent modern interpretations be disregarded as exotic ones. Let 
there be a critical but modest balance, bringing about an appropriate synthesis 
and a meaningful common core of interpretation based on a serious study 
of the Primary, Secondary and even Tertiary sources. 


Interpretations vary according to the tastes of individual scholars as well. 
Some interpret the entire Vedic corpus historically. Others do so from the 
ritualistic angle, some others from a philosophical or scientific or poetic angle. 


It is perhaps due to this enormity of traditional and modern lines of 
interpretations that many sincere and devoted Sanskrit scholars prefer to leave 
aside Vedic studies altogether. The linguistic and stylistic archaism of the 
Vedas is equally baffling to them. 


But this luminary of Vedic scholarship had an exceptional inner urge 
for the pursuit of Vedic knowledge in all its aspects. He was thoroughly 
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conversant with the Vedangas including ChandahSastra. He was also an eminent 
Jainologist imbibing the spirit of Anekantavada. He was an eminent critical 
editor and literary critic. He had the rare privilege of combining in himself 
versatility both in traditional as well as modern lines of interpretation. All 
this could help him in his objective pursuit of Vedic knowledge and a modest 
unbiassed presentation of the result of his multidimensional research. 


This doyen of Vedic scholarship was popularly known as ''Guruji". As 
Professor of Sanskrit, Wilson College, as Joint Director, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
and as Bhandarkar Professor of Sanskrit, University of Bombay, he devoted 
his entire multidimensional scholarly personality to teaching and guiding research 
as well as to concentrated pursuits of Vedic knowledge. 


His five volumes of Agni Hymns and eight volumes of Indra Hymns, 
his four volumes of edited and translated texts of the Second, Third and 
Seventh Mandalas of the Rgveda, his collection of 101 hymns of the Rgveda, 
with English translation bear testimony to his outstanding editorial and recreative 
and critical genius. The Rksdkta Vaijayanti, a collection of 108 Rgvedic hymns 
with Hindi translation and critical notes (assisted by M.D. Paradkar and G.V. 
Joshi), including Sayana’s Rgveda Bhàsyabhümikà, published by the Vaidika 
SarhSodhana Mandala may be cited as an example of his earnest zeal to 
popularise Vedic learning. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that a village 
school teacher from a remote comer of Bihar had donated his entire life-earnings 
for the publication of this Volume, being impressed by the Vedic scholarship 
of Guruji. 


Notable among his scholarly articles are : Word Economy and Vedic 
Interpretation, Mind and Heart in the Rgveda, Rgveda Similes : Similes of 
the Vamadevas, Emotional Similes in the Rgveda and the Concept of Bhakti, 
Similes in the Atharvaveda and Vi$vàmitra and Vasistha in the Rgveda. 


It goes without saying that it was for Prof. Velankar and Prof. Velankar 
alone to recognize the multidimensional aspect of Vedic interpretation in spirit 
and presentations. 


As hinted earlier, it is perhaps difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at 
one single, undisputed, authentic interpretation of quite a few sambhita hymns. 
The term IA: for example, occurs thrice in the Rgveda itself. In 1.1.7 
Sayana interprets it as “day and night (efi 4)"; in 4.4.9. also he first, 
interprets this term on the same lines; but gives an alternative interpretation 
as ''dispeller of darkness of night"; the alternative interpretation is repeated 
as the only single interpretation in 7.15.15. It is interesting to note that all 
the above three passages are addressed to Agni. Evidently the alternative 
interpretation as given in 4.4.9. seems to be the most appropriate interpretation 
in the context of Agni hymns. Geldner accepts this. Prof. Velankar has also 
accepted this. Sáyana's reference to Astádhyay: VI. 2.37 (mahaman) does 
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not help us in arriving at the first interpretation. 


Prof. Velankar is never dogmatic in the presentation of his interpretations. 
He respects traditional commentators as well as the modern lines of 
interpretation. But he is at his best in recognizing the conscious subtle poetic 
art in the composition of Vedic poetry. 


In his outstanding presentation "Rgvedic Similes : Similes of the 
Vàümadevas"? (RV, Mandala IV) he has collected all the similes found in 
the corpus and has classified them into the following stylistically organized 
groups: 


I. (a) Fully expressed compound Similes with na. 
(b) Fully expressed compound Similes with iva. 
II. Partially expressed compound Similes with na or iva. 
I. (a) Simple Similes with a qualified or compound upamána with na. 
(b) Simple Similes with a qualified upamáàna with iva. 
IV. (a) Simple Similes with a simple upamàána with iva. 
(b) Simple Similes with simple upamána with na. 


In his scholarly article, *'Emotional Similes in the Rgveda and the Concept 
of Bhakti”? again, he has made a distinct contribution to Vedic studies with 
his innovative presentation. Thus he has given a new title to a class of Similes 
that are emotional in nature and he classifies them into the following six 
heads: 


1. Mother and Son or Daughter. 

2. Mother Cow and her young one. 
3. Father and Son. 

4. Husband and Wife. 

5. Lover and Maiden. 

6. Friend and Friend. 


Again, he makes a detailed study of the “Similes in the Atharvaveda"' 
and organises the list of Similes upamána-wise as follows : 


1. Human beings as upamánas, 
2. Animals as upamánas, 
3. Gods as upamünas, 


4. Plants as upamànas, 
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5. Material world as upamána. 


M. B. Emeneau, in his paper ‘“The Sinduvara Tree in Sanskrit Literature” 
(University of California publications in Classical Philology XII (1944), p. 
333) had suggested that the compilation of an encyclopaedia of traditional 
Sanskrit stock-in-trade comparisons “‘would be an aid to the scholar who 
occupies himself with the interpretation of Sanskrit Literature.” 


Prof. Velankar was perhaps the first to recognize the scholarly significance 
of the historical compilation of Similes beginning from the Rgveda. It goes 
without saying that his presentations on Similes in the Reveda and Atharvaveda 
marks the beginning of the beginning in this direction. The writer of this 
paper had the privilege of working on the Similes of the Mahabharata with 
special reference to the technique of oral poetic composition. A student of 
Prof. Velankar had, if I remember aright, presented a paper on the R&mdyana 
Similes at a session of the All India Oriental Conference, some time in sixties. 
But it is unfortunate that such an important aspect of Indological scholarship 
has not yet received the attention of scholars it deserves. It is high time 
that Prof. Vclankar's work on Vedic Similes be further studied in greater 
details and a concordance of Similes of all the extant texts of Vedic Sarhhitds 
is compiled with a detailed analytical and comprehensive treatment-stylistic, 
acsthetic, aupamánika, aupamcyika, aupamánadharmika and aupamyavácika. 
This may be followed by similar concordances of the Similes of Great Epics. 
Similes in the Puranas, Dharmasdstras, and even in the texts on Ayurveda 
are no less interesting. 


Let us take some examples from what Professor Velankar designates 
as Emotional Similes and see how they work and how they interact with 
the Mahabharata Similes. 


Mother and Child 


The Usas hymn (1.123.11) describes Usas as a very lovely maiden carefully 
decorated by her mother, disclosing her body (for all) to see. 
SS fred qum Gom | 
Mother Cow and Calf 


"The waters, flowing forward, went down straight to the Ocean, like 
lowing cows (to their calves). 


"DI X4 Aaa: UIDI 
IA: TATA: |i 
(RV 1.32.2) 
Here Velankar notes that the term “ 48” is understood in the text. 
This is in accordance with the general principle of “Word Economy" in 
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Rgvedic poetry as highlighted by him in his scholarly presentation, "Word 
Economy and Rgvedic Interpretations.’ He further states that “both the words 
amt: and 94: are significant; they suggest the eagerness of approach 
of the cow to her calf.” 


Father and Son 
"Such as you are, O Agni, be easy of approach to us, as a father 
is to his son (a 3: fida ASÀ Fara WA 1.1.9). 


The Mahàábhàrata? abounds in such ‘Emotional Similes’. A good reputation 
nourishes a person in the world as a mother nourishes her child (Af quu 
as ddaa mgA 3.284.32). Duhsanta sees the Malini river as a mother 
of all creatures (ammai TA wem akam 1.64.20). "Kunti with a view to 
alleviating the trouble of the Brahmin, hurriedly enters his inner apartment 
like a cow entering the cowpen where her calf is tied up (fidt edt aa 
qeaea ate 1.145.18). Arujna implores Lord Krsna to pardon his faults 
as a father pardons those of a son, a friend those of a friend and a lover 


those of a beloved (fada per aaa weg: fa: fara wees du MEA 6.33.44). 


Attention may also be invited to an article entitled “‘The Sanctity of 
the Cow in Hinduism"$ by W. Norman Brown in the context of Velankar's 
emotional simile, based on ‘Mother Cow and Calf’. Brown summarises his 
viewpoint as follows: 


“No symbol of fecundity or maternity or source of nourishment compares 
in the Veda to the cow..... Any female at all, whether a deity like Usas, 
or a cosmic element like the waters (dpas) or a human queen or just a 
beautiful young woman (RV 10.95.6) scems flattered, if she is called a cow 
or compared to a cow or is characterized as a mother of cows (RV 4.52.2)....."'. 


It is quite in the fitness of things that Dr. S.G. Moghe has been able 
to bring out his illustrious volume entitled “‘Professor Velankar and Vedic 
Interpretation of Alarhkdrika Interpretation of the Rgveda’ (Prof. Velankar 
and Vedic Indology) as part of Prof. Velankar Centenary Celebration or as 
a mark of his sincere devotion to his Guruji. (He was, in fact, a revered 
Guruji of all of us). The book gives a vivid account of Prof. Velankar's 
scholarly contributions, with special reference to his distinct contribution to 
the art of Aesthetics behind Vedic composition. We are all grateful to Dr. 
Moghe for this presentation, despite our reservations for some of his personal 
remarks. 


But we shall be failing in our duties as his successors, if we do not 
make an earnest effort to consolidate all that we have been able to receive 
from our Great Guruji's multidimensional scholarly personality and we lag 
behind in utilising the vast amount of innovative research material received 
from him in furtherance of Vedic research. The only way in which we can 
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pay our sincere homage to him is that we ensure an easy access to the 
entire published works of Prof. Velankar and devise ways and means to 
pay concentrated attention to each of the areas to his scholarship in the 
interest of dissemination of Vedic knowledge representing the various aspects 
of our great indological Tradition. 
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THE DIFFERENT ERAS USED IN GUJARAT 
DURING THE ANCIENT PERIOD 


H. G. SHASTRI 


Chronology is the backbone of history. The dates given in the epigraphic 
and literary records supply information about the different systems of dating 
used in Gujarat in successive periods. 


The year is the most important unit of date in history. Events were 
dated in regnal years reckoned from the year of the coronation of the then 
reigning king, before the system of eras came into vogue. In the Gimar 
rock edicts of the Mauryan king ASoka, events are dated in regnal years. 


Eras came into vogue during the post-Mauryan period. The Indo-Greek 
coins bear legends, but they are undated. The coin-legends of the Ksaharüta 
Ksatrapa kings and the early Kardamaka Ksatrapa kings, too, contain no 
dates. 


s.» æ 


The stonc-inscriptions of the Kardamaka Ksatrapa kings, known before 
1970, were dated years 52 to 228 of an unspecified era, while their dated 
coins were dated years 102 to 320 of presumably the same unspecified era. 
It is assumed that the unspecified era is the Saka Era! which commenced 
in A. D. 78. It was also assumed that this era is identical with the era 
used in the inscriptions of the Kushan kings of North India. The majority 
of scholars assigned the origin of the Saka Era to Kaniska I, though he 
was a Kushan rather than a Saka and assumed that his era was adopted 
by the Western Ksatrapa kings who were taken as his feudatories.? 


But recently two inscriptions of the Ksatrapa king Castana have come 
to light. One? of them is dated year 11, while the date in the other inscription* 
is read year 6. The discovery of these two early dates for the reign of 
Castana, however, leads us to reconsider the former view about the origin 
of the Saka Era. It now seems more plausible that the origin of the Saka 
Era must be ascribed to king Castana who was a Saka and that the dates 
in the records of Kaniska I and his successors must be attributed to altogether 
a different era of a slightly later epoch.? 


In view of the chronological evolution of the coinage of the Western 
Ksatrapas it is now proposed that the known years (41 to 46) of the Ksaharata 
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Ksatrapa king Nahapüna$ must be taken as his regnal years and that the 
reign of the Ksaharáta kings must be dated before A. D. 78. 


The dates given on coins comprise only years, while those given in stone 
inscriptions consist of the year, the lunar month, the fortnight (bright or 
dark) and the lunar day. The years of the Saka Era commence with Caitra 
throughout the country, but its months end with Pürnimà and with Amāvāsyā 
in South India. In the absence of corresponding weekdays it is not possible 
to decide which system was followed in Gujarat during this period." 


Under the regime of the Gupta sovereigns the Saka Era was replaced 
by the Gupta Era. It commenced in A. D. 319. Its years were Caitradi and 
the months were Pürnimànta. The Gupta Era seems to have been reckoned 
since the coronation of the Gupta sovereign Chandragupta I.” The era was 
also used in the inscriptions of the Saindhava kings of subsequent times. 
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In South Gujarat another era came into vogue during the period. The 
original name of this era is unknown. It was in vogue in South Gujarat from 
year 207 to year 490. It is identified with the Kalacuri or Cedi Era used 
in the Kalacuri kingdom in the Cedi region during year 722 to 969. Some 
have ascribed the origin of this earlier era to the Abhira king lévarasena 
of Nasik. Like the Gupta Era this era also got extinct in course of time. 
The epoch of the era is A. D. 249. The years of this era were Karttikadi. 
Its months were probably Amànta. 


2 LÀ 


The copperplate inscriptions of the Maitraka kingdom are dated in years 
183 to 447 of an unspecified era. The Maitraka kings of Valabhi adopted 
it from the Gupta empire, but they made a modification in the system of 
its years. The years of the Gupta Era were Caitradi, while the years given 
in the Maitraka records were Kürttikàdi, the years in the modified era 
commencing five months earlier than the corresponding years of the Gupta 
Era. The modified era used by kings of Valabhi later on got known as 
the Valabhi Era. 


The Saka Era which was extinct in Gujarat for about two centuries came 
into vogue in the Deccan. It was reintroduced into Gujarat through the Rastrakita 
kings who hailed from the Deccan.'? The era is now specifically referred 
to as the Saka Era.'! 


The Hansot Plates'? of the Cáhamüna king Bhartrvaddha II of Broach 
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are dated in the year 813 of an unspecified era. The king officiated as a 
feudatory of Nagavaloka, identified with the Pratihara king Nagabhata I (circa 
730 - 760 A. D.) of North India. The year 863 is accordingly ascribed 
to the era known as the Vikrama Era. The date supplies the earliest known 
example of the use of the Vikrama Era in the records of Gujarat. 


The era is identified with the Krta Era and the Malava-gana Era, mentioned 
in the epigraphic records of Rajasthan and Malwa during years 269-481 and 
461-936 respectively. Some scholars also identify it with the unspecified 
era used in the Scytho-Parthian inscriptions dated since year 72, and ascribe 
its origin to the Parthian sovereign Vonones.'* They attribute its later association 
with the name Vikrama to King Candragupta Vikramaditya of the Gupta 
dynasty. But no records of Candragupta Vikramaditya or his successors are 
dated in this era. 


Some scholars ascribe an Indian origin to this era on the basis of traditional 
accounts. It is suggested that the era was started by the Malava-gana to 
commemorate its victory over the foreign Sakas and that it was originally 
named after the Malava-gana who came to be regarded as a king when the 
concept of ganarajya was lost to oblivion.'® 


The sudden appearance of the Vikrama Era in the kingdom of Broach 
between the extensive region of the Valabhi Era in Saurashtra and Central 
Gujarat on the one hand and the region of the Saka Era in South Gujarat 
on the other hand by the middle of the 8th century may be traced to the 
influence of the Imperial Pratiharas in North India, whose successors are 
known to have used the Vikrama Era in their kingdom. 
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Several eras were in vogue in Gujarat during the post-Maitraka period. 


The copperplate inscriptions of the Rástraküta kings of mainland Gujarat 
are dated from Saka year 732 to 852. The months are found to be Amānta. 


The Saindhava kings in Western Saurashtra dated their records in the 
Gupta Era. The known dates!" range from year 513 to 595. The dates apply 
to the original Gupta Era, the years of which were Caitrádi. 


The Valabhi Era continued in North Gujarat and other parts of Saurashtra 
to a certain extent. 


The Una Plates'5 of the Calukya king, Avantivarman II are dated in the 
Vikrama Era. The king was a feudatory of the Pratihára sovereign, Mahendrapála 
of North India. 


The Caulukya period abounds in dated records, epigraphic and literary. 
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The Vikrama Era which is current in Gujarat since long, came into common 
use there during this period. The records'? of the Caulukya kings are all 
dated in the Vikrama Era. The Caulukyas probably hailed from Rajasthan, 
which was under the sway of the Pratihàras who dated their records in the 
Vikrama Era. 


The dates given in the records of this period not infrequently include 
the weekdays, which serves as an important factor in determining the system 
of years and months. An examination of the known dates given in the literary 
and epigraphic records, indicates a gradual transition in Gujarat from the 
northern system of Caitradi years and Pürnirhanta months to the southern 
system of Karttikadi years and Amànta months.?? The dates in Kutch and 
West Saurashtra indicate the prevalence of Asádhàdi years, which fall between 
Caitradi and Karttikadi years.?! 


The year of the Vikrama Era is 57-56 years earlier than the corresponding 
year of the Christian Era. Hence we have to subtract 57 years from the 
date of the year of the Vikrama Era between Karttika ukla 1 and 31st 
December and 56 years for the whole of the remaining pert of the Vikrama 
Era, to arrive at the corresponding year of the Christian Era. 


A few inscriptions”? of the Caulukya period are dated in the Saka Era. 
They all belong to South Gujarat, and bear the influence of the Deccan 
where the Saka Era was in common use. 


The Valabhi Era continued to a small extent upto its year 945 corresponding 
to 1264 A.D.? 


Four known inscriptions?^ of this period are dated in years 32-151 of 
the Simha Era. The dates of this era are fortunately given along with the 
corresponding years of the Vikrama or/and Valabhi Era. From these equations 
it follows that the Sirhha Era started 1170 years after the Caitradi Vikrama 
Era, i. e., in 1113 A. D. The years of the Sithha Era were Caitradi. All 
the known dates of the Simha Era belong to Sorath. Probably this era was 
started by the Caulukya sovereign Jayasirhha Siddharája to commemorate his 
conquest of Sorath.?° It is, however, difficult to explain why the use of the 
Sühha Era remained confined to Sorath.?$ 


The Arabic and Persian inscriptions of?’ the Caulukya Period are dated 
in year 430 to 700 of the Hijri Era. The Verawal stonc-inscription^? of 
the time of king Arjunadeva is a unique Sanskrit record dated in years of 
four eras, viz., A. H. 662, Val. S. 954, Sirhha S. 151 and V. S. 1320. 


The Hijri Era was introduced in Arabia to commemorate the hijarat 
(migration) of the P-ophet from Mecca to Medina in 622 A. D. The era 
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is purely lunar; its years consist of 354 days. Hence the difference between 
the year of the Hijri Era and the corresponding year of the Christian Era 
goes on decreasing in course of time. 


Thus seven main eras”? came into vogue in Gujarat at different times 
during the ancient period. Of these the Kalacuri, Gupta, ValabhI and Simha 
Eras got extinct in course of time, whereas the Saka, Vikrama and Hijri 
eras are extant even at present. The Saka Era is favourite with astrologers 
and is also adopted in the National Calendar. The Vikrama Era is the most 
popular Indian era used in Gujarat, yielding place to the Christian era in 
civil life under the impact of foreign culture in modern times. The Hijri 
Era is prevalent in Muslim community. 
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An era named Siddha-Hema-Kumüára Sarhvat was in vogue during the time of 
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in V. S. 1216, to commemorate his adopting Jainism. (Shelat B. K., op. cit., 
pp. 342 ff). 

Jains sometimes dated their sectarian events in years of Vira-nirvana Era counted 
from 527 B. C. 


Parsis, the Zoroastrians settled in Gujarat since 916 A. D., may have dated 
their sectarian events in years of the Yazdagird era which was reckoned from 
the years of the coronation of the last Sassanian king in 632 A. D. 


No records of these two eras have, however, come to light in Gujarat in 
the known records of the Ancient period. 


IN DEFENCE OF HARSA'S COURT POET MAYURA 
S. V. SOHONI 


1. Purely historical literature concerning royalty in ancient Indian history is 
extremely limited in extent. Among the rare exceptions to this general position 
is the plentiful material available about Harsavardhana of ThaneSvara. In fact, 
we know a lot more about Harsavardhana than probably any other individual 
king in ancient Indian history. 


2. Yet a manifestly wrong and, therefore avoidable conclusion about 
Harsavardhana has lasted for nearly seventy years. It deserves to be cleared. 


It all began with a short communication by Shrikanta Shastri of Mysore 
University of J. R. A. S. in 1893, about some stanzas composed by Mayüra, 
a court poet of Harsavardhana. The text of this communication of Shrikanta 
Shastri is reproduced below for facility of reference. 


“ CONQUESTS OF SILADITYA IN THE SOUTH” 


" Mayüra, supposed to be the father-in-law of Bana, the biographer of 
Harsa Siladitya, is credited with the following stanza eulogising Sri Harsa:- 


Bhipalah Sasibhaskaranvayabhuvah ke ndmnasaditah 

Bhartaram punar ekameva hi bhuvastvam deva manyàmahe | 

Yenangam parimrsya kuntalamathdkrsya vyudasyáyatam colam 

prapya ca madhyadeSamadhunà kaàfcyàrh karah patitah II 

Here reference is made to southern conquests of Harsa - Kuntala, Cola 
and Madhyade$a and Kàfici - on the supposition that PulakeSin II effectively 
repulsed the advance of Harsa. This was regarded as “‘ Praise in the conventional 
exaggerated style of a poet given to punning and without any reference to 
historical accuracy. ” Curiously, however, in the Gaddemane Inscription Notes 
in the Mysore Archaeological Report for 1923 (p.83), we come across the 
following characters of seventh century: 


1. Svasti Sri Siladityan di$àm bharggan akevalan aggalakantakan. 

2. Peralke vare Pettani Satyánkan atteelvabhatan ledare mahendran. 
3. Bedara ráyara Malappara kalegadule viridu svarggálaya. 

4. Kharidan beleya mala kadon kalyánam akke alivon paficha ma... 


“TIt records the death of one Pettani Satyanka fighting against Beda chiefs 
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when Harsa came conquering and Mahendra fled in fear. This Mahendra 
is evidently Mahendravarman, predecessor of Narasirhhavarman Pallava, 
constantly at war with Pulakesin, who had defeated him about the year A.D. 
609-610.” 


What really amounted to an extreme confusion, which dominated the 
subsequent discussions relating to these stanzas, has been summarised in Dr. 
Devahuti's, Harsha: A Political Study, 1972, especially at pp. 97 ff. 


The main assumption of all those critics, (including Dr. Devahuti), who 
took part in analysing Mayüra's stanzas about his patron, was that words 
like ‘anga’, ‘kuntala’, 'madhyadesa ' and ‘kafici’ were used by Mayüra 
by employing ślesa to connote territorial divisions of ancient Indian geography, 
current in that period. 


It was confidently assumed by those who commented on Mayüra 's tribute 
that in his praSasti, Mayüra had definitely desired to imply that Harsa’s 
conquests had penetrated southwards into peninsular India so as to include 
Kāñcī or present day Kanjivaram, not far away from the southern tip of 
the subcontinent. 


3. The basic fault in the comments of these critics has been to assume 
that political practice in ancient India justified that by ‘ʻanga’ was meant 
the ruler of Anga, by ‘kuntala’, the ruler of Kuntala territories, by 
*madhyadesa ' was meant the ruler of ‘Madhya Desa' and by ‘kéficT’ 
was meant the ruler of Kāñcī. Such a political practice was unknown to 
India before the advent of the Biritish rule. It is only since then that the 
double implication became current. This practice has continued to this day, 
e.g. it is quite common 1o read in press reports that Moscow approved the 
pact, whereas Washington took a different point of view and Delhi stood 
neutral. 


4. The stanzas composed by Mayüra indicated an altogether different 
scheme of sequence. It was purely erotic in nature. It has been indicated 
in Vatsyayana's Kamasdtra. It was sculptured at Khajuraho. 'Karncyam karah 
patitah’ means that fingers of the palm were deliberately directed under 
the girdle on the waist. The preceding 'Madhya-desam akrsya’ means, having 
pulled closer the middle portion of the body. The words *artgam parimráya ' 
have to be similarly understood. The word ‘cola’ means the bodice; and 
*vyudasya ' means ‘having got rid of.’ 

Karah pátitah can never mean a compelled payment of taxes, as such 
interpretation involves a total disregard of the causal in 'pátitah ' . 


5. The classical concept of Prthivi ! has been used here; ‘prthivi’ stands 
for the elevated portions of the subcontinent. The concept has been used 
by Kalidasa in Meghadütam and by Banabhatta in his Kadambari. lt is 
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this erotic scheme which has been employed by Mayüra to describe his patron 's 
conquests of Prthivi viz., the Lady Earth. Accordingly, Mayüra could have 
turned round and said to his modem critics or commentators, ** The boot 
is on my leg." 

6. An exact precedent of such sarcasm may be cited in verse 12 in 
Siddhasena's famous Gunma-vacana-dvá-tririsiká in praise of Candragupta II 
Vikramaditya.” It is as follows : 

vid aga qe fauna sq Ben 
Weser web ATA d A Jur | 
fama ur wa ome amem mAN 
M: aaa: area Wer II 


There is striking similarity of imagery. 
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THE VALMIKI RAMAYANA AND ITS IMPACT 
ON PURANIC VERSIONS 


G. V. TAGARE 


The Valmiki Rámáyana (VR) is an idealistic epic. The saga of an exiled 
prince of Ayodhy& who destroyed a tyrannical imperial power of the South 
and brought back his abducted wife. It is essentially a human document, 
an Itihdsa (ff € IA). Its hero, Rama declares himself to be a man, a human 
being : 

CA ATT med UH SUTTON | 
(VR, Yuddha. i.e. 6. 117. 11A) 

But by the golden touch of Valmiki, the story fascinated not only 
Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain authors of India, but has fascinated other 
Asian countries like Tibet, Khotan, Thailand, Indonesia, Indo - China, Myanmar 
(Burma), so much so that they regard Ràma as their own hero. People from 
Thailand regard that the whole episode took place in their land with Ayuthia 
as their capital and India imported it naming a town Ayodhya as Ràma's 
birth-place. These extra-Indian versions are practically the same, though there 
are minor modifications according to their particular social customs. For 
example, the Khotanese version regards Sita as the common wife of Rama 
and Laksmana. In spite of these, the Rama story has become an integral 
part of Asian culture. 


My paper is concerned with the impact of the VR on the Puranas. 
The Valmiki Ramayana and the Mahabharata 


Though my paper is limited to the impact of the Valmiki Ramayana 
(VR) on the Puranas, I include the Mahābhārata (MBh.) in this paper as 
the participants in the MBh. are so much encrusted with fabulous material 
and the whole work is so much overwhelmingly supernatural that the line 
of demarcation between Itihdsa and Purina became blurred. The Rama story 
occurs in the following parvans of the Mbh. 


I) Vana. : Hanuman tells Bhima that Rama was an incarnation of Visnu 
(147.26-34, 148. 1-19). No Smátyaga is mentioned herein. He narrates the 
Story of Sità's abduction, Lanka war and return to Ayodhya. 


II) Ramopakhydna (Vana. 273-292) : This detailed Rama story is regarded 
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as the older version of VR. It is told by Markandeya to Yudhisthira who 
complained that he was the most unfortunate person in the world. Laments 
he: 

afe qd omar aera R: 

war eEqdi ar yas a wag | 


(MBh. Vana. 273.12) 


Markandeya consoles him and instils some confidence in him by narrating 
the story of Rama. 


2) Drona: Ch. 59 Sodas - ràjakiya : Vyāsa consoles Yudhisthira 
who was grieving at the death of Abhimanyu. The Rama story is one of 
the stories of sixteen kings who had to die. The Rama story covers matter 
from the Ayodhya to the end of the Yuddhakànda. No reference to Sità's 
fire-ordeal. Rama is not regarded an Avatàra of Visnu. 


Santi: Ch. 29, 51-62 Sodasa rajakiya : 

The same as in the Drona Parva. Rama is not an Avatara. Here Krsna 
narrates it to Yudhisthira consoling him. € TR $74 | (62A). 
Ramopakhyana 


This is regarded as being based on an earlier version of the VR As 
Valmiki and The Ramayana are mentioned elsewhere in the MBh. (Vana. 
147. 11, Drona 118.48), we need not regard that Valmiki expanded the 
Rama story on the basis of Ramopakhyana. As the Bala Kanda and Uttara 
Kandas are regarded unauthentic, I note the differences between the Rama 
story in Valmiki and in the MBh. as found in Kandas—Ayodhya. to Yuddha. : 


1) Ayodhya Kanda (MBh. - Vana. 276) 
Non - mention of Guha; Kaikeyi got only one boon from Daśaratha. 
2) Aranya Kanda (MBh.-Vana. 277-279) 
Absence of episodes about Viradha, Sutiksna, Agastya and Sabari. 
3) Kiskindhd Kanda (MBh.-Vana. Ch. 280) 


(i) No test of Rama’s power before entering into an alliance with 
Rama by Sugriva (as in Sarga 12 of VR). 


(ii) There was only one duel between Vali and Sugriva in which Rama 
kills Vali (and not two as in Sarga 16). 


4) Sundara Kanga (MBh. Ch. 28) 


It is Hanuman who reports his crossing the sea and of the mission to 
Sità. It is only once in VR (Sundara 37. 12-13) that Sitá mentions to Hanuman 
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the name of Avindhya, a well-wisher of Ravana who warns Ravana against 
Rama. It was Bibhisana's wife who sent his daughter Kala to Sita. Kala reported: 


saut am tart db RAA: | etc. 


“AA aa AAT TATA WATT | ah A HATA qub Beep re a 
56-57 


But in Rdmopdkhyaéna he is mentioned on two more occasions. Trijata 
mentions him as THe feast | (Mbh. V. 280.56) to Sita: 
After Ravana’s death, Avindhya and Bibhisana take Sitá to Rama (Mbh. 
Vana. 291.6). 
dd: dai queper faffsurgceaam, | 
aR amp grat Fare fafsdd d 
5) Yuddha Kanda (Sargas 1-40 : MBh.-Vana.) 
i) No attempt of Ravana to terrify Sita by presenting Ráma's (Mayamaya) 
head as in VR, Sarga 31) 
ii) No duel between Ravana and Sugriva as mentioned in VR, Sarga 
40.) 


iii) Setubandha : The Sea-god offers co-operation in dream to Rama. 
Rama did not discharge an arrow at the Sca-god as in VR, Sarga 


21. 
iv) Laksmana kills Kumbhakarna (MBh. 270-271) and not Rama as 
in VR, Sarga 67. 


v) No burning of Lanka as in VR, Sargas 75. 
vi) Indrajit does not kill Māyā-Sītā to demoralise Rima as mentioned 
in Sarga 81. 


vii) Laksmana was not struck by Sakti. So the mountain of medicinal 
herbs to recover Laksmana as in Sargas 99-101 was not necessary. 
(Mbh. 274) 


viii) No fire-ordeal of Sita as in VR, Sarga 116. Mbh. 291. 26.37). 


Gods and Da$aratha vouchsafe Sita’s chastity. 

It will thus be found that in spite of the differences mentioned above 
Ramopakhyana follows mainly (probably in earlier version of) Valmiki 
Ràmáyana. 

The motive of using Ràma story was to console demoralised nervous 
Yudhisthira, though the narrators be different like Markandeya, Vyása or Krsna. 
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The VR and Mahapurdanas 


The Maháàpurünas are not directly interested in the Rama story, as 
their emphasis on the five characteristic features (Pañca Laksanas ), shows: 


wi aia dab were T | 
"apad VI poi TASAR, II 
They are interested in the description of the evolution and involution 

of the universe, Manvantaras and stories of gods and sages and it was the 
last part “‘Dynasties of Kings’’ wherein the Rama legend has some scope 
of being mentioned. Out of the 20 Mahápuránas which include the controversial 
Siva Purana and the Devi Bhagavata and a few Upapuranas like Nrsimha 
and Harivarhśa, the supplement of the Mahābhārata, I found that the Matsya 
and Markandeya do not mention the Rama episode. Some others like Brahmdnda 
(11[.77.91-92), in the list of dynasties of kings, mention Rama as the son 
of Dafaratha and/or the killer of Ravana. The Harivarhsa and older Puranas 
do not mention ARáma-bhakti (devotion to Rama). In the older parts of VR 
itself, Rama declares himself to be a man, son of DaSaratha. But probably 
by 100 B.C. Ràma came to be included in the Avatdras of Visnu. For example, 
MBh. Vana. 147.31 states. 


wa mR qub aT HEMOS | 
Piast GR quem. ii 
We find such references in the Santi. (200.4, 325.78)-Svargarohana Parva 
(6.23). In the list of Avatāras of Visnu given in old Puranas like the Vdyu 
(I. 36.91), Visnu . (1.9.143-144). Brahmànda, Harivarhsa we find Rama is 
included, as an Avatára. Iconogrpahic instructions about Ráma-idol in Visnu- 
dharmottara (3.85.62) (Sth cent.), Varahamihira’s Brhatsarhhitá (58.30) (6th 
cent).) show that the concept of Rama as an Avatàra of Visnu was already 
current long before Sth cent. A.D. VR mentions at many places Rama was 
an Avatára of Visnu. For example after Rama’s confession of being only 
a man at the time of Sità's fire-ordeal, gods like Brahma and others tell 
him to be an Avatara of Visnu and Sita is the incarnation of Laksmi (Yuddha. 
117.27). 


din sabia Prod: Fo: gamer] 
The mention of Krsna is interesting : 


With the inclusion of Rama as an Avatdra of Visnu in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, we find some Puranas giving a brief sketch of his life 
in the list of the Avataras of Visnu: 


For example, the Agni. Chs. 5-11. 
The Puràána states that it follows Valmiki Ramayana as advised to him 
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by Narada: 
m aed mAAR wu | 
ated uw TA | 
(Agni. 5.1) 


In concluding the Rarha story, the Agni. says: 


aera THIOL ATA, | 
aren Raa yd a fd su II 
(Agni. 11.13) 


Nrsithha Purāna (an Upa purüna) in Chs. 47-52 follows VR closely in 
narrating the story of Rama. The story comes in the sequence of Avatdras 
after ParaSurüáma. There is no fire-ordeal of Sia therein but god Sankara 
bowed to Rama, showed him Dasaratha again, certified the purity of Sità 
and disappeared. 


ami Jd) affer rb 2a: ater yeh Aa | 
( Nrsirhha. 52.119A) 


Tirtha Yatra Section : Ancient Tourists Guide to Sacred Places 


It is however in the field of Tirtha Yātrā sections that Puranas used 
the visit of Rima to their specific Tirtha by way of its glorifications. Rama 
was by then established as a full-fledged Avatára of Visnu. It was due to 
the importance of the particular Tirtha that Rama visited it. They did not 
care to check it up with VR whether Rama had visited the place at all. 
If VR of this Kalpa docs not mention it, he must have visited it in some 
other Ka/pa. They did not mind if their imaginary alterations damaged the 
reputation of some good person. Even an act of disobedience or an occurrence 
of an evil motive in a normally great man is shown to have been purified 
by efficacy of that Tīrtha. Such cases are, however, exceptional. 


For example : Laksmana is an ideal younger brother according to Valmiki. 
He never looked up to the face of Sita. When he was called upon for the 
identification of Sitá's ornaments shown by Sugriva to Rama, Laksmana 
confessed that he could identify the anklets as he used to bow the feet 
of Sita: 
«ré sra BR, we Thy ques | 
R aan, faci eter 
(VR, IV. 6.22 B, 23A) 


But the author of the Nàgara Khanda of the Skanda P. (SKP) wanted 
to glorify the powerful (should I say pernicious) efficacy of Balamandana 
Tirtha. So he invented a story, presuming that Ràma visited that part of 
the country and Bàlamandana Tirtha during the period of vanavdsa. 
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According to the author of the Nàgara Khanda, during his stay in the 
forest, Rima had a dream about Da$aratha and was advised to perform his 
$raddha. Laksmana was asked to collect the requisites from the forest. Sita 
cooked food and in a mischievious mood, she hid behind some trees and 
Laksmana had to serve food to Brahmanas even though he knew Sità's deliberate 
avoidance of work. At night Rama asked Laksmana to prepare his bed. Laksmana 
felt humiliated and he refused to obey. 


Smarting under these insults, Laksmana could not get sleep. He thought 
of a diabolical plan : To kill Rama while he is asleep and to take away 
Sila as his wife. 

eat qud qu, hai def fara a | 

fb reif Prat curd, Prat asi ga: I 
(SKP, Nàgara Khanda i.e., 
VI.20.48) 


In the morning Rama left with Sia. Laksmana followed him with an 
arrow fixed to his bow to discharge at Ràma at the first opportunity : 


(aa: mam) 

qu. heap eurer fex afar faz | 
SASÀ wp wd qn dum AIH | 
api jena fag RAIA II 


(SKP, VI. 20. 48-49) 


What a scandalous blasphemy of VR’s ideal brother Laksmana for the 
glorification of a Tirtha : 


Later Markandeya advised Laksmana to take a bath in Balamandana Tirtha 
which Laksmana did and was absolved of his sin of disobedience to Rama 
and his sinful design on the life of Rama. 


Needless to say, it has no basis in VR. But this very story of Laksmana’s 
disobedience to Rama is repeated in the Avantya Khanda of the SKP. 
(Ch.31-22-47). 


In Ch. 2 of the Brahma Khanda of the SKP, a brief life-sketch of Rama 
as in VR is given in the Setu-Mahatmya, the story of Setubandha is elaborated 
on the basis of VR. But the 24 Tirthas in or about the setu and especially 
that of Dhanuskoti and their glorification is the contribution of the SKP. It 
is interesting to note that Bibhisana requests Rama to destroy the setu to 
prevent future aggression on Lanka. 


Agns dogm, qam o4 ca RI 
wife: mme: diedq. Yd ws gi 
(SKP, agave, dqnmerea, 30-72) 
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The whole of Dharmàranya Khanda presumes that Rama and Sita along 
with their family-members visited Dharmáranya as pilgrims (SKP, Brahma 
Khanda - Dharmàranya Màhátmya 31.44-48). 


Interesting is also the chronology of Ràma's life-which follows in general 
the VR. The breaking of setu at the request of Bibhisana is repeated in 
the Nàgara Khanda (Chs. 99-102) but that is at the end Ràma's life therein. 


A few more Tirthas not mentioned in the VR but are given in the SKP. 
SKP, Reva Khanda 


Ch. 168. : AnkdreSvara on the Southern bank of the Narmada. Ravana’s 
penance and boon trom Siva obtained here. 


SKP. Nàgara Khanda 


Ch.96-98 : Da$aratha's penance for getting sons at Kartikeyapura (Baijnath 
in Kumaun -80 miles from Almora). 


SKP, Nàgara Khanda adds the following information not given even in 
the Uttara Kanda. 


Chs. 99-100. : After expulsion by Rama, Laksmana gives up his body by 
Yogic process (Vv. 15-19). After Laksmana’s death Rama 
goes to Kiskindhà, stays with Sugriva for one night and goes 
to Lanka with Sugriva (Ch.101). Rama stays at Lanka for 
10 days and visits the battle-field. On his way back, at 
Bibhisana's request destroys the setu (Vv.35-40). 


Needless to say that these are the new contributions of the Purána-writers 
and have no basis even in the inflated vulgate of today's VR. 


Purànic literature is vast. It will require much more space to record how 
VR influenced the Purana-writers who being economically motivated gave 
full play to their imagination for their objectives like the glorification of the 
Tirthas. 


A Few More Problems 
I. VALMIKI (in the Ramayana) 

There are two Valmikis since the one mentioned in Tarttiriya Pratisakhya 
and the other in the MBh., but they are not the authors of the Ramayana. 
In the authentic portion of the VR, Vàlmiki mentions his name as the author 


of the Ràmáyana once only in the Phalaóruti verses of the Yuddha Kanda 
as follows: 


ma frau m aiem: | 
WN x xà red qu Telit FAT Il (VR, Yuddha. 128-112) 
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We need not go into other references of Valmiki in the Bala and Uttara 
Kandas. 


VALMIKI (in the Puranas) 


The word Valmika ‘an ant-hill' fired the imagination of Purana authors 
and (on the analogy of the Cyavana Bhargava in Mbh. Adi. 5.13.63) they 
depicted Valmiki to have been covered with an ant-hill while absorbed in 
meditation as Cyavana Bhargava was said to have been in MBh. Adi. 5.13.63. 
By the 8th cent. A.D. when Rama was believed to be an Avatára of Visnu 
and his name was supposed to be sanctifying sinners, four Valmikis were 
included in the Skanda P.to illustrate the efficacy of the name of Rama.(Ch.21). 


1) SKP Vaisnava Khanda : 


Previous name of this Valmiki is not given. But the hunter due to efficacy 
of Ràma's name is born of sage Valmika (original name Krnu). But due 
to the growth of an ant-hill he became known as Vàlmika. Thc hunter, born 
of sage Valmika, became known as Valmiki and composed the Ramayana. 


2) SKP Avanti Khanda : 

Avantya Ksetra Mahatmya (Ch.24) 

The Brahmin Agni$armá became a robber. Saptarsis (Seven Sages) were 
halted by him. When on thcir advice, he went home, no member of his 
family was prepared to share his sins. He returned, repented, was initiated 
in Rāma-nāma. For 13 years he was lost in meditation, an ant-hill grew 


around him. The sages on thcir way back, took him out and named him 
as Valmiki. He composed the Ramayana. 


3) SKP Nagara Khanda (Ch. 124) 


Similar story as above but the original name of this fallen Brahmin is 
Lohajangha. 


4) SKP Prabhàása Khanda (Ch. 268) 


Vaisakha, the son of Brahmin Samimukha, is the previous name of Valmiki. 
Though a robber, he was initiated in Rāma-nāma. Relieving him from the 
ant-hill, the Saptarsis blessed : 


are mdp A fred a uff | 
FT TAIT sped ce Atal aR di 


That is how Purána-writers created new stories. 
HI. The Sita Problem : The Fire-Ordeal of Sita 


Ordeals were admitted as a valid evidence in Hindu jurisprudence. By 
its very definition **Ordeal is that which decides what cannot be decided 
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by human means of proof.” 
aa mamones Rota uq 
we aAA stant | 
(Raama 579) 


The oldest reference to an ordeal is in the Tandya Mahdbrahmana (14.66) 
where Vatsa is said to have proved his Brahminhood by fire-ordeal. The 
entrance of Sita in the burning pyre described in VR, Yuddha. Sarga 116 
shows that the author did not know the procedure of fire-ordeal viz., the 
person undergoing the ordeal has to cover his palms with fresh Asvattha 
leaves and to take seven steps holding a red hot iron-ball and throw it after 
the last step. Old Puranas like Harivamsa., Visnu., Bhagavata., Nrsimha., Vayu. 
do not mention it (Sità's fire-ordeal). In the Ràmopákhyána which is regarded 
as based on an older version of the VR, Sità when brought to Rama declared 
that her vital airs should leave her if she be a sinner. 


Agag mu Wu ufa Tj WITTE | 
(MBh. Vana. 291.23) 


Gods vouchsafe her chastity and Ràma accepts her. Even the VR itself 
in its review of the Rama story in cantos 124 and 126 of the Yuddha Kanda 
does not mention it. The fire-ordeal is obviously spurious. But the very fact 
that it is described in details in the VR led to the speculations about its 
feasibility due to assertion of Brahma that Rama was Visnu and Sita was 
Laksmi. 


dra sehia Prada: gu marae: | 
(VR VI. 117.27) 


This status of Sita is found in Hanvamsa I. Ch. 4, Devi Bhágavata 3.28.17, 
but not in old Puranas like Vàyu., Visnu., Brahmànda. 


Speculation about the Abduction 


Now if Stă was Laksmi, how Ravana, a demon could abduct her. Real 
Sitá could not be abducted. But VR, Aranya. (42.16-17) described how Ravana 
bodily lifted her and took her away: 


ame TAN: dri qua |@ A | 
ama tat cenit Rg mU a: | 
wel afta Rame oft | 


Nrsithha P. assures that Ravana did not touch her but duped her 
to sit in the Vimàna (49.86-87). The Kürma P. tells us that while Sità was 
loitering outside her hermitage, she saw Ravana. She immediately ran inside 
the hermitage, prayed the Avasathya Agni for protection (WTA MO 3f&HTaenam). 
The Fire-god took within him the real Sita, left out her shadow and disappeared. 
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dama wast qas | 
(Karma. Il., Ch. 34. 112-140) 


When the shadow of Sita entered fire after Ravana’s death, real Sita 
came out. Sità's resort to the Fire-god for protection from Ravana is endorsed 
by the Devi Bhágavata (III.Ch.29). The Brahma Vaivarta P. also confirms 
that this shadow or Maya Sita was created by Agni. 


The Skanda III in Kartika Mahatmya attributes Sità's abduction to Vrndá's 
curse to Visnu for violating her chastity. 


Sita’s Birth 


There should not have been any speculation about the birth of Sita. 
All the four Ràmakathàs in the MBh. affirm that Sita is Janaka's daughter. 
In Rámopákhyána (MBh. 3, Vana. 274.9) it is stated: 


eer aan: dar eurer fadt | 
The Kürma P. (1.21.10) endorses it : 
TRA wal PAT SAHA PAT | 


In Vedic times Sita, Savitri were names of girls (vide the story of Sita, 
Savitri in the Taittiriya Bráhmana 2.3.10). Janaka must have named his daughter 
Sita as in the Vedic period. But ‘Sita’ also means ‘furrow, ploughed land. 
The poetic imagination, especially of the author of the Uttara Kanda (who 
also introduces the vindictive Vedavati legend on the line of Amba-Sikhandin 
in the Mbh.) confirmed the story of Sita being born of the Earth wherein 
she ultimately disappeared. Visnu P. (12.4) regards her as ‘Ayonija.’ 


There is another theory which regards Sita as the daughter of Ravana 
and Mandodari. The Mahabhágavata Purana (Ch.42) states: 


ver manm pm wmeefefü | 
AMT TASAA TART Cp di 


Vasudéva-Hindi, a Jain work of the 6th cent. A.D. supports this 
tradition. We find this belief current in Tibet, Khotan, Thailand and Indonesia. 
It was predicted that this girl will ruin her father and hence she was kept 
in a box with her ornaments and a letter and was kept in a park of Janaka. 
Janaka adopted her. Such adoption of girls was not unusual. Vasudeva's sister 
was adopted by king Kuntibhoja and she came to be known as Kunti. It 
is significant that he (Ravana) did not attend his daughter's svayamvara. 
Rama created a threat to his power in Janasthàna, as he killed Khara and 
other prominent Raksasa officers. But after abduction Ravana did not keep 
her in a prison cell but in the comfortable Ashoka garden. Mandodari seems 
to have assigned Trijaté as her companion to console her. From Sundara 
Kanda, Sarga 18, it seems Ravana occasionally saw Sita with his wife. The 
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courting of Sitd attributed to Ravana in canto 20 of the same Kanda is impossible. 
How can one court one’s daughter in the presence of one’s wife? A Jam 
version of Ramayana informs that Ravana wanted to defeat Rama and present 
his daughter to him. But that was not to be. There seems to be some substance 
in this theory about the parenthood of Ravana. 


The DaSaratha Jataka, in spite of its dependence of the Ramayana in 
respect of Rama story, states that Sita was DaSaratha’s daughter. As per 
custom among Sakyas (which Gautama Buddha proudly defends), Sita was 
married to Rama. 


To me, the first theory viz. Sita was Janaka's daughter appears to be 
more probable. 


III. Was Kaikeyi a Villain? 


No. She is more sinned against than sinning. People blind with devotion 
to Rama unduly blamed her. A great saint like Ekanath used untranslatable 
words about her. 


The facts of the case about Kaikeyi’s insistence on Bharata’s coronation 
are as follows: 


Da$aratha married twice but had no male issue necessary for the continuation 
of the royal family of Iksvakus. He married a beautiful princess from Kekaya, 
(a land between the Beas and the Sutlej). The king of Kekaya gave his 
daughter on condition that her (Kaikeyi's) son should ascend the throne of 
Ayodhya. Rama knew this contractual obligation. When Bharata came to 
Citraküta to persuade Rama to return to Ayodhya, Rama tells him: 


qu wa: fiat a: TAK A UA | 
AME TAPAS THAT | 
(VR, 2.107.3) 
Legally Bharata had a claim on the throne of Ayodhya. The queen -mother 


of Bharata was perfectly justified in taking a firm stand on this stipulation 
in the marriage contract. 


VR states that Kaikeyi obtained another boon or promise from DaSaratha. 
When in his fight with Sarhbara Kaikeyi brought the chariot of the wounded 
king out of the battle-ground and nursed his wounds. Rama (in fact all the 
members of the family) knew it and he mentions this to Bharata: 


aR damp seed ga ofa: | 

amA aab UI RATA: Wap odi 
(VR, 2.107.4) 
(see upto verse 7) 
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The northern recension of VR records the nursing of wounds in the 
words of Daáaratha - 


TE umm cp Aha TAM p | 


VR does not record the impossible feat of Kaikeyi using her arms 
as the axle of DaSaratha’s chariot during the battle though recorded in the 
Brahma Purana (123) and Padma Purana - Uttara Kanda (Bengal edition). 


DaSaratha Játaka mentions only one boon, while VR supports two boons 
theory. Thus Bharata's claim to the throne of Ayodhya was legally 
unchallengeable. 


DaSaratha was in a fix. Since Vedic times, the right to a hereditary throne 
was decided by primogeniture. Granting the spuriousness of verses pertaining 
to the Cabinet's consent in favour of Rama’s accession (VR, 2.1.42) and 
sanction of the Assembly - Rájyaparisad (VR, 2.2.17) and the public sanction 
in favour of Rama (VR, 2.2.18), DaSaratha could not deny Bharata's claim 
to the throne. 


He tried to find out a way. While Bharata went to Punjab (Kekaya) 
to his maternal uncle, Dafaratha planned to coronate Rama as his successor 
so that would be a fait accompli before Bharata's return. 


DaSaratha understimated Kaikeyi. In the absence of Bharata, she stood 
firmly for his right to the throne and demanded the fufilment of promise 
at the time of her marriage and exile to Rama. In the words of Rama to 
Bharata: 


dd: WD aa aa HDD mua | 
ward ae Had oen usu 
74 Wea RAM, HH Wand GUI 6al 
"PE 6l — (VR, 2.107.5-6A) 


It was a piquant situation. The king could not get away from stipulation 
of his promise. Laksmana decided to cut the gordian knot by killing DaSaratha, 
so the promise of Dasaratha is no longer binding and Rama’s way to the 
throne becomes unhindered. Hc says to Kausalyà: 


dasi Area weqeb ufa a: für | 
air Frey avrai eramfQ 12i 
Efe fuck Fe SERDTRISHTAU | 
qui a fei qmd qe nf 1911 
(VR, 2.21.12, 19) 


Laksmana was aware of the partisans of Bharata in Ayodhya. He expected 
Bharata’s maternal uncle to send an army outwardly for the protection of 
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Bharata. A fratricida] war for the throne of Ayodhy& would be inevitable. 
Laksmana was prepared to face that. 

Penta warten mp | 

ater Redd emaa fara 11011 

WRAY Tea a at amu fears | 

aaia aan eff fopra gil 


Rama understood the plight of DaSaratha and the explosive situation in 
the palace. Rima knew that Kaikeyi was petty-minded and would poison 
his mother and kill DaSaratha. In advising Laksmana to return to Ayodhya 
instead of accompanying him into the forest, Rama says about Kaikeyi: 


ape fü ufi deere | 
qana win KOH HERR II 


(VR, 2.53.18) 
a f tf nent Jb aera | 
HY a AA TOT, TNT ACTA TA di 
(VR, 2.53.7) 


But Kaikeyi did neither. She asserted, the right of her son. DaSaratha 
dicd due to separation from Rama. 


Rama took a wise decision under the circumstance. He decided to help 
DaSaratha to honour his boons to Kaikeyi and left for the forest. That was 
the best way out of the situation. He explains to Kausalya: 


«ea aft: firgatedt wafer mm | 
Were cat fame waren 34 di 
. (VR, 2.21.36) 


It was the irony of Kaikeyi's fate that her son Bharata was an idealist 
who prized the traditional right of primogeniture to the throne above 
self-aggrandizement. He accepted vice-royalty of Rama during his absence 
in the forest. 


Kaikeyi was not a villain. She put a determined fight for the right of 
her son as agreed at the time of her marriage. Fighting for one’s right is 
no villainy. 


IV. Killing of Valin 


This controversial episode is treated as a blot on Rama, the Ideal Man 


mia- ), an incarnation of Visnu. 


Valin and Sugriva were brothers on very intimate terms. As Valin was 
the elder brother, his father Rksaraja crowned him as the King of Kiskindhà 
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(7.36.36-38). Once at midnight, Valin was challenged by demon Mayavi, the 
son of Dundubhi (whom Välin has killed). Valin and Sugriva both pursued 
him. Mayavi entered a cave pursued by Valin. While entering the cave he 
asked Sugriva to wait outside till he returns. Sugriva waited for a year. Finding 
one day blood and foam flowing out of the cave, Sugriva thought that Valin 
was killed. He closed the entrance to the cave with a boulder of rock. On 
his return he reported the news of Vàli's death and got himself crowned. 
After some days Vali returned and drove out Sugriva keeping his wife with 
him (4.9). After telling the cause of their quarrel, he (Sugriva) explained 
to Rama Vali's exploits and how he was invincible (4 Chs. 10,11). 


A YAR wp ENANS: | 
TAA APR aT Baars: di 
(VR. 4.11.74) 

Rama promised to kill Valin (VR, 4.10.31-35). Sugriva doubted Ráma's 
power. He asked: 

qi d fed wed wt meu qw | 

(VR, 4.11.69) 

Rama proved his mettle by cutting down seven Tāla trees with one arrow 
(VR. 4.12.1-4). Being convinced of Rama’s capability, Sugriva challenged Valin 
only to get beaten. Rama excused himself by telling that due to the similarity 
of the brothers, he did not know who was Valin. For the sake of distinction 
Sugriva wore a garland of Gajapuspas and challenged Valin again (4.14). 
Despite Tara’s earnest dissuasion, Valin rushed out to fight. Finding Sugriva 
on the point of defeat, Rama shot his arrow at Valin (4.15,16.36). Valin, 
though mortally wounded, blamed Rama severely: 

ae "pfe: yet raaa: | 
si IRA Sa: Tt HERSD di 
(VR, 4.17.43) 

Rama's defence is poor : “‘ The whole land belongs to Iksuákus (How?). 

We act according to the orders of king Bharata.” 
Rea TPA Pat ania | 
(VR, 4.17.11) 


And the moral offence of Valin was to live with his younger brother’s 
wife. 


wate mafai caa ent camem | 
CA TA SENT SSA Tag II 
(VR, 4.18.18B & 19B) 


But what did Sugriva do when he, on presumption of Vàli's death, got 
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himself crowned and lived with Tara, his brother's wife. Rama, the just king, 
an Avatüra of Visnu, spared Sugriva despite his immoral behaviour (even 
after Vàli's death). But Sargas 17 and 18 containing the condemnation by 
Valin and Rama’s reply are spurious. Valmiki tries to exonerate Rama by 
stating — 


1) Hanuman’s report to Sita that Rama killed Valin in a fight: 
act Praca ser Tat femme | 
(VR, 5.35.50) 
2) Hanumün reports the same to Bharata : 
WRA UR EN WERRRI AeA | 
(VR, 6.126.38) 
3) The Mbh. Vana. (Ràmopàkhyána) states: 


pfe cw ppc AA reed TAT | 
(MBh. Vana. 280.14.14) 


Let us note some differences : 


1. Mbh. does not mention Ràma's exploit of cutting seven trees with 
one arrow. Nrsimha Purdna mentions this exploit (50.25). Agni P. 
(8.2) records both the exploits and mentions killing of Vali with no 
details: 


TARY, aR xcu am RARR | 
(Agni P. 8.3A) 


2. The MBh. BORI, Pune states that Valin set aside Tārā’s dissuasion 
as he suspected her as ‘attached to Sugriva in mind :' 


vga mf sparen | 
(Mbh. 280.25,3.19-26) 


Mbh. and Nrsimha Purdna record only one fight between Valin 
and Sugriva and that Ráma (without hiding) went there and shot an 
arrow at Välin. 


wom: PRAS qd wase aem | 
THIS emp ems RAA amem di 
This is by no means the last word on these problems. 
To sum up : 


The credit or gradual deification of Rama goes to a great extent to the 
Purána-writers. They were great story-tellers. Their contribution to the narrative 
literature of ancient India is really great, if we compare it with that in Prakrit 
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or Pali. Their motivation in the 77rtha Yatrd section may be economic, but 
they have preserved the traditional historical and geographical unity. Students 
of Religious Geography have ample field of research in these Puranas. 
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THE RAGA-RASA RELATION IN INDIAN MUSIC 
G. H. TARALEKAR 


The word rasa in relation to art is first employed by Bharata, particularly 
in regard to the dramatic art. This art was created by God Brahma on the 
request of the Gods, as a Kridaniyaka (a plaything), which is both audible 
as well as spectacular. Its constituents are-recitation, song (both instrumental 
and vocal music), histrionics and rasa. The word used for the person enjoying 
drama presented before him is preksaka (one who witnesses) and for the 
theatre, preksagrha, which means witnessing is the primary function in regard 
to this art. The situation is presented on the stage through the words used 
by the poet to express his inner intention. Hercin comes the audible function 
of the dramatic art. The characters who are involved in the situtation are 
helped by the dress and make-up and acting which is physical, verbal and 
temperamental. The character is thus made as it were a real one living in 
the particular situation. That is why Bharata says that when a character in 
a play acts the role of the hero or the heroine, etc., it is understood by 
the spectators that they are actually there. But Bharata gives one proviso 
i. e., the actor must remember on the stage that he is enacting the particular 
role. The spectators too experience that particular situation as if they are 
one with it. Thus the pleasure is evoked in the case of the spectators who 
experience that particular situation of life that is presented as the imitation 
of reality. So, the treatment of rasa by Bharata is in regard to the Natya 
(dramatic art).' 


While explaining the word rasa? he says that it is so called because 
it has a quality of being relished. That means rasa is the object of asváda 
(relish). The illustration given is that of a person heartily enjoying the food 
made tasty with different ingredients having various flavours. So just as the 
delicious meal produces pleasure for the eater, so also the dramatic art gives 
pleasure to the spectator who is mentally prepared to identify himself with 
the situation dramatically presented. The word rasa is used in Taittiriya ? 
upanisad in this sense. It is stated there — "having obtained rasa one is 
able to attain happiness or bliss.” (raso vai sah rasamh hi eva ayath labdhvà 
ánandibhavati ). The famous Rasa  Sütra^ of Bharata states that rasa is 
the experience (literally evoked) through the union of Vibhavas (the character 
and the atmosphere), Anubhávas (consequents) and Vyabhicanbhavas (the 
transitory states). The Vibhàvas etc. produce the particular rasa like the 
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Erotic, the Comic, etc. They are eight-namely, the Erotic, the Comic, the 
Pathetic, the Furious, the Heroic, the Terrible, the Odious and the Marvellous. 
The Vibhávas evoke the particular rasa in the sense that in their absence, 
nothing could be delineated by the poet. The situation is made to be understood 
in its clear perspective by the consequent actions. The rasa which is depicted 
by the poet gets transferred to the spectator through gesticulation of the 
consequent actions befitting the particular situation that gives rise to them. 
The transitory states which are gesticulated, help the emotion to be effectively 
manifested. Rasa then would be the cause of the relish of the Sthdyibhava 
(permanent state). The experience of different emotions is different from 
that which one gets from the dramatic presentation. It belongs to the sphere 
of reality as delineated by the poet. The rasa is not expected to he present 
in the actor. That is why he is called Pàtra (vessel). The vessel does not 
relish the taste of drink but it is the means to serve drink to the drinker. 
The sthayibhéva is present in the case of the spectator in the latent form. 
There are eight permanent states that are the basis of eight rasas, namely, 
Rati (Pleasure), Hasa (laughter), Soka (sorrow), Krodha (anger), Utsaha 
(enthusiasm), Bhaya (fear), Jugupsá (abhorrence) and Vismaya (wonder). 
These are nourished through vibháva, anubháva and vyabhicdéribhava. Bhàva 
is so called because the emotion is made to be experienced by the spectator. 
The permanent states are delineated by the poet in the form of the words 
expressing the inner idea in his mind. Through gesticulation they get aroused 
in the spectator's mind. 


The bchaviour presented through various kinds of acting is made known 
distinctively by the vibhávas. They are meant here in the sense of distinctive 
knowledge. Verbal, physical and temperamental gesticulation is determined 
by them. The Rasa theory as expounded by Bharata was mainly in regard 
to the dramatic art. Later rhetoricians explained it in regard to literature 
as a fine art. The ninth? rasa-Saánta (tranquillity) was also admitted by them. 
Ultimately, all the fine arts are meant to give delight to the reader or the 
spectator. In the dramatic presentation, the various emotions like love, grief, 
etc. provide the variety in different situations belonging to worldly life. But 
as they are the means to evoke rasa , there is the relation of cause and 
effect. As long as the vibhávas etc. are there, the experience of rasa would 
be there. In this case, it is to be known that it lasts only for a temporary 
period. While stating the purposes of poetry, Mammata® has mentioned the 
supreme happiness (paranirvrti) as the principal one. This happiness is 
immediately (sadyah) experienced while reading or listening to poetry. Though 
poetry is the cause of this happiness, the gap in the cause-effect relation 
is not felt at all. After experiencing mentally the various moods depicted 
in the poetry, ultimately he feels glad. His mind becomes steeped in that 
delight. 
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It would not be quite appropriate to apply the theory of rasa as expounded 
by the rhetoricians to the fine art of music. The main reason of this inapplicability 
is the absence of situation in music without the help of words. That is why 
Bharata while defining Gandharva (the term denoting the ancient Indian music), 
has stated that it is based on three constituents namely, Svara (musical notes), 
Tala (time measure) and words, because some of the embellishment of music 
belongs to words. The melody types (Jatis) are stated in relation to rasa 
e.g. love would be accentuated when the notes Madhyama and Paficama 
are present in the particular melody. Bharata says that the melody having 
abundance of madhyama and paficama should be employed in the Erotic 
and the Comic, one having Sadja and Rsabha in ample measure in the 
Heroic, the Furious and the Marvellous, the one having Dhaivata in ample 
measure in the Odious and the Terrible and Gündhüra and Nisüda in the 
case of the Pathetic. His general statement is — when that note which is 
dominant in regard to the particular jāti should be employed in the song 
in the particular rasa. This means that the dominant note is mainly responsible 
for the particular manifestation of the melody. Later scholars writing on music 
understood that the notes mentioned by Bharata as dominant were responsible 
for the particular melodic expression. They connected the rasas to the reas. 


The Jàti concept of ancient Indian music later on took the form of 
Raga music. In the case of Játj, the dominant notes would be more than 
one though the ending note was the same; for it was unchangeable. But 
due to different dominant notes the same jat/ would have different manifestations 
based in the dominant note. Hence, Matanga (7th-8th cen. A.D.), resorted 
to the concept of rdga. Each réga would have one dominant note and 
hence one specific manifestation. 


Raga * is stated to be ‘rafjaka svara-sandarbha.' Svara is the sound 
which is charming, having resonance and continuity. It has fixed nature due 
to the specific microtonal intervals i. e., Srutis. Vt delights the listeners. As 
it illumines itself, it makes the listener attracted towards it. It also pervades 
the mental functions of the artist. The word ràága^ also which is derived 
from rañj to entertain or delight serves the same purpose. But it has coherence 
of notes of specific types like steadiness, consonance, assonance and dissonance. 
The note which is dissonant is to be avoided in the rága treatment. But 
sometimes it is seen that the dissonant note used skilfully by the musician 
helps to create charm. When some listener says that a particular rága is 
not liked by him, it indicates that the entertainment provided by that råga 
is not extensive as per the definition of raga. That coherent arrangement 
of the notes does not please him. It suggests that the appreciation of raga 
is subjective to some extent. 


The main constituents of music are Svara and Tala-Laya. While presenting 
the rdgas, the Aldpas (combination of svara patterns) establish that rága. 
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The distinction between two ragas or the varicties of the same raga "° is 


based on the svara patterns that are employed with their shades ( Srutis). 
The svaras in the Rága music appear in combination with lower and higher 
notes. Though only the svara patterns are there mostly in slow tempo, some 
tune-value is inherently there. Tāla establishes firmly the Rága music. This 
is due to the specific arrangement of time measures (Mátrás). The 
time-measures of the pattern of the tāla are again connected with tempo 
(laya). The tempo in the Z/apa part is expected to be slow. The medium 
tempo further helps the effect of al4pa employment. In the fast tempo, the 
Tāna patterns are more prominent. So the musicologists employ the tempo 
as per the melodic manifestation. Slow tempo would be necessary in the 
expression of emotions like Pathos, fast tempo would be suitable in the case 
of emotions like the Heroic, medium tempo would suit the emotional expression 
like Love. The problem now is - are the words inevitable in the Raga music? 
The musical forms like Prabandha, Dhrupada, or Khyala are composed of 
words which express some theme. Is it not possible to create the emotional 
effect through raga singing? Are only the svaras capable of producing the 
various emotional effects by themselves? When some musicologists say that 
the various emotions can be produced by the Svara and Tala arrangement 
of the ragas, where is the necessity of words? Here the consideration of 
the rága-rasa relation comes in. Bharata's theory of Rasa is based on the 
foundation of particular situation. The situations in which the emotions like 
love, anger, etc. are involved, become possible only when words employed 
in the song indicate them. Such situations cannot be conveyed only by the 
employment of svara, tdla-laya . Hence, the theory of Rasa as expounded 
in literature would not be applicable to the art of music in toto. The notes 
used in the Indian music are twelve, out of which two, namely, sadja and 
pafcama are of fixed type and the remaining five namely Re, Ga, Ma, 
Dha and Ni, have two varieties each — sharp and flat. The flat notes would 
create the effect which is soft and delicate, while the sharp ones would 
create decp and forceful effect. Naturally, the employment of the sharp and 
flat notes in various patterns would be helpful in producing different emotional 
effects. But those emotions ought to be expressed through the words of 
the song (the bandish.) Theoretically, the scholars of Indian music understand 
that all the nine sentiments are effected by the ragas. This view cannot 
be accepted as the rasa i.e., the delight produced by rága has a different 
basis e. g., the rága like Darbari which is meant to produce dcep and grave 
effect when employed in slow or medium tempo. But we find a composition 
in this raga sung in the fast tempo. The Tana pattens would not suit the 
development of this raga. Then how can we say that this rága produces 
the particular rasa as stated by the musicologists ? Thus, while understanding 
this rága-rasa relation, we have to take into consideration the employment 
of the tempo also. l 
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Let us consider the case of instrumental music which is without words. 
The pattern of r4ga development would be similar to that of the khyäla, 
and it is seen that the emotional effect is experienced by the listener. This 
may be ascribed to his association with the wording of the khyāla which 
he identifies in his mind. 


The last point to be understood is that the effect of Raga music would 
be either of bright and forceful nature (Dipta) or calm and delicate (Mrdu) 
due to the employment of suitable Svara-patterns and tempo. Some musicians 
are of the view that words are not necessary to develop the effective 
manifestation of the raga. The charm created by the wording of the khydla 
employed in slow tempo would not be there in the fast tempo. In the fast 
tempo, in the Tāna patterns, the specific nature of svara does not remain 
exact as it appears in slow tempo. That means the effect of rága music 
is of a different type. It is both, emotional and intellectual and hence some 
scholars call this effect as Gana-rasa (the supreme joy of music). In literature 
also the ultimate effect is stated to be the supreme happiness after experiencing 
the various emotions delineated in poetry or drama, etc. But in music, the 
notes employed directly evoke the instantaneous delight even in the absence 
of words. In literature, the process of understanding the meaning becomes 
intermediary. In music, the employment of note-patterns helps the emotive 
content, while the complicated rhythmic-patterns when used skilfully by the 
artist produce intellectual involvement in the mind of the expert music-lover. 
The great musicians develop the raga in such a masterly skill that the emotion 
expressed in the composition of it, is effectively experienced by the appreciative 
listener. 


Notes and References 


. gba um «gr: ( Nagyasastra - 6.16). 

. Wr fa R: uad: | SA-M | (Jbid. : prose portion in Chapter 6). 

. L3 a: | ad Bares amaA | ( Taittirya Upanisad - 2.7). 

Roraima RaR: | (Ibid.). 

IEEE tetas : | 

Marg AA med n Bet: odi 

(Nàtyasastra - 6.16). 

Abhinavagupta who accepts Santa rasa reads the 2nd line as - 
SCAT AS ATA TAT: BAT: di 

6. Ww RASA - (Kavyaprakdga of Mammata - 1.2). 

7. Wesláreradt 3tq wear aua A | 

PATA WAT PERERA: |i 

Tet curé 3p verhwecaa | 

Airp sue meme di 

Prev? cw Ferd eR Weste | 


“auy 
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wat cw uou unfemisRIET: di 
dad Gace a A ara | (Nafyafastra - 29.1-4; Calcutta Edition). 
8. va. quaii queen | 
(Brhaddesi - verse 300). 
9. AA affaire] aA: | 
Gant sa NDW WT SAN : di 
(Ibid. - verse 281). 
10. sra: vg Saft: west REET | 
TAS VARA xfi FAT di 
(Sangitaparijata - verses 38, 39). 
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REVIEWS 


BHOJA AND THE HARIVIJAYA OF SARVASENA, V.M. KULKARNI, 
published by Saraswati Pustak Bhandar, Ahmedabad, 1991, pp. 14+100, 
Rs.90/- 


This is another remarkable scholarly achievement of Dr. Kulkarni. 
Sarvasena's Harivijaya is the earliest known Prakrit Mahakavya. Sarvasena 
was a king of that branch of the Vakataka dynasty which ruled over Vidarbha. 
He flourished in the fourth century A.D. The Harivíjaya has been highly 
appreciated by leading critics like Anandavardhana, Kuntaka and Bhoja. 
Unfortunately this important poem is lost. From Bhoja's Smgarprak asa we 
get considerable information about its plot, contents, character and style. Bhoja 
has given ample quotations from the Harivijaya . Credit goes to Dr. Kulkarni 
for identifying some 25 verses as definite and 95 verses as likely, citations 
in the Srngarprakasa from the Harivijaya. 


The latter lot has the same uncertainty about its exact source because 
the Skandhaka metre, which serves as one of the bases of identification was 
the metre commonly used in three Maharastri Mahákavyas, viz., the Harivijaya, 
the Setubandha of Pravarasena and the lost Rávanavijaya . Even so the criteria 
of style and mode of expression can be helpful in sorting out those verses 
which can be judged as allied to those which are definitely assignable to 
the Harivijaya. 


Identification of the source, however was the first and comparatively 
easy part of the task undertaken by Kulkarni. The Skandhaka verses he has 
collected here from the illustrative citations in the Srigaraprak asa are, like 
most of the hundreds of other Prakrit, citations in that work, textually highly 
corrupt. Kulkarni, has attempted restoration of their original text. This was, 
of course a part of his larger, stupendous project of restoring the corrupt 
text of some more than two thousand Prakrit verses cited from available 
and non-available sources in the Sanskrit works on Poetics. That project 
has been completed and the results are published in the two volumes of 
The Prakrit Verses in Sanskrit Works on Poetics (1988, 1990). The present 
work can be regarded as a sort of supplement to it. 


Dr. Kulkarni has stated in the Introduction the principles he has followed 
in his attempted reconstruction. He has also provided a translation of all 
the verses, which, besides being helpful in poctic appreciation of the verses, 
can serve as a means to judge the appropriateness of his restorations. 


From Bhoja's observations we get some idea of the creative alterations 
effected by Sarvasena in the source of the plot of Harivijaya , of the topics 
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of poetic descriptions (city, mountain, seasons like autumn, spring, summer, 
rains, sunset, the hero, his mount, messenger, army-march, victory, drinking 
party), and the dominant sentiment (the erotic). From the verses rescued 
by Kulkarni we can have a glimpse of Sarvasena's high poetic skill in the 
use of language, in his style (Vaidarbhi) and the depiction of rasa . 


At many a place Dr. Kulkarni's restoration of the hopelessly corrupt 
text carries conviction. This has been achieved through imaginative effort 
combined with a sound knowledge of the conventional style and mode of 
expression that are characteristic of Sanskrit and Prakrit erotic poetry. 
Admittedly the restorations are more or less tentative. 


A few suggestions with a view to improving the text may be made here : 


Part II S. No. 1 : The reading md ira in the Mysore edition is significant. 
ira, Prakrit kira, Sanskrit kila (See Siddhahema, 8.2. 
186). 
S. No. 12 : The word rZa may be emended to vda (Sk. vag) and 
attitta 1o. alliam (Sk. árdritam). 
S. No. 13 : The words ullalai lulijjarhte in. the Mysore edition may 
be emendcd to tullai tullijjarhte (Sk. tolyate tolyamàne). 
S. No. 16 : Dosa in the Mysore edition may be emended to rosa. 
Compare rosa-paráhutta in the next verse (S. No. 17). 
S. No. 21 : The reading je hilarhti in the Mysore edition may be 
emended to cia hilamti (Sk. eva helante) instead of je 
ahilerhti as done here. 


Further, the following two verses (1) ‘‘ Majjha samuhávaraham ",etc. (Vol. 
I, S.No. 994, SP, p. 987) and (2) “To ia manorahehi vi" etc. which are 
in Skandhaka metre and discussed by Kulkarni in Vol. II have been left 
out in the present monograph. Again the following line from $P (Vol. I, 
p. 234, last but one line) which is cited to illustrate Pratika-Jaksand (here 
Saccá indicates Satyabhàmà). 


ara aft (7 afa) ay smar-auur-qüam (7 qom) 
[area aft waft a-a- (7 )] 


and which is probably from Zarivijaya , has escaped Kulkarni’s attention 
and consequently has not been included in this monograph. Dr. Kulkarni 
should have added an Index of Verses at the end of the monograph. 


Finally I would like to draw the attention of Prakrit scholars to a problem 
connected with the Prakrit citations in the Srigaraprak asa. From Dr. Kulkarni's 
exhaustive listing of these citations we find that at times the same verse 
is given at two or more placcs to illustrate particular points. In several cases 
however, we find that the text of the cited verse is not identical i.e., we 
have different rcadings. How to explain this oddity? It seems that the author 
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had made use of two different MSS. of the same work in which the text 
of the verses was not quite identical. The MSS. belong to two separate streams. 
This problem, however, requires to be systematically dealt with as there seems 
to be a similar case with regard to the Sanskrit citations in the Smigaraprakàsa 
from known Sanskrit works. 


H. C. Bhayani 


PURANIC CONCEPT OF DANA, KALA ACHARYA, published by Nag 
Publishers, Delhi, pp. 264, Rs.200/- 


The work has been divided into ten chapters. The author has traced 
exhaustively the concept of Dana (gift) (rom the Vedas, Dharmasüstras, Smrtis 
and the Puranas. The first chapter forms an introduction in which the author 
has traced the history of the concept of dana right from the Vedas upto 
the Puranas. Various aspects of dana such as dana for atonement, worthy 
recipient for a dana, different views about worthy recipient, gifts and their 
deities, etc. have been discussed. After discussing the different aspects of 
dana in the introductory chapter, at the end of this chapter the author has 
given an outline of the following chapters. The following chapters contain 
detailed information regarding various kinds of gilts, viz. Gift of Food (chap. 
two), Gift of Cows (chap. three), Gift of Mountains and some other symbolic 
Gifts (chap. four), Gifts in Worship (chap. five), Gift of Things as well as 
Beings (chap. six), Royal Gifts (chap. seven), Periodical Gifts (chap. eight), 
Gifts at the time of Sraddhas (chap. nine), Résumé and Conclusion (Chap. 
ten.) 


Gift! of Food consists of different eatables-sesame, rice boiled in milk, 
fish, wine, bread, coagulated milk, modakas , jaggery, ghee, oil, mudga, 
sugar, different types of corn eg. rice, barley, white mustard, wheat, beans 
mixed with sesame etc. 


Gift of Cows consists of symbolic cows such as jaggery-cow, ghee cow, 
sesame-cow, water-cow, honey-cow, sugar-cow, curds-cow and juice-cow. 
These are symbolic cows and the tenth one is a real live cow. 


Gift of Mountains - The mountains to be given as gifts are symbolic. 
They are mountains of corn, mountain of salt, mountain of jaggery, mountain 
of gold, mountain of sesame, mountain of cotton, mountain of ghee, mountain 
of silver, mountain of sugar, etc. 


Gifts in Worship consist of flowers, sandalwood, incense, camphor, lamp 
and other offerings of eatables, etc. 


Gifls of Things as well as Beings - These consist of a live cow, (a 
tawny cow), a she-buffalo, a bull, an elephant, a horse, a daughter 
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(Kanyádánam), a maid-servant (dàsidánam) , golden images of gods and 
goddesses, gift of land, gift of a house, gift of a prapá (a prapd is a place 
where water is distributed to travellers), gift of firebrick, gift of learning, 
gift of garments, etc. 


Royal Gifts consist of Tulapurusa dana , gift of thousand cows, gift 
of wish-yielding cow, gift of a golden horse, or a golden chariot with horses 
or elephants, gift of a row of ploughs, etc. 


Periodical Gifts are gifts made in different lunar-mansions on different 
lunar days. 


Gifts at the time of Sraddhas consist of food, grains, cloth, water-pot, 
wooden sandal, a fan, shoes, umbralla, etc. 


The author has collected exhaustive data from the various Puranas. The 
work gives full information on the concept of gifts according to the Purànas. 
The author has rightly pointed out the sympathetic motive underlying the 
gift of food viz., the generous attitude that nobody should be without food, 
she has also stated that the religious practice of giving gifts of food shows 
concern for the needy and the poor in the society. Regarding the Parta-danas, 
the author observes that digging of wells, growing trees and maintaining gardens 
are supposed to be the responsibilities of the government today. “But the 
burden can be shared by the wealthy people in the society as the Puranas 
have taught. Schools, hospitals and tube-wells can today be treated as 
püurta-dána. There should have been similar comments on the other gifts 
also. The topic of dana forms subject-matter of Dharma$àástra; we, therefore, 
expect the author to examine the Purànic data critically in the light of the 
scheme of four Purusárthas and the scheme of four Asramas, and discuss 
elaborately social, economic and religious significance of the various gifts, 
instead of making cursory remarks about social and psychological significance 
of the gifts. The author's critical comments on the data are conspicuous 
by their absence. 


References to various gifts discussed in the earlier chapters have been 
repeated in the last chapter. These repetitions could have been avoided. 


The work is merely an informative treatise on the Purànic concept of 
Dana. 


Jaya Chemburkar 


A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF IDEAS, HAZIME NAKAMURA, published 
by Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1992, pp i-xx + 572, Rs. 250/- 


This is the first Indian edition of the book under review, which was published 
in 1975. Second edition was published in 1986 by Kegan Paul, London. 
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In his Preface to the second edition, the author said, ““Things should 
be viewed and discussed on a global scale” as “no event is isolated from 
other events.” Towards this end, ‘‘In order to keep conformity, development 
of ideas in various cultures should be viewed by a single author and then 
the details be corrected by other scholars specialising in various aspects of 
human intelligence or in different traditions.” This is a perfectly acceptable 
stand which reflects a pleasing blend of erudition and modesty, markable 
throughout this book. Though the present study is chiefly focussed on 
philosophical thought, the author deals with symbols and practices occasionally, 
which, the author rightly says, are inseparable from it. In conformity with 
this view, he also touches myths. In the very first chapter, "Myths, Gods 
and Sacrifice”, he proposes that these are closely connected with the early 
agricultural communities. He discusses the relation between man and God, 
the efficacy of rituals, the search for the Absolute and the various theories 
regarding creation from A-sat, from Sat, from neither A-sat nor Sat , from 
Water, Ether, Fire and so on. Here, and in subsequent chapters, he takes 
the Vedic tradition as the basis for comparative study, followed by other 
similar traditions within the framework of the “East” and “West”, as 
delineated by himself. Chapter II deals with ‘‘The Twilight of the Gods ", 
indicating the rise of Philosophy, as dusk gathers on individual gods. Here 
we have a comparison between the Upanisadic thinkers in ancient Greece, 
Chinese and others, with sprinklings from Avestan and drops from ancient 
Egypt, regarding the concept of the Absolute, Atman, Retribution, Rebirth, 
Transmigration, the development of Hcterodoxies and such other topics. Chapter 
Ill takes a view of the “Early Universal Religions” with the image of their 
founders, their lives, their deification and worship, the fundamental attitudes 
in various religions, Human experience and its aim, principles of Ethics and 
such other topics. Chapter IV deals with features of medieval thought and 
allied topics, while Chapter V studies some common features of modern 
thought and religious attitudes. 


The book is greatly uscful due to information collected over years of 
efforts and presented with a. comparative slant. We have information from 
various ancient scholars and travellers, such as Euripides, Isaiah, Megasthenese 
who compared the views of the ''Brahmins" to those of the Greeks and 
from Genchi Kato on the Shinto, not to mention Confucious and other renowned 
thinkers. 


On Rebirth the author accepts the view of Rhyas Davids that the concepts 
was borrowed by the Aryans from the Pre-Aryans (p.128). However, nowhere 
he refers in this connection to the views of R. D. Ranade to the contrary 
(though his famous book, A Constructive Survey of the Upanisadic Philosophy, 
was published as far back as in 1926 with its third print in 1986, while 
the second in 1»68, prior to Nakamura's first edition). It would have been 
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proper to examine the original expression from the Agveda (X.14.8 punar 
astam ehi....tanvé Suvarcàh) which indicates ‘return to the house with a new 
body’. The author has confined himself - and he has specifically mentioned 
it - to thoroughly written sources and has totally left out tribal sources and 
partially documented but important sources even like ancient Egypt except 
for a stray reference to Atum and Rā (p.27, n.4). We do not find here 
the ideas of such people as the Maori or the cultured people like the Aztecs, 
though sizable information regarding them, their beliefs and rituals, has been 
available from early twentieth century in published books. He mentions Eliade, 
Lévi Strauss, Dumezil, Wikander and Duchense-Guilemin (p.26) in the sphere 
of **Comparative Mythology’ in one line and misses the conceptual difference 
between a myth and Mythology, or between myth and legend (cf. the expression 
"Creation Myths "*, but “the legend of the dismemberment of the giant Ymir’’, 
"Indian Legend of Fish” etc., p.51,60,67), though the difference has been 
made by scholars during the many decades prior to the present book. Starting 
with the proposition that myth and philosophy are closely related, the next 
natural step is a comment on the status of myth in philosophical speculation. 
In this context one could say that a myth represents the stage of proto-philosophy. 
Hence, the germ of philosophical thought does not start, as the author notes, 
from the dismemberment of the primordial man (Purusa) parallels of which 
obtain in many lands, as the author has exemplified. Actually, the start should 
be from the very Separation of Heaven and Earth, a myth that obtains in 
the Veda and widely, but is untouched in the present study. So, “ when 
Yin and Yang were not divided" (p.59), they reflect the proto-philosophical 
stage of the parents being in constant embrace to be divided by some god, 
their son (Maori Tane, Greek Cronos, Vedic Indra and other gods and so 
on), the philosophical stage being the concept of the brahmáànda (the cosmic 


egg). 


Though the material used is massive and the efforts impressive, at places 
independent judgement and alertness to chronology appears wanting. Thus, 
when Prof. Nakamura compares the churning of the ocean by Izanagi and 
Izanami (the primeval pair) with the Hindu Manu-Fish myth while dealing 
with creation, he starts from the Matsya Purána, goes on to the Agni Purana 
and comes back to the Satapatha Bráhmana, never mentioning the Mahābhārata 
(Adiparvan) in this particular context (of churning), obviously as he fixed 
attention on the ‘lance’ of Izanagi and the ‘hom’ of the fish (p.60). But, 
while in the Japanese myth the lance is used for churning the ocean to 
create land, the horn of the fish is never so used in the Hindu myth. Hence, 
the comparison is off the mark. The better way would have been to refer 
to the churning myth proper with the mountain Mandara. One fails to understand 
why Nakamura goes to the Garuda-Purána for the tortoise incamation in 
the churning myth, leaving the Mahābhārata (Adi.). And the tortoise does 
not himself rotate the mountain as he says. It is done by the gods and 
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the demons. The créature only supports the mountain. Also is questionable 
his statement , with the reference to the Satapatha Brahmana (VII. 5.1.2.), 
that "Having rotated the pillar and churned the ocean the creator, called 
for this purpose Prajàpati (here), creates an offering” (p.60). This is not 
correct. This is, obviously, because Nakamura takes these similarities from 
Jean Herbert's book Shinto at the Fountain-head of Japan, as he mentions 
(ibid.)., It may be noted, that the lance compares with the celestial pole 
in the ancient Egyptian concept, though devoid of the ocean-churning, and 
with the cosmic column of Varuna in the Rgveda (1.24.7). 


In any case the information collected in the book is not only varied 
but also very interesting. To give certain examples, we have Ajita, wearing 
a garment of hair (p. 143) compared to the occidental cardinal ximenes keeping 
his shirt of hair ready (ibid. n.5). In the context of creation from Water, 
the author records a variation from the Orphic cosmogony. Here from the 
primordial solidified earth and slime, a winged dragon with the faces of a 
bull and lion appears. A further variation of the same is the addition of 
huge serpents among other animal-heads. The author takes this information 
from Zeller, and wants us to compare the concept with Vi$vakarman (p.58, 
n.7). But Vi$vakarnan is never so described, nor depicted. This reminds 
us of his remark on Rebirth (referred to earlier) and transmigration, and 
our comment that it is better to trace the source of a concept or belief. 
Nakamura says that Pythagoras and even Plato adopted the belief of 
transmigration from the Orphic order and subscribes to the view that the 
latter borrowed it from the Oriental thought (p.251). The point is, which 
Oriental thought if not the Aryan? Should one rely on Rhys Davids (or, 
for that matter, on Deussen or Oldenberg and Keith)? Or, should one go 
to the original independently, especially when the author refers to the Rgveda 
at many places? Likewise, in the context of the Orphic depiction, it is better 
to take into note, that the motif of these heads, with the addition of the 
human head and that of an eagle is seen in the vision of Ezekiel (Old Test., 
Ezekiel, 1.10), who was of the same period as of Pythagoras (6th century 
B.C.). It may be noted that about Orpheus, the mythical fountain-head of 
the Orphic cosmogony, there is no reference in Homer, who flourished in 
the ninth century B.C.. He is first conspicuous in the two-word fragment 
"famous Orpheus” of the sixth century B.C., poet Ibycus. Going back, we 
have the record of the throne of king Soloman (tenth century B.C.), which 
showed the face of a bull and that of lion (Old Test., Kings X.19-20), which 
would indicate the probability of its being the source of the Orphic motif. 
But, we may also go back to the Vedic ritual of Agnicayana (fire-piling), 
wherein heads of a man, a horse, a bull and of a serpent or a goat were 
to be deposited in the lowest layer of the five-layer altar, which was symbolic 
of the structurine of the cosmos (Taittriya Samhita v.2.9., 2.5, Sat. Br. 
VI.2.1.1ff). T:s period more or less corresponds to that of Soloman, and, 
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it may even be earlier. Nakamura presents various comparisons, Democritus 
and the Jain (p.145) in the context of the 'atom' (anu) Meister Eckhart 
and Sankara, about the Absolute (p.444) and Zen Buddhism (p.417), the 
conflict between Mahayana and Hinaydna on the one hand and Judeo-Christian 
and the later Christian dogmas on the other (p.371ff) and similar tendencies 
in Islam (p.38 ff). The whole effort is illuminating. However, one feels, 
independent judgement has been waiting in the wings in important cases. 


Sadashiv A. Dange 


VEDALAKSANA - VEDIC ANCILLARY LITERATURE, PARAMESWAR 
AITHAL, published by Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1993. (First published 
by the South Asia Institute of Heidelberg University, Stuttgart, 1991), 
pp. vi+755, Rs. 750/- 


This is a descriptive bibliography of the Vedalaksana works. ‘Vedalaksana 
is the name for a class of the Vedic traditional literature, which is mostly 
preserved in oral tradition in South India. Most of these works are available 
in manuscript form only. Hence scholars have taken very little interest in 
them. Only a few scholars have published stray articles on topics from this 
literature. In the books on History of Sanskrit Literature, these texts are 
just referred to in passing. Compilers of descriptive catalogues of Sanskrit 
manuscripts have not shown much interest in them. Excepting a few scholars 
like Prof. Renou and Prof. K.V. Abhyankar, modern scholars also have not 
shown interest in this class of literature. Though some of these texts have 
been published since the 19th century they have gone mostly unheeded and 
there is often a confusion regarding the authorship, titles and extent of these 
texts. Dr. Aithal has prepared this bibliography taking care to avoid all such 
contusion. 


During the Vedic rituals the oral tradition alone is accepted as authoritative. 
Therefore the Vedalaksana literature uses some peculiar methods and devices 
for preservation of the traditional teaching of the recitation of these texts. 
It is well-known that the indigenous tradition of the Vedic recitation is becoming 
extinct. Hence for a proper study of the Vedic recitation, the Vadalaksana 
works arc indispensable. Thcy are also important for understanding the various 
methods and devices used in the traditional teaching. Efforts must be made 
to preserve this literature. Dr. Aithal has rendered a very valuable service 
to this literature by publishing this exhaustive and comprehensive bibliography. 
He has taken immense trouble for preparing it. The bibliography covering 
653 pages gives details of more than 1600 titles. He has collected information 
about these works by visiting nearly 35 libraries in India and abroad. He 
has also gathered material from private libraries in possession of different 
individuals and different rcligious centres. He has not missed even different 
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Government reports published at different times. 


The material includes (1) Works on Vedic phonology, phonetics and 
grammar, (2) Anukramanis, (3) Works containing lists of words, having 
peculiar characteristics in the Vedic literature and (4) Works mainly dealing 
with various modes of recitation. 


While presenting this bibliography he begins by giving ‘Abbreviations with 
Biblographical Notes’ which has taken 37 pages. For this purpose the material 
has been classified as below:- I - Catalogues of manuscripts. 

II - Catalogues of printed books. 
III - Bibliographies and other works. 


He has also added a list of abbreviations used for the various libraries. 


Then follows his exhaustive descriptive bibliography. He has given such 
a comprehensive information that even for the Atharvaveda it has taken 
nearly 10 pages. The method of presentation, as explained by him in his 
Introduction (pages 18, 19) is indeed ver) meticulous and perfect. 


(1) If the manuscript of a work is found under different titles in different 
catalogues, all such titles have been brought together; 


(2) After the title follow the author 's name-of course wherever possible, 
and a brief description of the nature and contents of the work; 


(3) For identification of the text extracts from its beginning and its end 
as found in unpublished works have been given; 


(4) All details of the manuscripts available at various libraries have been 
given very scrupulously. The bibliography mentions the Serial number, 
Accession-number, Call-number, Shelf-mark, etc. If the material for the 
manuscript is other than paper, it is clearly indicated. Similarly, if the script 
is other than Devanagari, that too has been mentioned. Other details like 
the date of the manuscript, name of the copyist, name of the owner, etc. 
have been provided wherever possible; 


(S) Similar details have bcen given for printed editions of the texts also, 
mentioning even the availability of the work in particular libraries, and giving 
the number of the book in the library; 


(6) References to Catalogue Catalogum and New Catalogue Catalogum 
also have been given. 


The Appendix at the end contains a verse-index in Devanagari of the 
metrical passages cited. 


No wonder Dr. Aithal's bibliography has become exceptionally 
comprehensive, exhaustive and useful. A few examples will make this clear: 
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For (92) Avarni - prakarana there are 4 entries (92-95) running over 
nearly 3 pages. 


For (168) Jngya-ratna there are three entries (168-170), (168) alone 
covering a page. 


Rgvidhàna (360) has 6 entries (260-265) the information running over 
7 pages. 


(595) Jatà - patala, with 5 entries (595-599) occupies more than 10 
pages. 
The title (1187) Vedalaksana has taken 6 pages. 


The book is an excellent contribution to Sanskrit Vedic literature. It should 
inspire research scholars to bring out critical editions of different Vedalaksana 
texts and to carry on research on various aspects of this literature. 


G. V. Davane 


LIFE AND CULTURE OF MATRILINEAL TRIBE OF MEGHALAYA, 
PRANAB K. DAS GUPTA, published by Inter-India Publications, New 
Delhi - 110015, pp. 210+38 illustrations. 


The monograph, sponsored by the Anthropological Survey of India, is 
a descriptive account of the War Khasi matrilineal tribe of the southern slopes 
of Meghalaya. The author had done the field-work in 1956-58, but could 
not complete the writing even in 1980. During his second visit to Shella 
village of the War Khasis, he finds it radically changed (pp. 171-173) during 
the nearly quarter century of his absence from the sites of his field-work. 
When the author began his field-work, Meghalaya was non-existent as an 
independent state. It attained its full-fledged statehood on 21st of January 
1972. 


This study of the War Khasis embraces various facets of the tribe's life 
and culture, like family, clan, marriage, divorce, kinship, rules of inheritance, 
land-holding, customs and practices associated with birth and death-rites with 
the superstitions attached (pp. 78-138). Interesting light is thrown on their 
village administration with its judicial unit (pp. 139-150). Popular beliefs in 
divine spirits, folk tales, charms against evil spirits, religious beliefs and practices, 
indigenous medicine and treatment of diseases, are other cultural aspects 
of the War Khasis described in the monograph (pp. 154-170). In brief, the 
author seeks to demonstrate how the matrilineal, endogamous War Khasis, 
despite their occasional similaritics with the Khasi tribe as such, are different 
in dialect, social customs and manners and administrative organisation. 


Shella village is situated on the steep slope of the hill. There is no plan 
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in the arrangement of huts. But all the huts run from south-east to north- west 
in their lengths, i.e., at right angles to the direction of the slope. The author 
writes, "It is sang or taboo to construct a hut in a different way” (p. 
23). It is further stated on pp. 52-53 that “Organised group-hunting which 
used to be done by the War Khasis from time to time, has become obsolete 
in most of the villages.” “In olden days”, continues the author, “‘large scale 
hunting expeditions used to be organised in the nearby jungles with gun, 
bow and arrow and spear, and assisted by trained dogs. Before the expedition 
the Lyngdoh or village priest selects an auspicious date by divination through 
egg-breaking and by sacrificing cocks to the deities or spirits for good luck 
and favour". (p. 53) “Last organised hunting carried on by the poeple of 
Shella was in the year 1954"', writes the author, “in the month of May”. 
“No egg-breaking or cock sacrifice was done.” (p. 53) “The traditional tribal 
music and dance have almost faded out." (p. 64) 


While describing the meals and eating customs of the War Khasis, the 
author states : “Before taking the first morsel they pray to the supreme 
deity U Trai Kynrad. The Hinduised War Khasis pray to Ramakrishna and 
the Christian to Jesus Christ” (p. 70). According to village regulation, War 
Khasis of Shella cannot dispose of any immovable property to an outsider 
and no outsider can construct any structure within the village without the 
prior permission of the village council. In Shella market, most of the shops 
are run by the people other than the War Khasis of Shella clearly indicating 
their dislike or lack of aptitude in business." (p. 75) 


It is very interesting to know that though the monograph is entitled *'Life 
and Culture of Matrilineal Tribe of Meghalaya", it is stated on page 78 
: "The authority in the management of family rests on the wife, but the 
role and position of a husband in the family are not insignificant in spite 
of the matrilocal and matrilineal set-up.” “Among the War Khasis, the residence 
after marriage is matrilocal. Alter marriage, the husband comes to live with 
his wife in his mother-in-law's house. Children of both sexes inherit the 
parental property in equal share except the youngest daughter who gets the 
parental house where she lives with her husband and children and her parents.” 


"In Shella among the Hinduised War Khasis, the wife shows respect 
to her husband by touching his fect... on account of Christian and Hindu 
influence. Their traditional mode of showing respect was by touching the 
forehead with right hand and bending the hcad” (p. 84). However, ‘‘Descent 
among the War Khasis is matrilineal and a child is affiliated to the mother's 
clan". (p. 88) 


Among the Khasis proper, the clan members are bound together by the 
religious tie of ancestor-worship in common and a common clan sepulchre. 
Among them a very large proportion of land is also the property of the 
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clan... and the youngest daughter... holds the obligation of performing the 
religious ceremonies of the clan. This common clan land is a strong binding 
force for the clanmates among the Khasis proper and this is replaced by 
a common Seng land among War Khasi. Seng is a cognatic group consisting 
of male and female members descended from a common ancestor or ancestress 
whether through males or females... Among the Khasi proper, clan is matrilineal 
and exogamous and all movable and immovable property, devolves in the 
female line, i. e., property passes from mother to daughter, debarring sons. 
So, the collective proprietory right on an undivided ancestral land is held 
by the members belonging to the clan of that ancestress. But among the 
War Khasis although the descent is matrilineal like the Khasi proper, childern 
of both sexes inherit parental property, so, as clan exogamy is the rule, 
undivided land of an ancestor or ancestress does not become the property 
of a particular clan but belongs to all the members who have descended 
from that ancestor or ancestress irrespective of clan." (p. 89) 


The War Khasis are divided into a number of clans. Marriage within 
the same clan is prohibited. 


Though adultery, barrenness, disease or insanity, are the main causes 
of divorce, the book under review states ''that if a wife has sex relation 
with another person, whether willingly or not, she cannot live with her husband 
again," there being ''a belief that if they do so the husband will die soon” 
(p. 102). However, describing the rules of inheritance it mentions : “‘Though 
monogamy is practised by the War Khasis and one cannot take a second 
spouse when the first is alive or divorce has not been effected, the children 
born out of extramarital union are not deprived of inheriting the property 
of their both parents. There is no concept," the monograph continues, ‘‘of 
illegitimate issue and the children are not to suffer for the breach or violation 
of the social sanction by their begetter’’. (p. 111, Cf. p. 114) 


? 


According to the tribal belief, women conceived duc to the will ‘Hukum’ 
of the “Creator of mankind” or "'Traikynrad." But at present, “the educated 
people know the biological reasons of pregnancy and conception” (p. 124). 
Long before the arrival of Christian and Hindu immigrants, the War Khasis 
believed in various guardian spirits and divinities of family, clan, river, village, 
forest, chicken pox, hunting, fishing, etc. But with the impact of different 
racial and cultural strains coming from time to time with missionary or economic 
motives, have infused elements of non-Khasi cultures and have changed not 
only their traditional religious ceremonies and rituals and belief-systems, but 
also thrown out of vogue their habits and customs. 


The first occasion of the European entry into the hill abode of the Khasi 
tribe was in April 1824 when David Scott, the British Governor General's 
agent on the frontier, marched through the Khasi Hills from Sylhet to Assam. 
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From 1841 to about 1905, the Christian Missions converted around 25000 
Khasis to Christianity, established nearly 350 schools in the hills with 7000 
pupils (p. 162). The Khasi students sang in the Khasi language, the following 
song taught by the Missionaries of the Ramkrishna Mission : 


**Oh ! Our Mother India 

You have given birth to us all 

We all the Indian like brothers 

Will serve you 

We give all our body and soul 

At your feet — dear mother." (p. 196) 


The song taught by the Presbyterian Church, sung by them was - 
"We have come in the name of You Oh ! Father 
The Son and Holy Spirit 
Save us and teach us also 
To be yours upto the end of life." (p. 202) 


The author describes another radical change in the economy of the War 
Khasis after Independent India. 


"From the earliest days of British rule", according to the monograph 
under review, ‘‘the quarries of Shella formed one of the principal attractions 
of Sylhet and drew the Europeans to establish a trade on limestone" (p. 
49) and “this village accumulated considerable wealth with this trade” (p. 
49). But who shared the wealth ? 


Shella limestone is exported by boat, and every day between 150 and 
300 boats ply between Shella and Bangladesh border. Each boat carries one 
tonne of limestone. ''There are six exporters (all War Khasis of Shella)”, 
according to the author of the monograph, "who purchase the limestone 
from suppliers (seven in number and all are War Khasis of Shella) and export 
to Chattak" (p. 51). The importers of Bangladesh arrange for the transport 
solely run by the Muslim boatmen of Sylhet who own the boats. Even voyage 
from Shella to Bangladesh border cost Rs. 4 per boat in 1956, but in 1981 
each boat charged Rs. 100/- in Bangladesh currency from the importers. 
About 500 men and women worked daily in the lime quarries, of whom 
300 were Garos and the rest were War Khasis and Bengali Hindus (p. 51). 
Blasting and breaking of stones were done by men while women carried 
the limestone from the quarry to the river with the help of carrying baskets. 
The charges for carrying limestone from quarry to the river was Rs. 1.80 
per tonne in 1956, but Rs. 6/- to Rs 8/- in 1981. One could carry about 
3 tonnes of limestone a day (p. 51). In the Shella village there was a Post 
and Telegraph Office, a police station, a bank, double or treble storied pucca 
houses with electricity, and buses, jeeps and trucks speeding across busy 
roads. 
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The author of this descriptive account, being himself a part of the 
administrative system of Indian Government - Regional Officer of the 
Anthropological Survey of India in the North East Region - seems to gloat 
over the gigantic leap of the matrilineal War Khasis of Meghalaya from a 
tribal clan enjoying full freedom of the forest habitat with its rightful products, 
to an industrialised society disintegrated within itself by a cut-throat competition 
in the accumulation of huge wealth by fair or fowl means. The author, however, 
does not realise the tremendous cost paid by the War Khasi tribe, like any 
other tribe, for this change. 


For almost two centuries now, Indian tribal communities have been facing 
the collective onslaught of the disruptive, proselytizing Christian missionaries, 
of the outsider exploiters, and of the foreign models of economic development. 
Successive governments and other vested interests have eroded the humane 
tribal relationship and converted natural forest-woods into commodities. Tribal 
traditions and customs were gradually rendered meaningless and sometimes 
consciously destroyed. In the War Khasis, the clan played a dominant role, 
but gradually there has been an increasing trend towards privatization of 
community land. This process of land alienation has led to inequity in 
land-holding and to the rise of agricultural labourers and share-croppers with 
the eventual concentration of land in few hands. 


By early 1950 sufficient damage was caused to forest economy due to 
clearing of forest-land for cultivation. In 1952, tribals were placed under 
the control of the Forest Department, reducing their rights and privileges 
to mere concessions. A large number of tribals were displaced trom their 
forest habitat when heavy industries, with thcir insatiable appetite for natural 
resources, were established in their home-land, during the first decade of 
Indian independence. This led to the erosion of the subsistence system of 
the tribal community. No viable alternative for their shifting cultivation involving 
burning of forests had been provided. Many tribals were forced to work 
in slums and cities as labourers, coolies and prostitutes. Those who did not 
migrate, faced starvation or helped in the smuggling of timber from the reserved 
forests for a meagre cash. They have been devastating the ecology and digging 
their own grave. 


The National Forest Policy has been adversely affecting the existing pattern 
of tribal life. Yet deforestation has been going on due to high demand for 
tunber and the use of forests for shifting cultivation. And it was estimated 
that around 1,500,000 people have been dependent on shifting cultivation. 
In Meghalaya alone the percentage of population dependent on shifting 
cultivation has been 34%. There has been also a sharp rise in the number 
of landless tribals, as more and more land was being taken over by the 
government for reserved forests, plantation crops, road and rail nct-works 
as "development projects." Apart from the growing pressure of population 
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on land, the savage destruction of forests with indiscriminate felling of trees, 
by ruthless forest contractors, avaricious timber merchants and power-hungry 
political leaders, has also been going on. Tribals, even today, are becoming 
more and more hostile to the government policy of taking forest-land under 
its management. Even after half-a-century of Independence, we have no policy 
of a legislation that takes responsibility of those tribals forcibly displaced, 
mostly in the name of development. 


With the disappearance of forest and wild life, the tribals practising gathering 
and hunting, have declined by nearly 50%; those subsisting on trapping of 
birds and animals, by 55%; those engaged in pastoral activities, by around 
35%, and those in shifting cultivation by 35%. 


Instead of respecting the distinctive cultural indentity of the tribals and 
respecting them as rightful Indian citizens, their movements and protests are 
being repressed, thousands of them falsely implicated and reduced to criminals 
on their own lands, and thcir activists killed. Even Khasi women who were 
never estranged from their natal homes and continued to live with their 
matrilineal kin, have been treated as mere labourers working on meagre wages 
in the forests. These factors have resulted in the rise of movements for 
autonomy in the North-East. The Bodo accord, for example, has recently 
been overshadowed by the renewed threats posed by the ULFA, the NSCN 
and other rebel outfits. The bloody ethnic clashes in Manipur, between the 
warring Kuki and Naga tribes, also reflect the failure of the government in 
solving the tribal problems of the North-East. In fact, no other region in 
India today is as ethnically diverse as the North-East. 


Dr. Pranab K. Das Gupta, the author of Life and Culture of Matrilineal 
Tribe of Meghalaya, which is one of the Tribal Studies of India Series 
T-113 seems to have missed this perspective of the sufferings of the Indian 
tribals, including those of Meghalaya, in his work written with a bias-perspective. 


The book is full of typographical errors and repetitions ad nauseam, 
indicating that the monograph has been either written and printed in great 
haste, or the author seems to have been careless in writing. It is, however, 
a descriptive pioneering work on the culture of the tribal War Khasis, which, 
I am sure, would evoke interest among readers as well as researchers, and 
students of sociology and social anthropology, based, as it is, on field-work, 
as a source material. 


L. B. Kenny 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE JAINAS, VIRCHAND GANDHI, 
edited by Nagin J. Shah, published by Lalit C. Shah, Trustee, Jain 
International, Navrangpura, Ahmedabad - 380014, 1993, pp. 232, Rs. 
80/- 


World's Parliament of Religions was held at Chicago in 1893 A.D. V.R. 
Gandhi was an exponent of Jainism at this first Parliament. His lectures on 
Jainism and Jain Philosophy, delivered at this Parliament, were collected and 
published in two books entitled The Jaina Philosophy (1910 and 1924) 
and The Karma Philosophy (1913 and 1924). The present publication is 
a part of the Centenary Celebrations of that first Parliament. Dr. N.J. Shah, 
who is an eminent scholar of Jainism and Indian Philosophy, has from these 
lectures selected passages and arranged them in the present book in such 
a manner as to give a connected, consistent and systematic account of the 
Jain Philosophy and religion. He has added at appropriate places headings 
and sub-hcadings to indicate the point under discussion. 


The present book is divided into four parts. Part [ - Chapter 1 deals 
with ‘Cultural Environment’ : antiquity of Indian civilization and the Vedas, 
social status of early Hindus, moral status of thc Hindus' life, its object 
and laws according to Hindus, six systems of philosophy, essential principles 
of Hinduism and essentials of Buddhism and thus prepares the ground for 
a proper understanding and appreciation of the Jain philosophy and religion 
(pp.3-39). 


Part II (consisting of Chapters 2 to 7) explains the essentials of Jain 
Philosophy. Chapter 2 presents bare outlines of the fundamentals of Jainism : 
nine principles, six substances, six kinds of living beings, four states of existence, 
transmigration, Karma and Jain ethics. Chapter 3 treats of the Jain conception 
of reality and knowledge. Chapter 4 treats of the Jain conception of soul. 
Chapter 5 deals with the Jain view of the universe, chapter 6, with the 
Jain view of God and Chapter 7 with Jain symbolism (pp.43-95). 


Part TI (consisting of Chapters 8 to 16) is devoted to the exposition 
of the unique Jain theory of Karma. It treats of the nature of Karma, relation 
between soul and Karma, and eightfold classification of Karma , the causes 
of Karma, sub-divisions of the eight types of Karma : 1. Jfánávaraniya 
(knowledge-obscuring), 2. darsanávaraniya (faith-obscuring), 3. vedaniya - 
4. mohaniya - S. àyuh - 6. nàma - 7. gotra - and 8. antaráya karma 

(pp.99-142). 


Part IV (consisting of only one Chapter i. e., Chapter 17) is devoted 
to the exposition of the 14 guna-sthànas which represent various stages 
of spiritual development (pp. 145-228). Incidentally, it may be noted here 
that the position of the subject ‘Sixth Stage of Development’ and onwards 
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(pp. 222-228), which ‘was left unwritten by Gandhi owing to his ill-health, 
is completed by the editor, Dr. N. J. Shah. 


The ‘Contents’ are prefaced with a useful Introduction (pp.5-24) and a 
Table of Contents (pp. 25-32) by Dr. NJ. Shah, the editor. At the end 
is added an Appendix very briefly dealing with‘Contribution of Jainism to 
Literature and Progress’ (pp.229-232). 


Part I reveals V.R.Gandhi's deep love for our Indian culture. His treatment 
of the parica-mahá-yajflas ( five great sacrifices), by performing which animal 
man becomes human is indeed very instructive. He points out that according 
to the Jain conception of reality both the substance (dravya) and its modes 
(paryáyas) are real. He compares this view with that of Vedanta which regards 
Paryáyas, modes as unreal. He deals with the method of analysis (nayavada) 
and synthesis (syádvada) of the Jains and answers Sankaracarya’s criticism 
of Syadvada. He puts forward forceful and cogent arguments in favour of 
rebirth and transmigration. He explains the Jain view of God. The Jains do 
not believe in a God who is a creater of the world. According to them, 
a perfected soul is a God and there could be any number of such Gods. 
The Vedic Hindus, the Buddhists and the Jains agree on the conception that 
each Karma (action) entails its fruit, it is the Jain thinkers however who 
have given deep thought to and studied it minutely from various points of 
view. They have developed the Karma theory in all its aspects in their 
works dealing with the doctrine of Karma . The conception of 14 Gunasthána 's 
as expounded by the Jains, though appears new, has some parallel in the 
stages of spiritual development mentioned in the yoga system. 


The work under review reveals V.R. Gandhi's non-sectarian approach, 
his insight into the essentials of religion, his sound knowledge of other systems 
of Indian philosophy, his close acquaintance with Western philosophy and 
as stated earlier, his love for our culture. 


It is an excellent handbook of the Jain religion and philosophy. 


Dr. NJ. Shah, who has ably edited the work and prefaced it with his 
valuable Introduction deserves our warm congratulations for adding this splendid 
treatise, based on V.R. Gandhi's enlightening lectures, to the existing literature 
in English on Jain religion and philosophy. 


V. M. Kulkarni 


STUDIES IN THE DHARMASASTRA, S. G. MOGHE, published by Ajanta 
Publications, Ajanta Books International, Delhi- 1 10007, 1991, pp. viii+285, 
Rs. 325/- 


The work under review is a collection of thirty-five articles of Dr. Moghe. 
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some of them were already published in Oriental Research Journals, some 
others have been accepted for publication and still others have been specially 
written for the purpose of the present book. These articles clearly fall under 
two recognisable groups. The first twenty-five articles deal with Dharmasastra 
proper, whereas the last nine with Kautilya's Asthasastra . The 26th article, 
which divides the two groups, reviews Dr. Kane's contribution to the study 
of Dharma§Sastra. The first group covers topics like Relation of the Grhyasütras, 
of Kamasastra, and of Ayurveda to Dharmagastra; Budha-Smrti, Rsyasrnga 
Smrti Restored; the Vyaghrasmrti, the Date of Kullükabhatta, of Govinda 
Svāmī, Medhatithi as an Etymologist, Vaidyanatha Diksita, Dina Section of 
the DharmaSastra, etc. These articles are in a sense independent of each 
other. They are only connected by the general thread of the comprehensive 
Dharmaéástra title. 


The Second group deals with topics like Citations from Kautiliya Arthasàastra 
by Mallinàtha and Citations from Kautliya Artha$astra in AlarnkaraSastra and 
Astrology, interpretations of some particular sütras of Kautilya, a note on 
the word Kákini, etc. 


In a review like this, it is simply not possible to evaluate the various 
articles individually. One can only draw particular attention to some noteworthy 
points and make some general observations. Some of the articles, e.g. S.Nos. 
2 and 3 arc of interdisciplinary nature, as they discuss the interrelation between 
Kāmaśāstra and DharmaSsastra, and between Ayurveda and Dharmaéástra. Dr. 
Moghe’s critical edition of Budha-Smrti and his restoration of Rsyasrriga-Smrti 
following the model set forth by Dr. Kane in his restoration of 
Sankha-Likhita-Dharma-Sütra (S.Nos. 7 & 8), relate to textual criticism. In 
his article on *' Relation of Kāmaśāstra to Dharma$astra "", he observes - '' MM. 
Dr. P.V. Kane in his monumental ‘History of Dharmasastra’ has forgotten 
to deal with this topic at full length” (p.13) and he undertakes to do some 
justice to this subject in this article. In his article on the Vydghra-Smrti 
he complains: “the Vyaghra-Smrti appears to have been neglected by MM. 
D (? Dr.) P.V; Kane in his monumental ‘History of DhannaSastra’.... (p. 
81) and draws our attention to his critical editions of this Smrti . Keeping 
these and some other things like ‘fresh interpretation... development of 
DhannaSastra thoughts etc., in mind, he claims in his Preface (p.vii) that 
he has filled up some of the gaps in the work of MM. Dr. P.V. Kane. 
To a dispassionate reader this claim might appcar to be a little exaggerated. 


In the article S.No. 26 Moghe attempts to assess in bricf Kane 's contribution 
to the domain of Dharmaá$astra. In his articles on Citations from the Kautiliya 
Artha&ástra in the Commentaries of Mallinatha and in Alarhkara Sastra and 
Astrology he points out how these secondary sources are of supreme importance 
for a truly critical edition of Kautillya Arthasástra and observes that Kangle 
*does not appear to have consulted these sources' as aid for his critical 
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edition of the Kautiliya Arthasastra (p.229). 


Dr. Moghe holds with Dr. Kane that the Kautiliya Arthasastra forms 
an integral part of Dharmaé$àstra (p.vii) possibly unaware of the fact that 
Kane's view now stands rejected by R.C. Hazra. He is a very keen scholar 
of Dharmasastra and Pürvamimümsàá. He his rightly placed before himself 
as his ideal Dr. Kane “‘who was admired for his great achievement, has 
colossal industry and boundless patience, his critical scholarship and unfailing 
devotion to Sanskrit learning." While surveying and incidentally evaluating 
Kane's contribution to Dharma$astra Moghe frankly declares : '* He has derived 
ample inspiration from the voluminous works of Dr. Kane for various research 
papers contributed by him and will continue to receive the same.” (p. 215) 


Dr. Moghe's industry and devotion to the subject of Dharmasastra and 
Pürvamimáàinsàá deserve to be commented. His critical approach to any problem 
of DharmaSastra or Arthaśāstra of Kautilya is admirable. When criticising senior 
scholars he prefers to make veiled digs at them (see pp. 37-38, p. 176, 
p. 228, p. 248, p. 250 and p. 257), without quite realising that their position 
cannot be as vulnerable. 


It is indeed unfortunate that about every page of this book has been 
disfigured by errors in printing and utter disregard of diacritical marks. The 
text in Devanagari script too is badly printed (see, for example pp. 57, 60, 
63, 78, 79). Occasionally, we meet with spelling mistakes and wrong use 
of articles. By way of example a few of them may be pointed out here: 


P. 1 - (They remain) ‘contended’ for ‘ contented’. 

p. 28 - ‘as per example’ for ‘as for example.’ 

p. 42 - ‘odiom’ for ‘odium’. 

p. 112 - ‘He appears to have lead" for ‘led (a long life.).’ 
P 


. 172. ‘(as slightly earlier to) the another (commentator)' for ‘the other 
(commentator).' 


p. 175 - ‘(to whom) the guest is near’ for ‘dear.’ 
p. 187 - ‘they do not have the partience' for ‘patience to make.’ 
‘the (a)' for ‘thorough study....' 


p. 224 - ‘the word .... is quite assential’ for ‘essential.’ On the dust cover 
we read : ‘Prof. H.D. Valankar' for ' Velankar.' On p. 39 we read: ‘giving 
the glossary of the vocabulary of the words.' What the author wants to 
say is not clear. 


These things somewhat detract from the real merit of the author 's work. 
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It would have been only proper, if the author had added a list of articles 
that have been already published and of articles that have been accepted 
for publication in an appendix at the end. 


Notwithstanding these deficiencies, Dr. Moghe's work is a valuable 
contribution to the critical literature oneDharma$àstra. It is hoped that students 
of Dharmaśāstra will warmly welcome these studies. 


V. M. Kulkarni 


EASTERN APPROACHES, ESSA YS ON ASIAN ART AND ARCHAEOLOG Y, 
edited by T.S. MAXWELL, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1992, pp. 
xii & 252, Figs. 29, Plates 80, Rs. 415/- 


Eastern Approaches is dedicated to Professor Klaus Fischer, to 
commemorate the inauguration of his professorship in the Department of 
Oriental Art History, University of Bonn in 1967. It is a collection of twenty-two 
essays contributed by eminent Indian and Western scholars of Asian art, 
architecture and archaeology. The topics dealt with range from Mongolia to 
Central Asia, from Bactro-Gandhara to the Indian subcontinent, and spanning 
2,000 years from the sixth century B.C. 


The subject areas indicate Mediterranean contact with the north-western 
Indian frontiers, including thc return voyage of Alexander's admiral, Nearchos, 
along the Makran coast, bringing the rcader into Asia from the west. According 
to W. Vogelsang, the exact location of Gandharans, Bactrians and Scythians 
in sixth century B.C. remains unknown, but the Achaemenid sources scem 
to indicate that they lived near Bactria, and probably to the east of it. The 
Indike of Arrian gives the account of Nearchos' voyage and distances covered 
by the stages of the voyage. 


G. Gnoli discusses the Greek concept of the city-goddess ( nagara-devata) 
in the Buddhist art of Gandhara. In the article on Genealogy of the Buddha 
Doris Srinivasan ‘devotes almost two pages to the genealogy of Vrsni and 
Krsna which was unnecessary. Marianne Yaldiz's article on a Buddhist Mural 
from Qizil, Chinese Central Asia is iconographically very interesting. 
Bautze-Picron describes a Buddha image from Kurkihar, preserved at the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


P.K. Agrawala deals with the headless Nude Goddess and her identification. 
He tries to find missing links from the recent discovery from Inamgaon. However, 
he does not refer to R.C. Dhere's book on Lajjà - Gauri (1978) in Marathi, 
as well as R. Nagaswamy's article “From Aditi to Kundalini", in Pupul Jaykar 
Felicitation Volume. Recently Carol Radcliffe Bolon has published a book 
Forms of the Lajja Gaun in Indian Art, Pennsylvania, 1992. J.C. Harle discusses 
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two early Indian metal images and opines that they were made for household 
worship or as votive ‘offerings. H. Háitel gives step-by-step development in 
the iconographic formula of the early goddess Durgā Mahisüsuramardini 
illustrating examples in stone and terracotta. B.N. Mukherjee discusses the 
image and concept of the goddess Kali through examples of Pala-Sena sculptures 
from eastern India. The demons of the Kulu Valley are brought to light 
by the writing from Gabriele Jettmar Thakur - a long time resident of Manali. 
An interesting essay by Veronika Veit deals with the auspicious marks of 
a horse for its master. 


B.B. Lal shows how stratigraphy helps in dating a three-eyed terracotta 
head from Sringaverapura to the first century A.D. P.K. Agrawala has brought 
to our notice a rare Gandhara statue of Skanda with cock and peacock preserved 
in Berlin Museum. N.P. Joshi draws our attention to deva-pattas where city 
- goddess (nagara-devatá) re-emerges in the study of medieval stelae from 
north India. Plate Nos. in the text should be 46 to 50 and not from 45 
to 49. Devangana Desai examines the role of Saiva Tüntric system in images 
and their placement in the architecture of Kandariyá Mahadeva temple at 
Khajuraho. Maxwell critically analyses the aesthetic and philosophic background 
and iconographic features of a Visnu image from Bhusawar. The more correct 
identification of this image ought to have been Vaikuntha Caturanana as 
mentioned in Silpa texts and not ViSvaripa as suggested by Maxwell. 


Anand and Naval Krishna decal with Krsna-lilà in a Bikancri linc-drawing 
of c.A.D. 1725. This is thc only article in this book without a bibliography. 
Joachim Bautze discusses an illustrated Dhola-Maru manuscript from Nagaur 
of seventeenth century. 


The last three articles cover Indo-Islamic city and tomb architecture and 
its ornamentation which are described and examined in historical perspective. 
George Michell illustrates his article with special architectural drawings of 
Firozabad. Salome Zajadacz. Hastenrath shows that the Makli Hill necropolis 
Originated from the clusters of tombs built around the graves of saints situated 
in three places: in the area north of Section 3, in Section 3 and in thc 
middle of Section 2. Taj Ali describes the tombs in the Lal Mahra Sharif 
cemetery which are the earlicst extant monuments of thcir kind in Pakistan 
dated to the eleventh-twelfth centuries. 


Many of the ancicnt buildings, sculptures and paintings arc discusscd 
in this book for the first time and all thc texts and figures arc original contributions 
specially prepared for this Volumc. In these pages the reader touches the 
world of Greck, Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim cultures in India, where there 
is continuity of tradition in modern tünes. 


This prestigious publication is a worthy presentation to Profesor Klaus 
Fischer, whom ‘he reviewer had met several years ago at the Prince of Wales 
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Museum, Bombay. For students of Asian studies with their interest in the 
many branches of knowledge, exploration and scholarship, this publication 
will be a source of inspiration. Exhaustive notes, Bibliographies and indexes 
enhance the value of this book. 


B.V. Shetti 


THE MYTH OF SAINT THOMAS AND THE MYLAPORE SHIVA TEMPLE, 
ISHWAR SHARAN 1991, published by VOICE OF INDIA, New Delhi 
110002, pp.68, Rs. 15/- 


This short book, as the title indicates, purports to throw some light on 
the Church of Saint Thomas and the Mylapore Shiva Temple. The author 
has presented his own view of both these, in just 20 pages and has added 
Appendices, running over other 48 pages, which contain articles by C.A. 
Simon, Swami Tapasyananda, Harry Miller and two articles of the author 
himself. These also indicate certain legal documents in support of the various 
contentions. The book, however, is lacking in marshalling strong historical 
evidence in support of the myth of Saint Thomas. Even among Christians, 
there is no unanimity about the visit of St. Thomas. As regards the temple 
of Shiva in Mylapore, the author mainly depends on the couplet by poet 
Jüàanasambandar (6th century A.D.), which mentions that ''The Lord of 
Kapaleeswaram sat watching the people of Mylapore, a place full of flowering 
coconut palms, taking ceremonial bath in the sea on the full-moon day of 
the month of Masi. "' 


But this is after all a poetic description and has to be reckoned as such. 
It cannot substantiate that the original temple was on seashore. Another poet, 
Tirumangayya Alwar, a contemporary of Jiansambandar, describes 
Tirukannapuram wherein he says that the waves of the sea touched the ramparts 
of the temple. But the actual sea was twelve miles away from the said temple. 
So Jáanasambandar ’s couplet need not be taken as a strong evidence about 
the position of the Shiva Temple in Mylapore. 


The author has, however, collected a good evidence of Portuguese 
Missionary activities which were in no way less iconoclastic than those of 
Muslim invaders, in the course of centuries. Their intolerance of the indigenous 
Hindu deities was also well-known. 


The author has taken pains to collect the information with regard to 
these two religious places and made it available to the common man. He 
deserves to be congratulated for his endeavour. 


K. K. A. Venkatachari 
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MORE STUDIES IN SANSKRIT SAHITYA -SASTRA, V.M.KULKARNI, 
published by Saraswati Pustak Bhandar, Ahmedabad, 1993, pp. 211, 
Rs. 250/- 


The book un 'er review is a collection of Dr. V.M. Kulkarni's research 
papers relating to Sanskrit Literary Criticism and Aesthetics. As the title indicates, 
it is a work complementary to his earlier Studies In Sanskrit Sahritya - Sástra. 


Professor Kulkarni has covered a variety of subjects such as the Sanskrit 
Theory of Beauty, the topic of Rasa and its nature, location, the topic of 
Dhvani, etc. He is very clear in his understanding and exposition of these 
two major concepts in Sanskrit Poetics. He has discussed the dual nature 
of Sattvikabhávas very critically referring to the views of Masson and 
Patwardhan. He has critically examined Abhinava.'s position and taken note 
the views of later Alamkárikas. The treatment bears testimony to Dr. Kulkarni's 
indepth study of the original works on a/arhikára and to his critical judgement. 
His critical examination of prthak alamk dratva bears out his first-hand knowledge 
of the works of such giants such as Jayaratha, Sobhakara and Jagannatha. 
In his assessment of RajaSckhara Kulkarni has taken him to task for his 
unjustifiable claim of being the first to discuss the four types of Plagiarism. 
Dr. Kulkarni is quite forthright in pointing out how Rajasekhar has bodily 
lifted passages on the subject from thc writings of Anandavardhan! 


While dealing with Hemacandra and alamk4ra tradition and rasa tradition 
Dr. Kulkarni takes care to refute Kosambi's criticism whom he could rarther 
have ignored. Actually Hemacandra, his disciples Ramacandra and Gunacandra, 
Narendraprabha, Gunaratha, Siddhicandra, and the brilliant Abhinavagupta were 
all yogis, and we may add the name of the authors of *Future Poetry' and 
‘Savitri’ - Sri Aurobindo, to these. It requires a yogi's detachment to enjoy 
poetry and for becoming a true sahrdaya. 


Dr. Kulkarni has also considered the charge of plagiarism levelled against 
Hemacandra. He could have quoted to support his plea from Abhinavagupta 
also who holds that in Sastra originality lies in presenting the older stuif 
in newer lights - ‘“pdrva-pratisthapita-yojandsu | müla-pratisthà-phalam 
ámananti." Kulkarni rightly evaluates Hemacandra's invaluable services. He 
has in a separate paper also shown how critics such as Anandavardhana, 
Kuntaka and the rest have talked of Kālidāsa in general and Abhijüána - 
Sakuntala in particular. He has rightly denounced the stand taken by certain 
modem critics, who have unfairly attacked Kalidasa. It may also be observed 
that it was not the practice of Sanskrit d/amk4rikas to write critical appreciation 
of a given work as is done by modern critics whose activity looks to us 
to be a mere waste of time and words. 


Dr. Kulkarni has brilliantly brought home the usefulness of Prakrit Poetry. 
He has a valuab!. suggestion that scholars should shed all narrow prejudices 
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while studying it. The author is at his best in his "Discovery through Restoration.”’ 
To my mind no modern Sanskrit scholar of any repute worth the name, 
has made efforts in this direction with Kulkarni's magnitude and success. 
We took a clue from him while editing Gunaratna's Sáradipikà on the KP 
of Mammata and are indebted to his lead and guidance in this field. Kulkarni's 
reputation rests solidly on his excellent edition of the Kavyanusasana as also 
on the recovery of Ch. VII of Abhinav Bharati. 


We congratulate Dr. Kulkarni for the publication of this excellent book. 


Tapasvi Nandi 


A STUDY OF JAYANTA BHATTA 'S NYAYAMANJARI, A MATURE 
SANSKRIT WORK ON INDIAN LOGIC, PART I, NAGIN J. SHAH 
Sanskrit-Sanskriti Granthamálà, published by Dr. Jagruti Dilip Sheth, 
Ahmedabad, pp-125, Rs. 90/- 


After a short Foreword and Preface the author gives Introduction to the 
work, occupying 16 pages. Then begins Chapter I, the main part of the 
book, in which four issues have been taken up for discussion: (i) On defining 
Pramána, (ii) On the Buddhist twofold classification of Pramána , (iii) On 
Arthàpatti, and (iv) On Abhava (75 pages in addition to the Introduction). 
This is followed by References in Sanskrit cited from original sources (17 
pages). At the end of the book, an Appendix. ** On the Problems of Knowledge 
in General" has been added, which is followed by References in Sanskrit 
(pages 12 +5). 


In the Preface, the author has very clearly pointed out the triangular 
contest, which is a pivotal issue to be discussed in this book, among the 
Naiyáyikas, the Buddhists and the Mimarhsakas. The three invaluable jewels 
of Indian Philosophy, namely, Jayanta Bhatta's Nyáyamafjari, Dharmakirti 's 
Pramanavarttika and Kumirila Bhatta 's Slokavarttika have been appropriately 
highlighted by.the author (Preface, pp. 7-8). 


Dr. Nagin Shah has distinctly pinpointed the unique view held by Jayanta 
Bhatia, according to which the chief aim of the Nydya_ is to vindicate the 
validity of Vedic testimony, which is not found known to the traditional Nydya 
commentaries (Intro. pp.7,12). I think, for the first time, this view held by 
Jayanta Bhatta, has been made prominent. 


The author seems somewhat harsh in his criticism when he remarks - 
“Jayanta was just incapable of having any historical understanding of how 
Vedas came to be composed....". In fact, Jayanta was a traditional Pundit 
(10 " century A.D.) and hence not expected to have so-called ‘historical 
understanding’ (Intro. p.13). 
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On p.76, line 24, the author makes a conclusive statement — ''Really 
an absence conceived as an independent real is a highly untenable concept. "' 
Here we should keep in mind that the Prücina as well as Navya - Nyüya 
works have adduced a number of arguments in favour of Abháva. And hence 
I think, it is better to leave this issue as controversial. 


On p.86, Dr. Nagin Shah has very systematically presented Jayanta’s 
discussion about the qualifier and qualificand relation, and has rightly pointed 
out the ad hoc character of the Nyaya which admits this relation. The 
author's view is quite in consonance with the views held by modern logicians, 
like Daniel H.H. Ingalls ( Materials for the Study of Navya - Nyàya Logic, pp. 
58, 75) and B.K. Matilal ( The Navya Nydya Doctrine of Negation, pp. 42-44). 


In the Appendix, Dr. Nagin Shah has very interestingly discussed the 
nature of knowledge citing a number of definitions of various darsanas like 
VaiSesika, Nyàáya, Mimárhsà, Bauddha, Jaina, etc. A similar discussion we 
find in the “Advanced Studies in Indian Logic And Metaphysics ” by Sukhlalji 
Sanghavi (pp. 32-33). 


On p.116 (Appendix) the author has distinctly shown the difference between 
the views regarding validity and non-validity of knowledge held by Santaraksita 
and that held by Stcherbatsky and Chatterjee who ''seem to have before 
them the Sarvadarsanasangraha. '" Then the author remarks - ‘‘May be this 
view held by a section of the Buddhist philosophers. Or maybe it is a 
misrepresentation of the Buddhist view on the part of the author of the 
Sarvadarsanasangraha." I think the first alternative is more plausible than 
the second. In this context we find the statement “‘tasmadapramanyam, svatah 
prámàányam tu sarmhvàdajüánàadibhir....". The author of the Yuktisneha - 
prapurani - siddhànta - candrikà, refers to this as the Buddha view. (Avidyá 
- A Problem of Truth and Reality, Fn.3, p. 464, by E.A. Solomon, Gujarat 
University, Ahmedabad). 


The printing and get-up of the book under review are very nice and 
attractive. There are some errors in printing e.g. plimarily (- primarily, p.1, 
line 14), thmes theem (= themes them p.7, line 20), Jayanta that (= ‘says’ 
missing, p. 10, 1.7), Jayanta (- letters in disorder, p. 21, line last but one), 
worp ( = word, p. 27, 1. last), comesin (= comes in p.29, 1.20), to arelte 
(= to relate p.30, 1. last), senory (= sensory, p. 47, 1.2), trun (= turn, p. 
47, last line of the para. 1), the ( - he, line 4" from the last), smhoe 
(= smoke, p. 58 middle), compled (= coupled, p. 59, .10), a cog-tion 
(= cognition, p.114, 1. last), 43 (= 45 Fn. No. p.115, 1.5), Bracked (- 
Bracketed, p. 121, Fn.13), Pramanata iti (= pramánata iti, p.125, Fn.79, 
line 3). 


This book under review is a valuable contribution to the sphere of Indian 
Philosophy in general and that of Indian Logic in particular. And I am confident 
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that any scholar in India or abroad who desires to deeply understand the 
views regarding pramdna, knowledge, etc. held by Jayanta Bhatta, Dharmakirti 
and Kumüárila (the Nyáya, the Buddhist philosophy and the Mimárhsà), will 
be very much benefitted by referring to this book by Dr. Nagin Shah. 


We look forward to the next publications with the same clarity of thought 
in this series, Dr. Nagin Shah truly deserves warm congratulations for this 
learned attempt. 


L. V. Joshi 


ADI SANKARACARYA (12th Centenary Commemoration Volume), edited 
by GAUTAM PATEL and published by Directorate of Information, 
Government of Gujarat, Gandhinagar, 1992, pp. xii + 233, price not 
mentioned. 


Adi Sankaracarya was one of the very rare philosophical geniuses in India, 
who carried the torch of religion and philosophy all over the country, and 
saved people from the demoralising intellectual rot that had set in in the 
early medieval period. With his brilliant exposition of the Brahmasütras of 
Bádaráyana, the Gitā and the Upanisads, he provided the metaphysical 
framework to Hinduism. But he was not a dry metaphysician. His devotional 
poems or stotras like ‘Bhaja Govindam’ are still chanted all over the country 
with great fervour, and have provided tremendous solace to devotees yearning 
for the glimpse of the godhead. 


Both these facets of Sankarácárya's literary activity have been sufficiently 
highlighted in this valuable collection containing fifty articles, and analysing 
the great Acárya's life and work. The opening article by Nani Palkhiwala 
describes Sankarácárya as ‘the builder of the empire of the spirit’ and rightly 
so. Palkhiwala explains how Adi Sankaracarya synthesized and purified different 
philosophies and ideals of his time, a master of Jñāna, Karma and Bhakti 
Yogas. Philosophy was the dedication of his life, and he gave the message 
of detachment from life, abandoning the thought of reward as a preparation 
for eternal life. Gautam Patel in his article on "$annyása and Sankara' points 
out how the Acarya combined and synthesized the concepts of the Smrtis 
and the Gita and gave a new dimension to the concept of Sannyása, which 
is not actionless, but is a positive entity. E. A. Solomon gives a brilliant 
analysis of Sankarácárya's Bhàsya on the Brhadaranayakoponisad, and explains 
the meaning of ‘Upanisad’ as destroying samsdara, and not merely as ‘a secret 
doctrine’. The Acárya's interpretation of '"ànanda' is also remarkable. T.N. 
Dharmadhikari discusses the Acárya's views on Karma-kanda and Karmanisthá. 
Karmakanda stands for Vedic sacrifices undertaken for fulfilling the desire 
for worldly prosperity, while Karmanisthé stands for Karmayoga, viz. 
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performance of Vedic sacrifices without worldly desire, as illustrated in the 
Gità and the Upanisads like Isavasya, Mundaka, etc. Rewatiraman Pandey 
explains how Adi Sankaracarya integrated the entire country, and re-established 
Hinduism on a sound footing, which was the need of the time. S.R. Bhatt 
outlines Sankaracarya’ s contribution to world thought and culture based on 
his distinction between the Absolute and God. The Acdrya accepts the empirical 
reality of the world, though not its ultimate reality. Maya has epistemic status, 
but not ontological status, and it covers the individual self. Bhatt also discusses 
‘Acarya’s view of moksa. 


Another interesting feature of the work is the study of Sankaracarya’s 
philosophy in relation to other Indian philosophers, and also foreign thinkers 
such as Bradley, Eckhart, etc. Thus we have Kantavala’s study of Sankaracarya’s 
similarities and differences with Gaudapáda, regarding philosophical concepts 
like Gandharvanagara, susupta, vandhydputra, footsteps of a bird in the sky, 
three planes of reality, etc. which make quite an interesting reading. Mahesh 
Mehta discusses the view of absolute reality as held by Sankara, Nagar juna 
and Eckhart. He points out the correspondence of fathatd, tattva and Sdnyaté, 
and also Eckhart's doctrine of divine nothingness. Like saguna and nirguna, 
Eckhart distinguishes between Godhead and God, but disagrees regarding the 
status of God and the world. For him the world is real, and not an illusion 
or Mayda. In fact, Eckhart's doctrine is closer to Saiva Pratyabhijfiáà school 
than to Vedanta. In his article "Sankaracárya and Bradley’, C.V. Raval affords 
an interesting account of the two philosophers, whose resemblance is deeper 
than it appears. Sankara defines the existence of Brahman on the triple authority 
of tarka, Sruti and anubhava. Bradley's philosophy is a distinction between 
reality as the subject of judgment and the ideal context which judgment 
ascribes to it, i.e., the difference between reality and appearance. All categories 
such as space, time, etc. are self-contradictory, hence the appearances of 
reality. Reality embraces all appearances or diversities. The nature of the 
world is contradictory, and hence it is an appearance. Both Bradley and 
Sankara feel that thought cannot apprehend the Absolute, and both aim at 
transcendental reality. For both, reality is ‘Absolute Experience.’ 


There are many more thought-provoking articles constituting the Volume, 
but the exigencies of space must prevail. One would also like to refer to 
A.N. Jani’s comprehensive article on Adi Sankaracarya’ s literature, and also 
D.N. Shanbhag’s article on Sankarücárya' s concept of Bhakti. In fine, here 
is a very comprchensive and in-depth study of Adi Sankarácárya' s philosophy, 
poetry and lifelong missionary work. 


Y. S. Walimbe 
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ART : THE INTEGRAL VISION, A Volume of Essays in Felicitation of 
Kapila Vatsyayan, ed: B. N.SARASWATI, S.C. MALIK, MADHU KHANNA, 
New Delhi, 1994, pp. xii + 336, colour illustrations 27, monochrome 
photos 76, Rs. 1500/-. 


Being as multidimensional as are Dr. Kapila Vatsyayan's concerns, the 
gifts offered by her associates in this birthday celebration are also a reflection 
of a commonality of outlook. Many of us see Kapila as a kind of inexhaustible, 
inflorescent centre-cum- Kundalini sakti energy, ever in search of underlying 
integrating qualities inherent in what she herself has termed the 'cognate 
systems’. 


The opening pages detail the phenomenal past and ongoing accomplishments 
of this gentle dynamo. In all of her diverse creations and activities, she has 
never allowed for a superficial or limited perspective, co-ordinating the 
multiplicities of manifestly distinct fields: literature, education, the arts, dance 
and music, metaphysics, religious history. She is performer, choreographer, 
director of dance and drama, author, diplomat, administrator, and she fuses 
all these endeavours with a rare generosity of spirit. For her radial contributions 
in these many areas, she has here received a centripetal retum - support 
and a good deal of unabashed affection. 


A glance at the biographies of the twenty-seven contributors reveals the 
universality of Kapila Vatsyayan’s interests. For, all the many-aspected 
approaches seem to seek patterns, in a quest for a holistic vision, even as 
they teach about their own particular disciplines. There are contributions here 
from... reader, hold on to your hat: the fields of Indology, physics, astro 
physics, metaphysics, history of art, religion and of India, museology, theology, 
anthropology and archaeology, and a poet, a dancer and a dramatist as well! 


It is the mark of the deep feelings many of Kapila Vatsyayan’s close 
associates have for her that there is also a range of modes of expression. 
The warmth and intimacy felt by one editor, B.N. Saraswati, is discursive 
and self-searching. The others do stay within the bounds of logical discourse, 
but even as they discuss fundamentals, the mood is dedicatory. 


Although one cannot actually be bricf and at the same time do justice 
to the complexities, and I must rest content with whetting the readers’ appetite, 
perhaps, as an introduction, a schema can be constructed. The articles might 
be situated along vertical and horizontal alignments, even though these axes 
can be conceived only as pillars out of which ideas interconnect at all levels, 
in all directions. On the vertical axis are those articles, the contents of which 
describe a surging ascent towards, or the unfolding from Brahman. In tandem, 
on the horizontal axis, there is a liberal number of- cross-cultural studies 
concerning universals. This confluence is a reflection of Kapila Vatsyayan's 
world view, and for that matter, of the healthy general trend towards sceing 
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the Indian traditions in relationship to contemporaneous examinations of 
archetypal human responses. One summary of the meanings inherent in this 
double axis is stated by Raimon Panniker : “....in the present moment of 
conversion, none of the cultural and religious traditions of mankind, by 
themselves or in isolation from each other, can offer a satisfactory solution 
to the problems of the human condition nor to the destiny of Man” (sic). 
Appropriately, the poet Keshav Malik reflects upon what lies at the interior 
of the self, and which, in fact, is the core focus of the entire volume. It 
is the longing to return the ‘personal vertical self’, the ‘psychic elements 
in the individual', a condition as old as consciousness in humanity. And S.C. 
Malik, in the same vein, focuses on the creative individual, in search of 
a relationship with a felt totality. 


It is always exciting to learn more about the symbolic manifestations 
of the unfolding First Principle, expressed in India in protean forms. One 
gets the impression that the diversifications are infinite and today are very 
much part of the psychic responses of the rural and a majority of other 
people who still are in genuine connection with what they perceive as the 
sacred, on many differing levels. The continuum is alive and well; it has 
always been so. And for royalty and the teachers, for the patrons and the 
receptive devotee, studio-trained artists created majestic works of art, about 
which we are instructed here: 


Jim Masselos studies temporal time in the Gita Govinda paintings at 
Sydney. T.S. Maxwell's ever more complex representations of Vi$varüpa Visnu 
as “God incorporating or radiating the universe at the heart of which he 
stands ” deepens our understanding. Mudrd in text and ritual is demonstrated 
by Bettina Baumer to be one way the interconnectedness of all the Indian 
disiplines is manifested. John McKim Malville’s descriptions of Vijayanagar 
as cosmic city, mirroring the macrocosm, and Devangana Desai's study of 
Krsna Lilà, with focus on Laksmana Temple at Khajuraho, also speak about 
the godhead / world fusions. A charming piece about God Brahmá is illustrated 
by Aditya Malik with a traditional story, identifying Brahma as fertility divinity 
and creator, the associations melded. 


Although some of the other contributors also deal with the godhead, 
they stay within a more conventionalized descriptive/historical perspective 
by no means out of place in the volume's holistic approach, as they add 
new material for ever more complex integration. In an effort to reveal hitherto 
neglected artistic excellence, Ratan Parimoo introduces many examples of 
Hinglajgarh sculptures. Lokesh Chandra and S.D. Singhal have collected 
examples of beautiful medieval Indonesian Buddhist bronzes. The museologist 
Ranjit Makkuni anticipates new interdisciplinary exhibits, aided by modern 
technology. 
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Born into two cultures and having ventured into this third one, this reviewer, 
who never understood East/West dichotemization, is naturally always delighted 
when that hackneyed but useful phrase ‘unity in diversity’ is recognized to 
include archetypal human responses in other cultures, even as we take seriously 
Irene Winter's admonishment (in her enlightening article on light and radiance 
in the art of Mesopotamia) about our responsibility to ‘‘ seek the local context 
and the value system of internal tradition." Thus David Park develops the 
idea of space chronologically, blithly seesawing from ‘West’ to ‘East’ and 
from text to art form, in disregard of which particular culture has made 
the contribution. Like some of us, he operates mainly within a universal 
mental world, as does Kathleen Raine, who traces William Blake's Indian 
influences, which brought her to our shores. Malekin sees Plotinus and Sankara 
as spritually akin. The scholar of Tantricism, Madhu Khanna, came to the 
West to find that after meditation children there also draw mandalas . When 
Malville thinks about Vijayanagar, he is basing his ideas of his knowledge 
of Beijing, Tenochtitlan, Rome and Babylon. Cybele / Devi associations are 
examined by M.C. Joshi. And one of the most edifying of the articles is 
a translation of a work by Sergiu : Al-George; it concerns Brancusi's ‘pillar’ 
associations, to illustrate the author's insights about the confluence of Romanian 
and Indian cultures: Both invest abstract concepts in concrete symbols. Michael 
Meister's focus on finding underlying ground in the variety of cultural patterns 
within India does something to upset stern East / West categorizations. 


The twenty-seventh (last) essay polarizes the deductive (as Indian) and 
inductive (western scientific) methodologies and hopes that we will retrieve 
that way of thinking which “‘ seiz(es) the whole in its flow and onward movement 
as an uníragmented reality and sees specific issues as they emerge from 
that fabric in which they are deeply interwoven."’ So far so good, but she 
lables *western' thought as mechanistic, reductionist. 


It seems to me however that it really is no longer necessary to protest 
too much, especially as the twentieth century scientific attitudes have long 
since abandoned positivism. We have all together been plunged by 
communication exchange into a cosmic view which dissolves differentiations 
in the ground of existence. Modern scientists, East and West, are joined 
in their quest for the fifth force, a unified cosmos. 


Kapila Vatsyayan stands for this as much as she stands for a return, 
revival and preservation of the precious traditions which had been suppressed 
during colonial invasive intrusions. That the ancient Indians, on a metaphysical 
level, had an intuitive orientation about what has now been concretely revealed 
by modern scientific methodology, instruments and research has already 
hopefully exchanged hubris for a sense of relief that the ‘other’ is no longer 
the 'other'. True religion and science share the healing sense of wonder 
at existence. 
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As for those who turn to the materialism of modern industrial societies 
to the detriment of their personal psychic health, (see S.C. Malik), when, 
historically, have these types accomodated to new trends and changing 
perceptions within their own lifetime? Creative, life-assuring insights become, 
without a by-you-leave, the conventions of second and third generations, 
so no one need be unhappy that genius and new ways of perception take 
time to be recognized. 


If there is any quarrel with the contents of a dedicatory volume to Kapila 
Vatsyayan it is that, even though she and many of the contributors have 
had long, intimate confrontations with the rural and tribal populations, there 
is only slight reference to the hundreds of millions of those of the second 
India who indeed do experience what Keshav Malik and S.C. Malik would 
have us all be in touch with. Separation from the source, without fluid 
interpenetration, is hazardous for our own psychic survival. This is in no 
way a sentimentalism or romanticism in regard to the 'folk', but a reference 
to the energy source at the heart of India where there are passions, intuitions 
concerning the numinous infinite immensity, an understanding of the need 
for silence and for worship, a sense of wonder, awe and humility. Who 
has not basked in the peace and elementality of the Indian village, without 
need for exchange of language, common religion, race or nationality ? Perhaps 
the opportunities readily available to come into contact with this /orce 
tremendum are being neglected. There is indeed no cause for dismay; on 
the contrary, shouldn't we rejoice at the plenitude that is India? There are 
good prospects, if industrialized societies (which must now include India) 
do not destroy themselves, that we can place our hopes on the collective 
unconscious of the people, with its compulsive drive towards life and, in 
our educated youth, wherever they may be in this global world. The confluence 
of science, ancient Indian philosophy and the life force of village and tribal 
Indians is the generative matrix. Kapila Vatsyayan knows this. 


Carmel Berkson 


RITUAL AND SPECULATION IN EARLY TANTRISM, Studies in Honor 
of André Padoux, ed. by TEUN GOUDRIAAN, State University of New 
York Press, Albany, 1992, pages xv + 359, price not mentioned. 


This scholarly volume felicitates the eminent French Indologist André 
Padoux, who is a well-known authority on Tantrism. Systematically conceived 
by its editor Teun Goudriaan, himself learned in Tantric studies, the book 
differs from hosts of felicitation volumes produced in recent times in its 
having a central focus defining the articles. The central theme of the volume, 
viz, ritual and doctrine, as its editor states in the Preface, is "expressive 
of one of the most intriguing characteristics of Hindu tradition: the conviction 
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that philosophy and ceremonial are not two separate compartments.... but 
that, on the contrary, they should be applied in constant interaction so as 
to fecundate each other. "' In this direction the twelve distinguished contributors 
to the volume have offered their papers from the viewpoints of different 
Tantric schools. 


Héléne Brunner exemines the Saivagama tradition and finds that ritual 
is generally older than the transmitted philosophy, and also that “ texts deprived 
of a doctrinal section are not on that account without any doctrinal teaching. 
Much such information is given in the course of ritual descriptions. "' 


Sanjukta Gupta scrutinizes the procedures as recorded in the Vaisnava 
Páücarátra Sarhhitās on yoga and antaryága. She shows that yoga sadhana 
is closely linked with the ideological background of the system. At each step 
conceptual matter is translated in some form of ritual or visual form. 


Richard H. Davis, citing Saiva Siddhanta texts, and Vrajavallabha Dviveda, 
mainly referring to the Yogini-hrdaya, Trika and Krama sources, discuss the 
relation between the god (Siva) and the worshipper. As the worshipper 
transforms his body into a Siva by various rituals he also reenacts the patterned 
cosmic activities of Siva. Davis significantly points out that ‘temple space, 
like the worshipper's body is organized in Saiva ritual according to the 
cosmological principles of emission and reabsorption." 


Alexis Sanderson argues that to determine a Tantra’s metaphysical 
orientation it is not enough to consider the implications of the forms of 
the rituals and meditations it enjoins. He examines the doctrine of the 
Malinivijayottara Tantra and suggests that the monism has been superimposed 
on the text by its inerpreters. 


Navjivan Rastogi surveys the historical development of the yogic tradition 
in monistic Saiva school of Kashmir. He shows that the astanga yoga of 
Patafijali has substantially influenced the evolution of Trika yoga. But the 
Tantric current has lent a new framework due to which “ Trika yoga respresents 
a mixed form of Pátaüjala and Hatha yoga, acquiring along the way a 
transcendental disposition. ” 


Paul Muller-Ortega approaches Tantric meditation in the context of 
continuous cosmogonic manifestation as expressed by the sixteen vowels of 
the Sanskrit alphabet. He offers an interesting interpretation by juxtaposing 
the terminology of ''holo-movement " put forward by the quantum physicist 
David Bohm in his Wholeness and the Implicate Order, with the cosmogony 
of the non-dual Saivism of Abhinavagupta. 


Teun Goudriaan concentrates on the doctrine of graded awakening in 
the Svacchanda Tantra, 11, 91-126, giving its translation, and comparing 
with its early occurrence in the Santiparvan of the Mahābhārata (Chapters 
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291-296). The process from bondage to liberation is expressed by means 
of the evolution from abudha to budha, and the subsequent transformation 
into the higher states of awakening. He mentions that the Saiva theoreticians 
applied such a serial progression to ritual of initiation and to yogic-microcosmic 
experience. 


PaSupata tradition is the subject to Minoru Hara who draws our attention 
to the concepts of the earlier unrecorded Sukiye philosophy in the 
Pafcárthabhásya of Kaundinya. 


Two articles relate directly to Tantric texts. Gudrun Bühnemann examines 
Chapter 15 of the Kulérnava Tantra , which deals with the purascarana, 
preliminary ritual for making a mantra effective. She surveys the contents 
of this chapter and gives its text and translation. Jan Schoterman takes up 
the Kubjika Upanisad, so far an unedited text, and shows that it illustrates 
the process of mutual integration of Tantric and Vedic traditions. 


The volume concludes with an interesting article by Raffaele Torella who 
makes a comparative study of the Pratyabhijià school and the logical 
epistemological school of Buddhism. The scholar traces the features of this 
complex relationship, ‘‘the subtle play of a declared basic disagreement with 
the doctrines of Buddhist logicians", and yet appropriation of their typical 
terminology by the teachers of the Pratyabhijià school. 


Each article gives good bibliography. It would have been useful to have 
à brief biographical note on the contributors. The editor has provided a complete 
list of publications by André Padoux. The book will be of great help to 
researchers on Tantric tradition. It is a fitting felicitation to Dr. André Padoux, 
who, we all wish, will continue to serve the cause of Indology. 


Devangana Desai 
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OBITUARY 
DR. G. M. MORAES (1905-1994) 


George Mark Moraes born at Cuncolim, Goa, on 11th May 1905, in 
a family of businessmen, spent his schoolhood days at Bydnoor in South 
Canara, where his family had shifted its business. After passing Intermediate 
examination from St. Alyosius College, Mangalore, he joined St. Xavier's 
college, Bombay, in 1925 for his B.A. and wrote his first book Mangalore-a 
Historical Sketch. He worked under Fr. Henry Heras, well-known historian, 
for his M.A. degree by research and wrote Kadamba Kula for which he 
won the coveted Chancellor's Gold Medal. 


After a short stint as an officer in the customs department, he joined 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, as Lecturer in History and there he became 
a lifelong student and friend of Fr. Heras and carried on his historical research, 
his first love. In 1935 by reading the Kanarese inscription from Gerasoppa, 
He proved that the Harihara of Gerasoppa and Honavar and Harihara of 
Vijayanagara were separate persons. His knowledge of Portuguese, French, 
Italian and Spanish in addition to four Indian languages proved to be his 
great asset as a research scholar. He began guiding research in 1939, and 
the University of Bombay recognised him as a Ph.D. guide in History in 
1942. Between 1952 and 1954 he studied at the Universities of Rome and 
Strassbourg and received D. Litt. degrees from each of them. On his return, 
he joined government service as Professor of History at Gujarat College and 
was transferred to Elphinstone College, Bombay, in 1954. 


. He was appointed the First Professor and Head, Dept. of History, University 
of Bombay in 1968. He became the Chairman of Board of Studies, Dcan 
of the Faculty of Arts and Member of the Senate. He was elected as the 
President of the Indian History Congress in 1968 after he had served as 
its Secretary. 


As a research scholar Prof. Moraes wrote five books and published numerous 
articles. Twenty-five students received their Ph.D. degrees under his guidance. 


Dr. G.M. Moraes was the Honorary Secretary of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for four years from 1948. He was the Editor 
of the Society's Journal for five years. He was the Vice-President of the 
Society for nine years and was awarded its Silver Medal for his research 
work in 1954 on the occasion of the Society's 150th anniversary. 
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Dr. Moraes was attached to the MM. Dr. P.V. Kane Institute of Post 
Graduate Studies and Research, a wing of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, 
as Professor of History. 


Dr. Moraes passed away on 16th April, 1994. 


In his death his students have lost an affectionate guide and the Asiatic 
Society a reputed scholar. 


M. D. David 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE JOURNAL 


Papers submitted for publication in the Society's Journal may be offered 
by any Fellow or Member of the Society. Papers by Non-members must 
be communicated through a Member unless the Non-Members have been 
specially invited to contribute. 


. All editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, Journal 


of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, Town Hall, Bombay - 400 023. 


. Papers must be presented in a final form completely ready as copy for 


the press prépared in accordance with the regulations printed below. Papers 
should be typed on one side of each sheet in doublé spacing on paper, 
leaving-a margin of at least 3.5 cm. at the left hand side. Sheets should 
be numbered consecutively at the top right-hand corner. 


. Footnotes, numbered consecutively through the article, should be typed 


on a separate sheet at the end and not at the foot of each sheet. They 


^. should also be typed with double spacing. 


5. Both photographs and line drawings, including maps, will appear as “plates” 


, and ‘‘figures’’, numbered consecutively in Roman and Arabic numerals 


^ throughout each article. Captions should be typed on a separate sheet. 


s 


11. 


The Editorial Committee will determine whether a paper shall be printed 
and, if printed, in what form. 


. Contributors are urgently requested to use the system of transliteration 


adopted by this Society. A transliteration sheet has been appended in the 
issues of the Journal. 


. Contributors are urged to study the conventions employed in recent issues 


of the Journal, particularly the style of citation of books and periodical 
articles and the bibliographical information inserted at the head of reviews. 
Titles of books should be in italics i. e., should be indicated in the typed 
script by underlining. Titles of books cited should be given in full at the 
first citation; thereafter reference should be made by using only significant 
words in the title, but with sufficient clarity to avoid doubt or confusion. 
Unitormity of abbreviations must be observed throughout the paper. 


. Titles of articles in periodicals should be cited in quotation marks; the 


name of the periodical should be printed in italics. The following 
abbreviations for the Journals of the principal oriental societies should be 
adhered to : Ep. Ind., Ind. Ant., JA, JAOS, JASB, JBBRAS, WZKM, ZDMG 
Volume and pagination should be indicated as in the following example: 
ZDMG Vol. 27, pp. 369, tf. (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morganlandischen 
Gesellschaft, Volume 27, pages 369 and following). © 


. The greatest possible conciseness in the papers is desired of the contributors 


for the sake of economy. Additional printer's charges for alterations other 
than corrections of printer's errors must be borne by the contributor. Later 
corrections which would involve overrunning will not be acceptad without 
express permission of the Board òf Editors. 


Fifteen off-prints of each article will be supplied to the contributor free 


of charge. Additional copies, if desired, may be obtained by giving due 


notice to the Hon. Secretary, on payment. 
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